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Notice of Removal. 


The Registered Office of the Magic Lantern 
Journal Company, Ltd., is removed from 
9a, Carthusian Street, London, E.C., to Prince’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham, And the Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal will be published from the same 
address, Monthly, under the Editorship of 
ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, to whom all com- 
munications relating to the business of the 
Company and the Journal should be addressed. 


To our Readers. 


N settling ourselves down in the editorial 
¢ ’ chair so ably filled by our predecessor, Mr. 
J. Hay Taylor, we find our corporate ca- 


_ pacity is not so ample, and to be thoroughly 


comfortable we require a little padding which we 
hope our contributors will supply with their 
usual generosity. Before taking the position it 
was whispered to us that the Lantern had played 
its part, and that there was no longer any need 
for a paper to represent the interests of Lan- 
ternists. Also that the Cinematograph had 
ousted the Lantern from its usual place and had 
set itself thereon. 
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To these objections we answered, and still re» 


peat, that it is altogether a mistake to think that. 


there is no further need for the Lantern. There 
is hardly a church or chapel, to-day,—if fully 
up-to-date,—that refuses the aid of the Optical 
Lantern for educational purposes, to raise funds, 
or to bring to the eve of the audience the work 
done by missionary efforts. They know the power 
that the actual scenes have to bring money to 
the work. In many instances their Ist day 
Services, Hymns, Scripture, Prayers, Sermon— 
all—are illustrated with slides throughout. 

We confess some of these are poor and me- 
diocre, the drawing out of plane and the colouring, 
is not what it should be, but still it shows the 
influences for good the Lantern yields. The 
P.L.S. or “ Popular Lantern Services,” are being 


formed in every large centre, and it is impossible 


to estimate the good influence they are having 
on the lives of those attending them. 

The Universities, Colleges, Public Schools, 
even the Board Schools, are using the Lantern 
as a means of education. Almost every Lecturer 
of note spreading science throughout the country, 
educating the people through the sources of 
the ‘“ Gilchrist,” Birmingham, Cambridge and 
Oxford University Extension Lectures, use the 
Optical Lantern for their illustrations. Agitators, 
Food reformers, Temperance Workers, Land re- 
formers, Political parties, Education Leagues, 
Church extension and Church Disestablishment, 
all follow suit. We have hardly realized yet the 
full power of the Optical Lantern, to say nothing 


about the Science Lanterns, and the Microscopic 


Projection apparatus. The Cinematograph will 
never take the place of these. Although we be- 
lieve there is a good future before it, at present 
it is chiefly used in the Music Halls and Variety 
Theatres acting the part of an illustrated news- 
paper, bringing pictures of passing events vividly 
before us which last a short time and are then 
useless. In the near future none of our great 
educational centres will be completely equipped 
without one in every Lecture Theatre. The 
Medical Students will be able to see on the 
screen actual representations of wonderful sur- 
gical operations, of such a nature as are being 
carried out by Dr. Douin of Paris. Many 
thoughts and ideas crowd upon our imagination 
as to the possibilities before the Optical Lantern 
and Cinematograph, and it shall be our aim to 
make the Optical Magic Lantern Journal in the 
future continue the mission it has so ably fulfilled 
in the past, and if we cannot command success, 
we will do better, we will deserve it. 


Yours faithfully, 
Aurrep H. SAuNDERS. 


LANTERN JOURNAL 


Mere Mention. 
{| Mere Mention. in 

Our Title Page.—-Most of our readers no 
doubt saw the advertisement in the Photographic 
Press for & competition design, offering £1 1s. for 
the best, and in response some 53 replies came 
to hand, to each of these we sent particulars of 
our requirements and 11 competed, from these 
we selected the design of Mr. Bernhard T. Hugh, 
Adelphi Place, Ipswith, to whom a cheque for 
£1 1s. has been sent. While thanking all who 
competed, both the unsuccessful competitors and 


our readers must adinit that the design selected 
merits approval. 


Health Lectures.—A letter appears in our 
correspondence column from a prominent Birm- 
ingham citizen who has done a vastamount of good 
among the poorer classes of the community, by 
sending out 4 eminent Medical Lecturers todeliver 
6 lectures each at 4 different centres, illustrated 
with slides. We have received testimony from 
the audiences of the great benefit and knowledge 
they have derived from them. H. M. desires 
that such lectures should become national, we 
have great sympathy with this desire, and should 
be glad to receive information of similar lectures 
in other parts of the country, names of lecturers, 
subjects taken, whether ilustrated with lantern, 
if free (as in Birmingham) or the charge. 


The King and Darlington’s “London.”— 
His Majesty the King having graciously accepted 
a copy of the new edition of Darlington’s ‘ Lon- 
don and Environs,” (written by E. C. Cook and 
EK. T. Cook, late Editors of the Daily News) has 
addressed the following letter to the Iditor, Mr. 
Ralph Darlington, F.R.G.S.:— 

H.M. Yacut, Vicroria & ALBERT, 

26th July, 1902. 

Dear Srr, 

I have had the honour of submitting your 
letter to the King, and I am commanded by His 
Majesty, in reply, to thank you for the copy of 
the new edition, so well got up, of “ London and 
Environs” which you have transmitted to His 
Majesty. 

| Yours faithfully, 

KNOLLYS. 
R. Darlington, Ksq., 


High Class Slides.—Mr. Graystone Bird, of 
Bath, still runs up his list of medals, it now 
stands at 75, his Lovely Children, Genre Studies, 
Sea and Sky effects are well worth seeing. He 
is bringing out new sets this season, including 
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The Scilly Isles, their flower culture and curious 
rock forms; Whitby and neighbourhood, illus- 
trating the Herring lishery, containing some gems 
of Genre Studies. Picturesque Manxland, lecture 
sets of either D. 180 or 220 slides. 


‘The Cinematograph in Church — Cine- 
matographs are announced to form a regular 
feature of the daily 1.15 service at St. Mary-at- 
Hill Church, Hastcheap. The Rev. W. Carlile 
assures his congregation that only such represen- 
tations as are appropriate to the sacred edifice 
will ever be allowed. On leaving the building, 
a free cup of “best Mocha” is offered to all. 
On Wednesday, 10th ult., Mr. Carlile headed a 
procession, with surpliced choir and bands to the 
graveyard opposite Billingsgate Market. <A short 
wldress on the Labour Congress was given, and 
the gathering then adjourned to the Church at 
1.15 for the usual cino-service. 


The Royal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain will open its l’orty-beventh Annual Ex- 
hibition at The New Gallery, Regent Street, 
London, on Monday, September 29th. The Ex- 
hibition is divided into five sections, which 
embrace every: phase of photography—pictorial, 
scientific and technical, professional and indus- 
trial, apparatus and material, and processes of 
photo-mechanical reproduction. The Society 
publishes in connection with the Exhibition an 
illustrated Catalogue, in which finely executed 
reproductions of the best pictures are included. 
The Exhibition remains open daily until November 
4th, from 10 to 6 o'clock, and re-opeus on Monday, 
Thursday and Saturday evenings from 7 to 10 
when popular lantern lectures on travel, &c., age 
given by well-known ladies and gentlemen. 


Kodak Exhibition.—On Monday, September 
Sth, Kodak, Ltd., received a number of visitors 
on the occasion of the official opening of their new 
show-rooms and offices at 41-43, Clerkenwell 
Road. The additional premises, now forming 
part of the Kodak head-quarters, contain an area 
of some 40,000 square feet, thus more than 
doubling the accommodation at the disposal of 
the firm. A handsome decorated showroom on 
the first floor is the most prominent feature of 
the new premises, and on Monday it contained 
au fine display of bromide enlargements from 
Kodak photographs, whilst the latest Kodak novel- 
ties were on view. The most striking of these 
is the developing machine, which does away 
entirely with the necessity for the dark-room. 


_ Demonstrations of the working of the new 


apparatus were given, and spools of film were 
perfectly developed. 


Our Empire in South Africa.—-Under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Mr. D. S. Salmond, of 
Glasgow, was announced to give a lecture at the 
Philharmonic Jlall, Southampton, on the 17th 
ult., illustrated with slides and animated pictures, 
embodying a trip to the Transvaal. Mr. Salmond 
for a quarter of a century has been connected 
with the great South African shipping line pre- 
sided over by Bir Donald Currie. About ten 
years ago he was asked to show and describe 
some fine views of South Africa, belonging to 
Sir Donald Currie, at a meeting for some philan- 
thropic object. This he did, and in the course 
of the evening sang two or three songs. The 
entertainment was entirely successful. Soon 
invitations to repeat it poured in, and thus began 
a lecturing career which is probably unique in 
the history of popular lecturing in this country. 
For, from that day to this, Mr. Salmond has 
lectured on the same subject in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Ireland no fewer than 918 times. He 
has never accepted fee, and in every case the 
proceeds have gone to some religious or philan- 
thropic object. The amount of such benefactions 
exceeds the almost incredible sum of £13,000. 
He has lectured literally from Land’s End to 
John o’ Groats. The secret of Mr. Salmond’s 
success as a lecturer would be explained by 
different people in different ways. Many say it 
is the subject—‘ South. Africa ’’—which attracts. 
Some would give the credit to his singing. 
Others explain his success by reference to the 
bounty of the views to which he has access, 
through his connection with Sir Donald 
Currie. 


Mr. C. W: Locke in consequence of increasing 
engagements and business has removed into 
larger premises at Mossley House, Sinclair Road, 
West Kensington. He can also see intending 
customers and answer enquiries at the Egyptian 
Hall, Piccadilly, W., where he is giving two high 
class exhibitions daily. On our last visit to 
London we called in, and can advise anyone who 
is interested in Dissolving Effects, and first class 
colouring to pay a visit, the lesson to be learnt 
will well repay thé trouble. We gathered that 
this was the 2000th time Mr. Locke had shewn. 
Apart from the lantern and cinematograph exhi- 
bition (by the way, the cinematograph was an 
awfully noisy one, it’ almost drowned the ac- 
companying music) Mr. Maskeylene charms as 
of yore, both by sleight of handand the conclud- 
ing sketch, which is both mysterious and 
instructive. 
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Lantern Conference.—A friend writes :— 
Could vou arrange a Lantern Conference or Con- 
versazione for the Midlands, at which all kinds 
of apparatus connected with the Lantern, Micro- 
scopic and Science Projection, Slides plain, 
coloured by hand, and Colour Photography in 
Natural Colours, could be seen, compared and 
talked over. 

This is a matter for the Birmingham Photo 
Society to take over at their annual exhibition in 
the spring of next year, a Lantern and Bioscope 
exhibition is one of the principal attractions at 
the Rooms of the Society of Artists, and a night 
might be set apart for a meeting of Lanternists, 
if sufficient enthusiam and support was assured, 


Society of Professional Lanternists.—Is 
it not time for Professional Lanternists to band 
together for mutual advantage? A complete list 


_ of capable, reliable Lanternists from John 0’ 


Groat’s to Land’s Iind, would be a boon to 
Lecturers, who are often at the mercy of some 
untried worker with a Lantern (save the mark !) 
that ought to be relegated to the museum of an- 
tiquities, and for this purpose we intend setting 
apart a page in the Journal for this register, and 
we want every Lanternist within the limits men- 
tioned to send name, address, qualifications, and 
2/6 for a year’s insertion of saine. For a P.O. 
of 5/- we will send the journal in addition post 
free each month. 


Technical Instruction in Gloucestershire. 
—The following is culled from the onnual report 
of the Technical Instruction Committee :— 


LANTERN SLIDES. 


It might be of interest to know that the lantern 
and slides which were purchased in 1900 had 
been much in request. Since November in that 
year the lantern had been sent away 24 times, 
and slides had been sent away 54 times. In all 
a total of 1575 slides had been used. ‘The 
registering of the slides and lantern, the corres- 
pondence with borrowers, checking the slides on 
their return, and sorting and putting them away, 
had entailed a very considerable amount of 
labour, Which Mr. Morgan has been good enough 
to undertake. 


Bristol Mercury. 


An Appeal for Slides. A letter of which 
the following is an extract, appeared in the 
Methodist Times for July 3rd last, and although 
so long a time has elapsed since then, it may be 
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quite new toa number of our readers, who no 
doubt have a large number of slides on hand 
suitable for the purpose Mr. Sackett requires 
them. We shall be pleased to start the collec- 
tion from some that we have by us, and if our: 
readers will send what they do not want, we 
will make up @ set or sets, as from the readers 
of the Optical- Magic Lantern Journal, and see 

that they are forwarded to the proper quarter. 

N.B.—Kindly pay carriage through to here. 
(Ep.) 


Mr. Epitor, 

‘Many times have I read the requests 
for help which have appeared in your columns, 
and wondered if the response was edequate to 
the need, never imagining that ultimately I 
should be in a position to prove for myself. I 
am not appealing for help in the native work, 
much as it calls for it, but a little sympathy for 
the soldier ‘marking time’ out here in India. 
He is away from home, and away from active 
service, often ‘at a loose end,’ having a large 
part of the day at his own disposal, and sur- 
rounded by a thousand and one temptations of 
which the outside world knows very little. The 
blessings of a Soldier’s Hlome in such a case is 
undoubted. We have 6000 troops here—cavalry, 
artillery and infantry—and we are endeavouring 
by the good use of the ‘ Home’ instituted by the 
Rev. W. Burgess and Major-General Campbell, 
and the magnificent hall recently given by Set 
Ram Gopal, to lay hold of the hearts of the lads 
and care for them as they at home would have 
us do. We hold Lantern services in the open air 
during the hot season and in the hall at other 
times, but our ammunition is getting scarce. 
The slides we have are getting much the worse 
for wear, and have become painfully familiar to 
the soldiers. As there is nothing the soldier de- 
lights in more than a good picture, and especially 
al “good lantern view, | make bold to ask your 
readers through you to help us by a gift of slides. 
Both stories and scripture, military and historical 
slides, miscellaneous and hymns would be of 
untold value to us. Then we have the pleasure 
of visiting the hospitals and prison once a week. 

Would you do the soldier’s a service? ... 

Any who read this letter and have the heart to 

respond, will receive the lasting gratitude of the 
lads away from home. 

Please send slides c/o The Mission House, l, 
Coleman Street, E.C. 


I am yours heartily, 
I’, Conver Sackett, Wesleyan Chaplain.” 


Secunderabad, The Deccan, Irdia. 
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The effect of varying intensity of 
light on the merit of Slides. 
By Rey. T. Perkins. 

-T is often said that it is unfair to judbe lantern 
f slides, and award prizes in competitions, 
without throwing the pictures on the screen ; 
with this opinion 1 fully concur, although there 
are cases in which, without passing them 
through the lantern, many slides might be 
weeded out, so as to shorten the time occupied 
in judging; for instance seascapes in which 
the horizon is not horizontal, architectural views 
in which the vertical lines are not parallel to 
one another (provided of course that the want 
of parallelism is not due to subsidence of the 
foundations which has thrown the walls or pillars 
out of the vertical) would not be in the running, 
and therefore might fairly be rejected at once, 
so might those which are marked by glaring 
technical defects, such as stains or lines due to 
the developer having been arrested when first 
flowing across the plate. But even when the 
slides are passed through the lantern it by no 
means follows that a satisfactory verdict is arrived 
at. First then is the “ personal equation” to be 
dealt with; the partiality that the judge has for 
some special colour must be taken into account, 
many holding that the colour of the slide should 
be adapted to the subject, others saying that, as 
in monochrome it is impossible to represent the 
colours of nature, the colovr of the slide is a 
matter of no importance, and that as one artist 
may sketch a head in red chalk while another 
uses black, and no one would think of preferring 
one of these pictures to the other on account of 
the colour of the crayon employed, so a slide 
should be judged by its composition and its 
artistic and technical excellence, regardless of its 
colour whether it be black, brown, purple or red. 
By having several judges, each marking simul- 
taneously but independently as each slide is 
projected on the screen the personal proclivities 
of the individual judges are minimised, but even 
when this has been done a most important factor 
remains and that is the intensity of the light 
upon the screen. This depends on the intrinsic 
brilliancy of the illuminant and on the extent to 
which the image is magnified. It may easily 
happen when projecting three slides A, B, C all 
from the same negative, each rather denser 
than the preceding one, that with an oil lamp, A 
may be the best, C being pronounced altogether 
too heavy, while with a mixed jet B may take 
the first place, and with a blow through jet C 
may be the best, A appearing thin and washy 
and B somewhat weak. In this case we are 


supposing that the projected images are all of 
the same size. If however the oil lit lantern is 
brought closer to the sereen the size of the image 
will be decreased and its brilliancy increased, and 
as the sizeis gradually decreased first B and 
then © will look best on the screen. It would 
be wellif a certain standard ratio of intrinsic 
brilliancy tothe size of the projected image could 
be fixed, so that makers of lantern slides could 
insure the result at which they aimed being shown 
when the slide is projected ; at present all is only 
haphazard, and makers of slides are working 
very much in the dark. The slides they make 
may be satisfactory when projected by means of 
their own lanterns, and yet may be quite un- 
suited to exhibition when another lantern or a 
different magnification is employed. 

These thoughts have been brought forcibly 
before ine by the result of voting and the criticism 
on a set of slides by members of a lantern slide 
exchange club of which Iam “Hon. Sec.” In 
this club each member sends in a set of four 
slides, the general subjects such as architecture, 
seascape, landscape or figures being set in regular 
rotation, the box of slides is then sent by parcel 
post from member to member, each is required 
to assign marks 0, 1, 2 or 3 to each slide and is 
invited to criticise. The marks assigned have in 
several rounds been so different, the same slide 
sometimes receiving 3 marks from one member 
and only 1 or even O from another, that I came 
to the conclusion that something more than in- 
dividual taste of the votes must have conduced 
to this result. 1 therefore requested members to 
mark on their voting sheets particulars of illumi- 
nant used and size of the projected picture. 
They have not all answered this question, but 
sufficient have done so to show under what 
widely different conditions the slides were shown 
on the screen. One member uses a 4 wick oil 
lamp and projects on a screen 7-ft. square, it is 
almost needless to say that he marks a number 
of slides with 0 or 1 criticising them as being 
“over dense,” another uses a similar lamp’ and 
a screen 4-ft. square; on this member's voting 
sheet better marks are given to the slides marked 
over dense by the previous member, a third, 
(myself) uses with a similar lamp a sheet of 
cardboard 15 inches square as a screen, and 
marks some of the slides as weak and only a few 
as “rather heavy,” another uses an oxy-hydrogen 
jet and a 7-{t. screen and here again the heavier 
slides receive high marks, another who however 
does not give particulars, though his lhght is 
evidently very strong, marks as “rather weak” 
slides that the last mentioned member criticised 
as excellent, while he condemns as wishy-washy 


a good many of those which received the highest 
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mark from members who used oil lamps and 
projected on a large sereen. It is impossible 
Without fuller particulars to compare the illumi- 
nation given by the oxy-hydrogen with that given 
by the oil lamps, but in the case of the three 
members using Stocks 4 wick oil lamp some 
estimate of the comparative illumination on the 
screen may be formed. Assuming the light 
emitted by the lamp to be the same, in one case 
it was spread over 49 sq. ft., in another over 16 
sq. ft., and in my own case over about 14 sq. ft. So 
the brightness of my light on the screen was nearly 
11 times as great as that of the second member's, 
and nearly 33 times as great as that of first 
mentioned member. No wonder then that the 
estimate of the character of the slides varied 
greatly. 

When preparing sets of slides for public 
lectures for which the local managers provide 


- Janterns, which have as a rule blow through jets, 


I try the slides on my 15-in. square sheet of 
cardboard and reject any slides that do not show 
fairly well on it, but use those which pass this 
test, and I generally find that these show well 
on the larger screen used in the lecture-halls 
with the lime light. 


The Optical Lantern and the 
PE Optical Lantern now occupies a very 
important place in human affairs, and its 


Human Mind. 
A PHRENOLOGISTS’ Views, 

Ht importance is increasing in various ways. 

This is so because it provides the best known 

means available for certain ends ; some of which 

are as follows :— 

It is the most effective assistant to the voice 
when giving instruction in all subjects which 
admit of pictorial illustration. The first thing 
necessary to the learning of any thing is to pay 
attention, and the Lantern particularly assists the 
untrained mind to do so, by shutting out of view 
the things that ought not to be attended to. One 
of the most common weaknesses is, inability to 
pay attention, inability to focus the thought upon 
one thing at a time, and keep it there. To focus 
unything means equally to erclude from some- 
thing, as well as to concentrate upon something. 

The habit of some people is to be, as it were, 
always looking sideways, not straight before 
them, with the result that there is a constant 
uncertainty, and want of connectedness in their 


thought and actions. Mental growth means 
increase in breadth of mental view, but, in the 


desire to know and understand everything, there 
is a risk of the mind becoming indefinite, ‘ Jack 
of all trades and master of none”; so, in teaching, 
the governing principle should always be “keep 
a clear focus,’ or undivided attention on one 
subject at atime. To neglect this is like con- 
tinuing to build a house upwards without regard 
to the foundations. Strong ininds, like good 
houses, have good foundations; which means 
that the mind never loses consciousness of its 
relation to simple elementary things and facts. 
There would be much profit if people were more 
in the habit of reconsidering their foundations 
of frequently looking over their knowledge box 
to see what was in it, and whether it was in 
order or confusion. To ask themselves where 
they were, what they were looking at, how many 
of the objects they can name, what qualities in 
them they can enumerate, what colours, and 
what time it is, without looking at a clock. Yor 
it must be remembered that the thinking faculties 
work according to the knowledge they have to 
think upon. 

To those weak in ‘the power of attention, the 
Optical Lantern comes as a great help, both by 
increasing the plainness of objects, and in shut- 
ting out of view things that ought not to be 
attended to. In the evolution of the theatre, 
common sense suggested the footlights, and — 
placing the auditorium in darkness. Wagner saw 
that light and darkness could be utilized to aid 
the mind in apprehending matters presented to 
the vision, and he therefore directed that his 
operas should be performed with the auditorium 
in as much darkness as would prevent the people 
recognizing each other, and also that the music- 
ians and their instruments should not be seen, 
lest attention should be diverted from the proper 
subject. 

The law of attention requiring the exclusion of 
objects that might be within range of vision is 
possible of much extended application. I once 
wrote to the minister of a fashionable suburban 
church, about the conspicuous position of the 
chief lady singer in the choir, and how her 
feathery hat diverted attention from the act of 
worship, suggesting the desirability of modifica- 
tion in such matters. He wrote me 9 very silly 
reply, (it is not impossible for clergymen to say 
silly things). He declared that the young lady 
had a very good character, and wished that all 
young ladies were her equal, etc.; and never 
once referred to the subject of my letter. I 
wished that a Lantern could have been used to 
put the lady in darkness ! 

The experience of hymns being sung by a large 
congregation from the words thrown on a sereen 
is decidedly in favour of such a practice. The 
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Lantern certainly prevents the awful distraction 
of pretty ladies faces, pretty dresses, and the 
“dreams” of hats. How proper religious feeling 
is to be developed under the conditions of 
dominant ‘ approbativeness’”’ in protestant and 
dissenting places of worship I don’t know. A 
Lantern service arranged for in its best form, 
would be a decided improvement on many of the 
ordinary kind. 

It should ever be remembered that human 
beings are governed by their feelings, and not by 
their intellects. Intellect serves the feelings, 
does not lead them; though it is through the 
intellect that man learns what is best, but it is 
the moral feelings which enforce that knowledge 
into practice. 

Ritual and art may be spoken against, but 
those who neglect them are very definite losers. 
Art and the Lantern appeals directly to the 
Perceptive Faculties, awakening attention, and 
through them stimulating the emotional nature, 
and its power for good should not be neglected. 
Photography and the Lantern have become 
necessary tools in all important educational 
institutions. By them everything, and every- 
where, is made familiar to all, and thus mental 
life is being pushed along the path of evolution. 

C. Bunron, I’.B.S. 


Prominent Men in the Lantern 
World. 


New Series. No. 1. 


Mr. James Baurorrn, of Holmfirth, Yorks. 


W.li have spent many happy hours in 
L(G Yorkshire since we first made its ac- 
quaintance in 1893, and this summer 
we felt we would like to furbish up old friend- 
ships and find out how things were getting on 
“up north,” and one of our first visits were paid 
to the subject of this sketch. 

When we arrived somewhat in the afternoon, 
Mr. Bamforth was ‘“ engaged,” so to while away 
the best part of an hour we turned into the 
“White Hart” for tea (we can assure our 
readers we didn’t take anything stronger), and 
in neat handed “Sissy,” daughter of ‘“ mine 
host,” we recognised an old acquaintance in the 
* Village Beauty, " whom many times we had 
admired on the screen. And in mentioning after- 
wards to Mr. Bamforth the fact, he remarked 
that he made good use of the neighbours for 
models. After refreshment we were ready for 
labour, making our way to the Studios we found 
Mr. Bamforth Waiting for us, and after the 


usual grectings ; We opened with —Now Mr. 
Bamforth, we want you to justify yourself, and 
give us some evidence of the statement that you 
are the “ Largest producer of Life Model Slides 
in the World.” We must confess we were rather 
sceptical, and hardly prepared for such ocular 
demonstration that we at once received. The 
room we were seated in was lined with shelves 
filled with slides ready to be sent off to the 
dealers, the cupboards were packed to their full 
extent. Then Mr. Bamforth began to go into 
figures, and we got bewildered, there were some 
hundreds of thousands there, and in an inner 
room we saw three or four assistants hard at 
work on pile after pile of slides, masking and 
binding,—we forget how many thousands,—then 
into another store room fitted with shelves from 
floor to ceiling, with just suflicient space between 
each shelf to accommodate the slides, on edyze. 
This room has four tiers of shelves 52 feet long 
8 feet high, with capacity for another 1,500,000 
slides. We then had to cry, “hold, enough.” 
We were next conducted through large airy 
exposing rooms with attendants busily engaged 
in the “Black art,” and where we felt quite at 
home in the atmosphere of Collodion. Next 
into the dark rooms, and shown the splendid 
system of washing adopted. 

Hlow about water, Mr. Bamforth ? Your water 
rate must be pretty high, eh? These queries 
brought forth a genial laugh and the reply: “ It 
would be heavy if I had to pay what the folk 
wanted to charge, viz., 1/- per 1,000 gallons. 
That would have eaas ruinous, so [ went one 
better, I found a nice run of water just behind 
the house, and immediately set to work in piping 
the water to my works, and so got this constant 
supply, that you see. After a time, I bought the 
land from whence the water springs, and so 
secured myself against contingencies, and am 
now about to build larger studios thereon ; also 
a storage tank with a capacity of 350,000 gals., 
und so provide against a ‘dry day.” 

Mounting up steps we were led to nook 
within nook, grotto after grotto, and we recog- 
nised many of the “ Alfresco”’ scenes of the 
numerous slides, one of which we produce, then 
to a cool cranny where we were shewn Win- 
chester on Winchester, we remarked, they were 
all empty, I hope not! said our guide, if they 
are, that means another £30 for Collodion : For- 
ward, like the youth in Ixcelsior, upward and 
onward, we were led to a magnificent studio, 
well lighted, from every point. At the further 
end was a background, 16 feet by 10 feet (which 
reminded us very much of the Lakes of Killarney), 
in the last stage of completion. You paint your 


own backgrounds then, Mr. Bamforth? Yes, 
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every fresh subject I work up and do it all 
myself. If you had let me know you were coming 
I would have had a canvas stretched, and you 
could chose your own subject, and under two 
hours I would have painted it for you, that 
subject (the Killarney Lake), took me 2} hours 
to do. Yes, it was quick, these things are 
wanted in a hurry sometimes. The sharpest 
piece of work I recollect was when I got off the 
set for Excelsior, you know there are 12 slides 
in that set. Well, I had to get this done in one 


wip 
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things necessary to use as accessories to the 
various subjects. We thought while gazing on 
them that had we been a collector of antiques 
it would have been hard to get away. In another 
room we found an organ case, a pulpit, choir 
benches, and church pews of various: patterns. 
A little more climbing, and we came to the house, 
a portion of which is set aside for painting slides, 
and we were shown some good specimens of 
work. Notably two of the latest Life Model 
sets, “ The Fireman’s Wedding,” and “ Paul.” 


| 
a 


day. I started at 11 a.m. and by 6 p.m. I had 
got the backgrounds painted, posed the models 
and completed the negatives. No I don’t want 
to do that often, and I only mention it to show 
what can be done when a special emergency 
arises. We next visited the ‘‘lumber rooms,” 
and saw old kitchen utensils, grates, gravestones, 
crosses, coffins, beds, broken chairs, and the 101 


What are you introducing new this season ? 
Principally, the latest popular songs, but it is 
rather difficult to know before publishing a 
Catalogue what is going to :gateh on with the 
public. 

No, I don’t do much with scenery or lecture 
tour sets, I list a few, but confine myself to the 
Life model sets. Yes, I anticipate a very good 
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Exhibition of Scientific Devices 


in Paris. 


A Société Francaise de Physique recently 


(S held its annual exhibition in Paris when 
a large variety of the inventions of the 
numerous ramifications of science, devised during 
the past year, were displayed. Notwithstanding 
the apparently exclusive name which it bears, 
this institution is international in its opera- 
tions. 


One room was devoted to a practical exhibi- 
tion of the varied utilizations of acetylene gas, 
among Which the acetylene blow-pipe stood 
prominent. <A practical example of how well 


-acetylene gas is adapted for welding stcel was 


given by an engineer. His eyes were protected 
with goggles similar to those utilized by auto- 
mobilists. The blow-pipe was then brought to 
bear upon the requisite pieces of metals to be 


welded, and so terrific was the heat produced | 


that the operation was accomplished in a few 
moments. 


The two most valuable contributions to the 
show, however, were the devices of Prof. Curie 
and Prof. Pellat respectively. The former, who 
has long been engaged in the investigation of 
radium, exhibited the peculiar luminous proper- 
ties of the substance. He had a small piece of 
radiuin measuring about one cubic inch,and which 
had cost $2,000 to produce. A German firm, 
when they received news of Prof. Curie’s dis- 
covery some months ago, offered to extract a 
sufficient quantity of the substance from the salts 
of barium, at their own expense for the purpose 
of this exhibition. Several tons of the salt were 


required to produce even a cubic inch. This 


subtance shines like a lainp, and also imparts a 
phosphorescent effect upon certain materials with 
which it is brought into contact, such as zine 
sulphide. This is not a chemical, but purely a 
physical influence. Prof. Curie displayed a retort 
containing a quantity of zine sulphide, and con- 
nected the upper tube of the vessel with another 
retort containing a solution of radium. Immedi- 
ately the zine sulphide emitted a bright light. 
A small particle of radium renders phosphor- 
escent a volume of zinc-sulphide a thousand 
times its hulk. Another curious feature of the 
substance is that the zine sulphide retains its 
phosphorescence for some time after the radium 
has been removed, 


Scientific American. 


blind man. ‘The view at the head of this column 


Is your Rent in Arrears? 


SWAT™ don't suppose for «a moment it is, or 
y Mo you would not be subscribing to our 
Journal,—but there is no harm in bring- 
ing to the notice of exhibitors some really 
humourous lantern 
slides that will 
help toget crowded 
rooms. Humour 
Without vulgarity 
is the thing now 
wanted, and we 
are indebted to the 
enterprise of that 
energetic caterer 
for the Photogra- 
phic and Lantern 
public, W. Tylar, 
of 41, High Street, 
Aston, Birming- 
ham, for some- 
thing quite novel 
Reat I) Arrears in this direction. 
We had an op- 
portunity of seeing a quantity of these produc- 
tions through the Lantern the other night, and 
we must say that we had an hour's treat, of quite 
an unexpected character. Every view in the 
series is a study in itself, and will be found 
worth studying. The bulk of the views are of a 
satirical nature, and are the work of the cele- 
brated Cartoonist Cynicus,” a man whose 
praises have been sung by all the leading papers 
in the land, and who has obtained the title of 
the second Hogarth. The slides are all coloured 
—aand nicely coloured too,-—and are guaranteed 
to raise a smile on the face of anyone but a 


must appeal forcibly to the small boys and 
doubly so to their mothers, while the double 
meaning attached to it will cause a ripple of 
laughter to the fathers. What can possibly be 
more funny than the slide entitled Bank Holiday ? 
The poor old father goes in front having two 
children struggling and brawling in his arms, 
and one hanging on to each coat tail, he looks 
dead tired, and the perspiration drops invisible 
drops, from his ruby coloured nose, his clothes 
look as careworn, and battered as he himself, 
his spouse follows behind with a kicking child 
in arms, others dragging on her: skirts, one has 
been left behind on its back in the roadway, and 
from its picture it can be seen that lusty yells 
eminate from the orifice under its nose, a straw 
hat belonging to another of the children has fled 
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away in the distance, and the whole composition 
is a study in character. Another is called the 
coming woman, and shows how she enjoys bank 
holiday. She is decked out in baggy sleeves, 
and baggy bloomers of a very loud pattern, she 
has a seat on her cyele, and is scorching along at 
a rate that is making the men-folk fly in all 
directions. It seems she is altogether too fast 
for them—she has on her head a professor's cap, 
on her eyes a pair of glasses, and between her 
teeth a briar pipe, while the set and determined 
look upon her face is a study. Look at another 
reproduced here, and sce how the poet fares when 
writing an ‘ Ode to solitude,” he may well fill 
up his ear with 
his finger, and 
bite pencil, 
waiting for inspi- 
ration to come 
apparently from 
the gin bottle seen 
upon the table. 
Note the patches 
on the _ clothes, 
and the boots with 
their show of 
toes, and the quick 
step of each and 
every living crea- 
ture shewn. No ~ 
plain black and | 
white can do jus- 


tice tothese slides, “Che Poel 


they must be secn. In all there are about 150 
subjects, and their price is 1/6 each. But Mr. 
Tylar has made arrangement to send 50 of these 
slides for actual trial on hire for one night at 4/- 


post free, and if two dozen are selected no charge 
for hire is made. 


SE 


Our: Reference Shelf. 


We wish to make our offices a centre for the 


dissemination of all matters relating to the Lan- 


tern and all branches leading up to it, and for 
this purpose we shall at all times be pleased to 
receive a call from anyone interested in this sub- 
ject. We are situate in the best part of the City, 
two minutes from New Street, L. and N.W. and 
Midland Railways, and five from Snow Hill, 
G@.W.R. We are on the fifth floor, and an 
clevator is in constant use for visitors, and for 
their information we have received Catalogues 
from the following firms :—Messrs. J. Bamforth, 
Holmfirth, Lantern Slides; Grayston Bird, Bath, 
Lantern Slides; Buteher and Sons, Lanterns, 


Slides and accessories; Jloss and Son, Birming- 
ham, Acetylene generators, jets, and purifiers; 
Riley Bros., Bradford, Lanterns, Slides, acces- 
sories and Hire lists; Thom and Hoddle, West- 
minster, S.W., Acetylene generators, purifiers, 
etc.; York and Son, Notting Hill, London, Lan- 
tern Slides. We have also copies of the following 
journals.: —-The ‘American Amateur Photo- 
yrapher,’’ Apollo,’ ‘* Applied Microscopy .and 
Laboratory Methods,” ‘‘ Camera,” ‘‘ Dicptric and 
Ophthalmometric Review,” freemason’s Chron- 
New Barnet, Kuhlow’s, ‘‘ German Trades’ 
Review.” ‘ Optician and Photographic Trades’ 
Review.” 

‘* Photographic Times Bulletin,” ‘* Photography 
Du Nu,” ‘ Photographic Journal,” ‘* Practical 
and Junior Photographer,” ‘‘ Scientific American,” 
Lous and Canadian Photographer.” 

Most of these publications may be known to our 
readers, if they are not, we shall be pleased to 
introduce them to some very interesting ac- 
quaintances. We single out for notice this month 
‘*The Dioptric and Ophthalmometric Review.”"— 
A monthly journal, published in the interests of 
the British Optical Association, whose aims are to 
improve the Optician and make him by examina- 
tion, more capable, so that the spectacle wearing 
public may benefit. 

‘The Freemason's Chronicle.’ —A weekly paper 
devoted to the interests of the Craft, full of good 
readable articles and notices of events. 7 

‘* Photography Du Nu.’’—This book should 
be in the hands of every photographer who has 
artistic tastes, and also the artist. There are 
some gems of figure studies, nothing to offend, 


and on the whole well worth the price charged, 
8/-. 


Thro’ Our Lantern. 


Mr. F. Brown, 13, Gate Street, Holborn, London, 
W.C., brings out a new Dissolving tap for Acety- 
lene gas. We tested it and find it a very efficient 
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little instrument, one serious drawback is that 
there is no check to the plug turning right round, 
this can easily be remedied. 

Another improvement in the well-known I’.B. 
Jet, a cut off plug is now inserted so that gas 
may be lowered without interfering with the 


regulating taps, adding largely to efficiency of 
the jet. 


Messrs. Moss, Snow Hill, Birmingham, bring 
out a handy tool and burner draw which fits into 
the Lantern, and is called the ‘“ Moss” Tray 
drawer. 


A * Moss” Combination,—a set of jets in 2, 
3 end 4 burners, all equal pressure. 

A still more important help to Acetylene 
workers is the “ Moss” Purifier and Jet tray, a 
very good combination, which does its work well, 
it does away with the dark brown haze, which 
is the indication of moisture and impurities, thus 


lessening the deposit in top of burners and en- 
sures longer use. It also improves the shape of 
the flame, by extracting all foreign substances, 
allowing pure gas only to pass. The illustrations 
shew the burner in use, and a rubber tube placed 


on when not in use keeps the air from acting on 


the material. 


A charge costs 6d. and wants renewing after 
the second or third exhibition, it can be renewed 
in a few minutes by unscrewing inlet cap. 


Messrs. Willway and Sons bring out a fine jet 
“Gwyer” No. 5, a cheaper kind than the well- 
known “Gwyer,” it is very effective in work, 


giving a brilliant light and should be very much 
in demand, it retails at 35/-. , 


Owing to want of space other novelties are 
held over till next month. 


Correspondence. 


HeALTH LECTURES, 
To the Editor, 

“DEAR Sik,—L am desirous of attracting public 
attention to the course of Health Lectures to be de- 
livered during the coming winter season in the city under 
the auspices of the Birmingham Athletic Institute. 
Last year’s programme, like that of previous years, was 
based upon the laws of hygiene for the people, brought 
down to the comprehension of the man and woman in 
the street. Next season’s lectures will be on the same 
popular basis, delivered by gentlemen of the highest 
repute in Midland medical cireles, 

‘For ten years these lectures have been given in Bir- 
mingham., ‘They have attracted audiences totalling 
over 100,000 people. This year Smethwick is to be in- 
cluded in the range of the lectures, and under the 
direction of the ‘Smethwick Recreation and Gymnastic 
Association,’ health lectures similar to those given in 
Birmingham will be periodically delivered in the Smeth- 
wick district. 

“The Health Lectures [ have ahove alluded to reach 
but a comparative few, and extend over a limited area ; 
they are merely an enlightening dropin the vast lake of 
hyvieni¢c ignorance, but their very ignorance is an object- 
lesson pointing to a State-neglected duty. The subject 
is altogether too pigantic for private enterprise or indi- 
vidual philanthropy to grapple with any degree of 
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effectiveness. It is to the State that the popular mind 
should turn, demanding a diffusion of knowledge which 
will enable the strong man and woman to keep liealthy, 
to the greater benelit of the individual and the greater 
safety of the majority. This ignorance deprives thou- 
sands annuallly of that ph ‘sical energy pon which the 
commercial and moral standards of the nation materially 
depend. 
Yours faithfully, 


Replies to Correspondents. 


c.D.—1, Write J. D. Griflin, Floodgate Street, for 
the glass you reqire. 2, Weshall deal with the Vapour 
Lamp in our November issue. 3, No. 

L.G.—Writes: Kindly give me information through 
your columns, | have several fine slides 
of which L should like copies off. How can | set 
about it, to get best results. Ja reply:—We hesitated 
if it would not be best to send on your query to the 
firm named, and let them deal with the matter. It would 
be flagrant piracy, and we trust you will not demean 
yourself by so cotemptible a proceeding as copying the 
slides mentioned. Your other query was answered by 
post. 


Cinematographist in difficulties, writes :—1, I want to 
take an animated picture of vocalist singing ‘ Holy 
City’ with various effects, 1 want a dissolving effect, 
on a constant background in the left-hand top corner of 
picture, the effect scenes are all monotone cloths on 
rollers, I have five special scenes. Can you give me any 


_ idea of the method of working, so as to yet the dissolv- 


ing effects on to these scenes. 2, Can yon tell me the 
method of producing the reversing effects on filins. Jn 
reply :—1, Set your scene with your singer in position, 
start singing, and the camera going at the same time, 
when you get to the part of the song where the effect 
comes in, stop camera and singer, place the background 
cloth in the corner you wish with the figure suspended 
or otherwise, when all is ready let the singer take a few 
bars back, and when she comes to the part where 
the effect of angels appear, start the machine and 
continue till effect vanishes then mar i remove the effect, 
then go on till the finish, stopping the macliine at each 
effect, beginning and finishing, and at the changing of 
each scene. But why go to the expense and trouble of 
taking films yourself, when there are so many experts 
who all their time and energies .to this class of 
work, write to our advertisers and get a quotation from 
them, giving yourideas. 2, Get two filins of the subject 
you want to reverse, and connect to the end of each, 
taking care that you turn the film towards the condensor 
in one and towards the lens in the other. 


A.G.—B. writes :—Until last season I was able to 
fully cope with all engagements myself, then I got more 
than 1 could well get through myself, so engaged an 
‘tssistant at so much per exhibition. On going round to 
make up my dates, find my assistant of last season 
has forestalled me and has booked up for himself a 
number of engagements which always fell to me, what 
lel claim have I upon him, there was no agreement, 
int L fully expected he would have acted honestly with 
ie, sdaswer Weare afraid A.G, has no remedy, we 
have vot the same trouble and can only put it down in 
the ledger, as payment for experience, taking care in 
future to get an agreement properly drawn up and 
siened, setting forth that all future e.gagements accru- 
iny from these sources shall bear commission, 


- Patent Inielligence. 


Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson & Co., Chartered Patent Agents, 322, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 
enquirics should be addressed. 


No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


5240 A portable table or trestle, to carry a lantern, or 
camera ; and a screen, with universal adjust- 
ments, for enlargements, redue- 
tions, or copying. For use with artiticfal or 
daylight. ‘T. M.S. Bloxam. Mareh 3rd. 


5577 Improvements in means of producing, reprodue- 
ing or exhibiting so called living pictures. J. H. 
Corthésy. Mareh 6th. 


11317 Improvements in kinematograph apparatus. C. 
Spiith. May 16th (complete). 


11579 Improvements in or relating to optical projection 
effects and apparatus for producing them. 4G. 
Goldston. May 2\Ist. 


11876 A new method of and means for exhibiting 
are reflected images and the like. W. K. 


» Dickson. May 24th. 
12006 LmproXements in or relating to lanterns for lee- 


tures, demonstrations and laboratory work. 
F. W. Branson. May 27th. 3 


13468. An improved reflecting lens attachment for 
photographing and exhibiting still and animated 
objects in natural colours. W. N. L. Davidson. 
June 14th. 


14754 Improvements in apparatus for taking, viewing, 
projecting and reproducing photographs of 
movable objects. H. Sage. July 2nd (complete). 


15530 Improvements in projection apparatus. W. L, 
Wise (The Firm of Williams, Browne & Earle, 
U.S.A.) July lith (complete). 


15623 Improvements in cinematographs. R. J. Apple- 
ton and J. Oulton. July 14th. 


15752 A consecutive view apparatus in combination 
with and followed by a personal performance 
from the subject or subjects of the views. E. L. 
Furst. July 15th. 


15855 Improvemeyts in dissolvers for the supply of 
acetylene and other gases to optical lanterns 
and the like. F. Brown. July 16th. 


15877 Improvements in apparatus for viewing or dis- 
laying cinematograph pictures. A. E. E. 
sreard. July 16th. 


16912 Improvements in apparatus for taking and re- 
roducing cinematographic pictures. L. F. 
errmann, J. Swoboda and C. Lutzenberger. 

July 30th. 


17257. Improved means for projecting the time on the 
walls or ceilings of darkened rooms. Dr. F. 
Hirth, Aug. 5th. 


19254 Improvements in apparatus for the projection of 
animated pictures. J. Bianchi and T, J. Har- 
bach. Sept. 2nd (complete). 
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Professional Ganternists Register. 


BIRMINGHAM. LEEDS. 
THE University LANTERNIST. J. W. Gannett, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 
JOHN FrLLows, 74, Winson Street. Upper Armley. 


A. G. Barctay, 44, Bath Row. 
H. Green, High Street, Aston. 


LINCOLN. 
A. H. Vinuer, 8, Motherly Lane. 


DUDLEY. 


Cuas. Duptey, Cinematographist. 


STOURBRIDGE. 
Datiow & Lewis, New Road. 


See note in “ Merve Mention.” 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 


that two references as to ability shall be furnished. 
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The Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographie 
Enlarger is issued on the Ist of every month, price 
Twopence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers or from the 
Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 


Advertisements (Scale of Charges), displayed :— 
| £s. d 


Front and back pages, by arrangement. 


Ordinary page (whole) ____... 8 0 
(quarter) 1 0 90 
» (eighth) 10 O 
per inch in column... 6 


EXCHANGE Column, General Wants, &c., (not 
Trade)— 


First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
words, 1d. 


Small Advertisements must reach the office not 
later than the first post. on the 20th of the month, All 
cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 
Magie Lantern Journal Company, Limited. 


All communications should be addressed to The 
Magie Lantern Journal Company, Ltd., Prince’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Notice of Removal. 


The Registered Office of the Magic Lantern 
Journal Company, Ltd., is removed from 
9a, Carthusian Street, London, E.C., to Prinee’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham. And the Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal will be published from the same 
address, Monthly, under the LEditorship of 


ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, to whom all com-_ 


munications relating to the business of the 
Company and the Journal should be addressed. 


LONDON READERS... 

... and the TRADE 
can obtain copies of the Journal 
from 

F. BRETT, 
Pilgrim Street, | 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 
83 and 85, Duane Street, New York City. 
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M 
ere Mention. 

Amateur Lecturers and Lecturing. With 
an experience of catering for Lecturers during 
the past 16 years, we have come to the conclu- 
sion that vast improvement may be made in the 
style of the thousand and one Amateur Lecturers 
up and down the country, and with a view of 
getting the best opinion, the Directors of the 
Journal offer a prize of £1 1s. Od. for the best, and 
10/6 for the second best contributed articles on 
“How to deliver a successful Lantern Lecture,”’ 
not to exceed 1,000 words. The article must be 


written from an amateur, not professional style 
of lecturing. | 


Harrow Church.—aAt the lower School on 
Saturday evening, October 4th, Mr. 8. Gardner 
delivered a very interesting lecture, illustrated by 
a series of photographic views on Harrow Church. 
The lecture which was listened to throughout 
with the greatest attention, was illustrated by 
means of some 64 beautiful slides made from 
Mr. Gardner’s own photographs. 


Lantern Service.—The first of the winter 
series of lantern services was given in the 
Theatre Royal, Newmarket Road, Cambridge, in 
connection with the Barnwell Mission, on Sunday 
evening, October 5th, when there was a large 
audience to listen to a lecture by Mr. Gilling on 
the subject of “The Redemption.” 


Chester and District Camera Club.—On 
Monday, October 6th, the first meeting of the 
winter session was held at the headquarters, 
City Road, when a. good number of members 
attended to hear Mr. R. J. Dubbin, of Messrs. 
lKidwards and Co., demonstrate on Kristal plates 


and the making of lantern slides. He also 


shewed by means of several slides which were 
thrown on the screen, the great advantage gained 
by the use of Isochromatic Plates. The presi- 
dent, Mr. EK. H. Thomas, briefly introduced the 
lecturer, and at the close proposed a hearty vote 
of thanks which was seconded by Mr. J. G. 
Cockrane. These demonstrations are held on 
the first and third Mondays in each month, and 
informal meetings every Thursday evening. 


Woodhouse Literary Society.—This society 
commenced its winter session on Tuesday night, 
October 7th, when Mr. Muir Wilson, Sheffield, 
gave his new lecture, “A Ride in the Great 
Sahara.”” It was illustrated by splendid lantern 
slides, and a large number of animated pictures, 
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which were specially taken by Mr. Jasper Red- 
fearn, Who accompanied the lecturer on his 
African tour. ‘The chair was occupied by Dr. Scott. 


Christ Church, -Southport.—On Tuesday 
evening, October 7th, a lecture to a fairly large 
attendance was given by the Rev. G. E. Craven, 
Association Secretary to the South American 
Missionary Society. The chair was taken by 
the Rev. Canon Honeyburne, who said in his 
opening remarks that South America was a 
country which had just lately been opened up, 
and in which there had been some wonderful 
discoveries made. The lecture, which was illus- 
trated by a number of lime-light views, was full 
of interest, and showed Indian life on the Chilian 
and Argentina side of the Andes. 


Edinburgh Photographic Society.—The 
opening meeting of this Society for the session 
1902-3 was held in the hall, 38, Castle Street, 
on Wednesday, October 8th. Dr. James Burns, 
who presided over a large attendance, delivered 
the opening address, which for the greater part 
dwelt on the advantages which the Society offered 
to all interested in photography. For the present 
session the syllabus contained papers embracing 
the technical, scientific, artistic, and entertaining 
aspects of the art. ‘The president regretted the 
falling away of some member at the end of each 
session. ‘Those who thus fell away, and gave as 
a reason that they had lost interest in the art, 
appeared to the speaker to be those who had no 
definite aim in photography. Proceeding, the 
president touched on the various fields which 
afforded opportunities for specialisation. Amongst 
others he mentioned architecture. ‘To the photo- 
grapher architecture had its difficulties, but it 
ought to be very popular, as it was one of the 
vrandest to which a photographer could devote 
his energies and skill. In the closing portion of 
his address the president urged on the members | 
the desirableness of increasing the membership 
of the Society so that they might be in a financial 
condition to enable them to secure new premises. 
The address was followed by a paper on “A 
Short Holiday in Normandy.” The paper, which 
was given by Mr. G. R. Anderson, C.E., was 
illustrated by lime-light views. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Society will 
be held in the Society’s Hall, 38, Castle 
Street, Edinburgh, from Saturday, November 
22nd to Saturday, December 6th, 1902. The 
judges are, O. Ogilvy Reed, R.5.A., Edinburgh, 
Harold Baker, Birmingham, and Charles Sweet, 
Rothesay. Fuller information may be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Mr. J. 5. McCulloch, 3a, 
North Street, David Street, Edinburgh. 
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The English Baptist Church at Oswestry, 
had a lantern illustrated lecture on the Colloseum 
at Rome on Thursday, October 9th, in the new 
church, when Mr. Samuel Lea, of Kinsale, took 
the chair. Mr. J. W. Scholetield, of Liverpool, 
showed some magnificent photographic views of 
some of the principal Italian architectural and 
ecclesiastical buildings. Mr. Charles I. Williams 
assisted with his lantern. 


Church Missionary Van.—Mr. G. Wyatt, on 
Friday, October 10th, gave a lecture at Merther 
Church Schoolroom, Truro, on the Society's 
work in Lower India, illustrated with lime-light 
lantern views. 


University Extension Lectures at Rother- 
ham.—On ‘Thursday, October 10th, the first of 
a course of six University Extension Lectures on 
the subject of ‘“ England and her neighbours in 
the East,’’ was delivered in the Rotherham Town 
Hall Asseinbly Rooms. The lecturer, Mr. Ian C. 
Hannah, M.A., formerly the master of the English 
school at Tientsin, dealt in an able and interest- 
ing way with “The Decay of Oriental States, 
and its Causes.” The lime-light lantern was 
brought into use for the purpose of showing the 
illustrative slides. The Mayor (Ald. Winter) 
presided. 


Birmingham Sunday Lecture Society. 
A’ crowded audience attended the Birmingham 
Town Hall on Sunday, October 12th, when Mr. 
Frederick Lambert, F.R.G.S., delivered a lecture 
on the “ Crystal Caves of New South Wales.” 
Professor Jordan Lloyd introduced the lecturer 
in a racy little speech, remarking that primitive 
man was content to live in caves and holes, and 
he sometimes thought it a pity we did not do 
likewise, as there are so many inconveniences 
attached to living in modern houses. Perhaps 
after hearing the lecture some among the audience 
might be tempted to try the experiment. The 
lecture proved to be one of the most interesting 
siven by the society, the lantern slides giving 
an excellent idea of the charm and _ beauty of 
the subterranean world to be found at Jenolan. 


Shaftesbury Industrial Betterment Lec- 
tures.—On Monday, October 13th, a lecture, 
entitled Britain’s Homes,” illustrated with lan- 
tern views and animated photographs, was given 
at the Cutler’s Bangeting Hall, Sheffield, by Mr. 
Budgett Meakin. Alderman Franklin presided, 
und the lecture, which is one of the Shaftesbury 
Industrial Betterment Lectures, was delivered 
under the auspices of the Sheffield Federated 
“Health Council. The object of these lectures is 


to widen and deepen popular interest in the con- 
ditions under which the working classes of our 
cities live and labour, and to enlist support for 
all remedial measures, whether public or private, 
from those till now indifferent. 


Craven.—On Monday, October 13th, an inter- 
esting lecture was given in the Friends’ Meeting 
House by Mr. H. i. Clarke on mission work in 
Madagascar, illustrated by a series of new 
lantern slides on the work and customs of the 


people. Mr. Clark has been a missionary in the 
island for 30 years. 


Teignmouth East Cliff Literary Society 
opened their winter session, October 13th, when 
Dr. R. V. Solly, of Exeter, gave an interesting 
lecture on ‘ Mimicry in Insect Life,” The 
lecture was illustrated by means of lime-light 
views. 


Messrs D. W. and E. E. Noakes provided 


the first of the season’s entertainments given at_ 


the Library, St. Mary Cray, on Tuesday eveniny, 
October 14th. The programme comprised a 
dioramic lecture, by Mr. D. W. Noakes, the sub- 
ject of which was “ England Bisected by a 
Steam Launch,’ which was profusely illustrated 
with slides. | 


Ether Saturators.—It has been mentioned 
to us that Ether Saturators are dangerous, and 
in conversation with an old Lanternist, he 
mentioned that he could not afford to risk his repu- 
tation by having the failures at exhibitions as he 
knows others have had. We know from practical 
experience that Saturators are good things, and 
in. the hands of careful workers they give good 
results. And as we believe they only want to 
be better known and tested, to become articles 
of general use, we will open our columns 
for a consensus ‘of opinion as to their general 
utility. We want to get at facts,—Why a failure 
occurred,— How it was overcome? or what re- 
sulted. Also, results of successful workers and 
their experiences. We don’t want general as- 
sertions, nor hearsay, but honest expressions of 
difficulties, and what was done with them. 


The British Industrial Commission's 
Visit to America.—aAs illustrating the great 
interest which is being taken in the United 
States respecting that projected visit to that 
country of the British Industrial Commission, 
Mr. Mosely has just received a cablegram from 
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Professor Bickmore, of New York, informing 
him that the special section over which he pre- 


sides has decided to send a representative to 


accompany the delegates on their visits to the 
several centres of industry. An expert will 
travel with him and take photographs for lantern 
slides, the whole to form the subject of a lecture 
on ‘ America’s Industrial Progress,” which will 
afterwards be circulated throughout the schools 
of the United States. Mr Mosely has replied, 
thanking the professor and asking for copies of 
the slides to be furnished to him in order that a 
series of lectures may be compiled bearing upon 
the various trades which the delegates forming 
the commission will be asked on their return to 
deliver to their fellow workmen with lantern 
illustrations. 


The Optical Lantern has received another 
convert—Masonry— Worshipful Brother Walter 
T. Owen (C.A., F.R.G.5.) has been entertaining 
the brethren of his lodge, the Bedford Mark, 
Birmingham, with an illustrated cycling tour 
through Normandy. Touraine and Brittany made 
from snapshots. The University Lanternist ma- 
nipulated the lantern, and the lecture was well 
received and greatly appreciated. Worshipful 
Bro. Owen maintains that there is a great field 
for the lantern in Masonrv, and instead of the 
usual impromptu concerts after the banquet, illus- 
trated science, or other lectures, would not only 
be interesting and educational, but welcomed. 
Worshipful Bro. Owen's lecture was only an ex- 
periment and the thin end of the wedge, but it 
was a great success, and he has received an 
invitation to repeat it to the London brethren in 
November. 


Our sympathies are extended to our fellow 
citizen, Councillor Lancaster, who mourns the 
loss of his wife. 


And to the relatives of Mr. W. G. Archer, of 
Liverpool, whose death occurred (after we had 
gone to press) last mouth, following an attack of 
tyhoid fever. Mr. Foster Archer, his brother, 
now superintends the business of the firm in 


Lord Street. 


We learn that a somewhat alarming fire oc- 
curred on the preimises of Mr. Spiegelhalter, 
Optician, ete., of Malton. A large portion of the 
house was gutted, but owing to the efforts of the 
firemen the business portion was saved, and 
business will go on as before. 


G 


~ 
Animate S TERESGRAPHS. 


~ notes recorded in this book have but little 
novelty in them; for in these days of ex- 
haustive scientific research there is unavoidably 
some repetition both in theory and practice. We 
hope, however, by a judicious discrimination to 
extract some ideas that may prove fresh and 
worthy of consideration. 


t is not unlikely we shall find that some of the 


After some notes of all the known methods of 
steroscopic projection, embracing the works of 
Duboseq, J. Ch D’Almeda, Blanchére and many 
others, as well as those practised by Freshwater 
and Anderton; it is remarked that with the re- 
cent improvements and advancements in the 
cinematograph industry, one would suppose it 
possible to give to, the public stereoscopic effect 
without involving anylitical means of any de- 
scription. Unfortunately however we have not yet 
arrived at that stage of perfection, and not until 
the laws of binocular vision are better understood 
by physicists, may we expect a practical soiution 
of this complex problem. We may know the 
nature of light, and understand to some extent 
the manner of its velocity through the ethereal 
and sicle, but not until such knowledge be suppli- 
mented with a clear and complete understanding 
of its power or influence upon the visual facul- 
ties, can we hope to formulate such methods as 
will give to the mind the sensation of our aim, 
Meanwhile, we must content owselves with 
what may be termed improvements on existing 
systems. We may take for instancethe Blanchére- 
))’Almedia method and modify it for use with 
animated projections. Several ways may be 
given so that a positive film might be made, in 
which alternate pictures were dissimilar, and 
that successive projections would correspond to 
the images seen by the two eyes in nature, A 
compound positive from dissimilar negatives made 
ina binocwar cinematograph camera could with 
some trouble be produced, but a simpler method 
is suggested whereby a compound negative is 
made in the first instance, and by one lens. 
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OSvEcTs 


Reference being made to the diagram Fig. 1, let 
A represent the usual cinematograph apparatus, 
with the handle at B, revolving shutter at C, and 
the lens at D. At the front is placed a stage 
fitted with mirrors F-E-G. F and G are hinged 
at Iand J, and are provided with thumbscrew 
adjustable means at K-L. The mirror E, is 
double faced, and turns on a centre pinion, means 
being provided so that it is caused to make } 
revolution, each time the film in the camera is 
moved onward one space. Thus, as the operator 
turns the handle in the usual manner, light is 
received first from the right hand side and then 
from the left, the } turn of the mirror EH, being 


made whilst the shutter is passing in front of the . 


lens, and the film is moving. The distance be- 
tween the two outside mirrors is sufficient to give 
stereoscopic relief, and their angle is adjustable 
so that the object being photographed may come 
in the centre of the field in all pictures. When 
the mirror E is at rest, it is situated at an angle 


of 45 degrees in relation to the front of the 
camera. Now it is obvious that a positive made 
from a negatve film so taken, when projected 
upon the screen in the usual way, will produce 
a confused picture, as the dissimilarity existing 
will prevent perfect overlapping of all parts. 
This brings us to our next point—the method of 
projection. 


Fi 76.2. 


'. A special shutter is provided as in Fig. 2, and 
the space ordinarily left open for the transmission 
of light is covered respectively with red and green 
glasses. The mechanism of the apparatus is such 


_ that the red is passing by the objective lens just 


as the right eye picture is being shown, and the 
green glass passes the objective just as the left 
eye picture is projected. Now as in the Blan- 
chére-D’Almedia method, each spectator is pro- 
vided with a pair of glasses, corresponding in 


‘colour to the tints of the shutter glasses, with 


result that only the proper picture is visible to 
each eye. Hence the subjects projected upon 
the screen apparently possess not merely anima- 
tion but are seen also in solid relief. It should 
have been mentioned that the mirrors used in 
the apparatus have the silver precipitated upon 


the front surface, so that perfectly sharp images. 


are procurable. The tint of the glasses may be 
modified to suit various illuminants, but in any 
case the companion colours employed should be 
strictly complimentary. 


Enlarging for Pictorial Work. 


By J. Pace Crort, 


AVING been asked to give a somewhat 
general description of my method of 
working for this purpose, in proceeding 

to do so, I should straightway like to state that 

I do not in any way claim that my way is she 

correct or even the best way, it is simply my 
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way ; surely the best way for every worker is the 
way he finds best for him. I am afraid my way 
can’t even be termed sound, and certainly not 
orthodox, but as I do not for a moment imagine 
I am unique among personages, I feel there are 
many who, taking to pictorial photography for a 
hobby, prefer to do it in a way agreeable to their 
own individual taste and temperament. We 
often read that Mr. So and So at some particular 
demonstration advocates such and such a way, 
and the audience subsequently implicitly carry 
out his instructions in exactly the same manner, 
1.¢.,in a2 Way common to them all, and achieve 
a common result, and what is common to all is 
getting dangerously near the commonplace. 


Individual effort may be by some described as 
rule of thumb work, but nothing is more con- 
ducive to originality than for every one to 
endeavour to work out his ideas in his own way. 


The very thought of enlarging frightens many, 
and in conjuring up many difficulties they raise 
up a hogey unto themselves; as in most things 
it is the unknown which terrifies, so as soon as 
one becomes aware how exceedingly simple is 
_ enlarging, and how great the opportunities offered 
for picture making, so quickly will all doubts 
disappear and one will regretfully wonder why 
the venture was not made earlier. Were I called 
_upon to give up either my camera or my enlarging 
lantern, I certainly should relinquish the former, 
as such negatives as [ have would find me enough 
work to attempt picture making for the next 
year or two. 

Of course it is understood that enlarging can 


also be done by the camera—by those who have | 


time to work by daylight—by blocking out the 
whole of the light from a window and leaving a 
space just sufficient to fit the back of the 
camera. Thus by placing the camera close up 
to the aperature, inserting the negative in the 
slide and drawing the shutter, the light will pass 
first into the camera through the negative, then 
through the lens, and expand the image in the 
same way as in the lantern. The great objection 
to my mind in this method is that the necessary 
exposure is so brief as to permit very little time 
for control, consequently there is not nearly as 
much margin between over and under exposure. 


It’s a poor negative that does not contain a 
square inch of something strong pictorially. This 
is quite sufficient to enlarge easily up to 15 x 12; 
in fact many of my things of this size which 
have met with some success at the leading exhi- 
bitions have been obtained in this way from 
about this size, and they would probably have 
been made still larger from that square inch or 
so had I the necessary dishes. 
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A large negative has an enormous advantage 
over a small one in the fact that you can take 
the strongest portion of the former and then have 
a good sized picture for exhibition purposes. 
Again for those who like their work fairly sharply 
defined, I have seen enlargements which ap- 
pear sharper than the original small portion of 
the negative. This, I think, may be explained 
by the fact that the loss in definition during the 
enlarging is very little compared to the extra 
gain in size, thus giving the appearance of the 
extra sharpness. 

Another feature in making enlarged negatives is 
that it gives you two extra chances. The first is the 

~opportunity to correct, suppress, or eliminate 
in making the transparency; which further 
facility is again offered in making the negative 
by contact, and all work on the transparency - 
being practically unobservable on the negative. 


A leading pictorialist in the front rank has stated 


that he obtained the effect of those rays of light 
which are frequently seen issuing from a dark 
cloud, by spreading out fingers and thumb, and 
intercepting the light that issued from the lantern 
during the making of the enlarged transparency. 
Numerous methods of control will suggest them- 
selves in working to’ all who wish to stamp their 
work with their own individual taste, more in- 
deed I feel during these operations than at any 
other period. | 

(To be continued ). 
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A Lantern Slide Reducing 


Camera, 
By “THE Noman.” 


he the Lantern Season is rapidly approach- 


ing, the following description of a lantern 

slide reducing camera I have in hand, 
will perhaps prove interesting to those, who, like 
myself, enjoy making their own apparatus :-— 


Fig. 1 shows, roughly, the complete apparatus. 
There is nothing special about the camera, and 
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of course the ordinary field camera will do, but 
this one has been substantially made, without 
swing back, rising front, or reversing back, and 
it cannot be accidently moved when once clamped. 
The focus is adjusted by sliding either the front 
or back and clamping in position. The bellows 
allow an extension of 16 or 17 inches to enable 
a small portion to be enlarged direct out of a 
negative or print if required, and the dark slide is 
quarter plate size, with adapters of thin cigar 
box wood to keep the lantern plate close in 
register and in the centre. 

The board, on which the camera works, is 
about three feet long and six inches wide, with a 
groove cut down each edge, which is #-in. thick. 
The clamps at the front and back of the camera 
clip in these grooves. At the end as shown in 
Vig 1a, two strips are fastened three inches apart 
and a bush for a screw is fixed in the centre. 
This board might of course be made to fold but 
as the apparatus is always used at home I have 
left mine solid, 
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Now for the negative holder. This is a box of 
-in. stuff—12 inches square, and 2 inches deep 
outside measurement. Two of the pieces for the 
sides were cut 114 inches long the thickness of 
the other two sides making the half-inch up. A 
bottom is now fastened on inaking the box 24 
inchesin depth. This bottom piece before fasten- 
ing should have a piece 74 inches square cut out 
of the centre and four small screw bushes are 
fixed at the points marked “A.” These bushes 


are at equal distances from each other and at the 


Their use will be 
Two bushes are also inserted 


same distance from the edve. 


at ““B’”’—one at each side,—-45 inches from the 
top and in the middle of the side. 


The next piece Tig. 3 is 12 inches square of 
1-in. wood, and has 9 hole 61 inches by 44 inches 
cut out of the middle. Three strips were glued 
on an eighth of an inch from the edge of this 
hole, and the other strip—one of the longer ones 
—was placed right at the edge but with a groove 
taken out of it to allow the edge of the plate to 
yo in. The upper edge of the plate is held by 
two little brass turn buttons, as shown. As I 
also use quarter plates, I have a smaller piece 
made to fit in the place of the half plate negative. 
The quarter plate opening is — in the 
same way as the other. 

From Fig. 3 it will be seen that there are two 
small ares “A” about two inches long, just oppo- 
site each other. These were struck from the 
centre before the board was cut, and then sawn 
out with a fret-saw. They just cover. cither 
pair of the bushes “A” shown in Fig. 2, and 
their use is two-fold. First they provide a move- 
ment like the reversing back, and secondly an 
adjustment to throw the negative out of straight 
in case one has not got the picture square on the 
negative. Many hand-camera negatives suffer in 


this respect. 


FIC 


The last thing is a frame, Fig. 4. This ts 12} 
inches wide by. 14 inches high. The sides are 
one inch deeper than those “of Vig. 2 in order 
that a moveable frame to hold cvound class may 
be inserted, if required, this being held in position 
by the little turn-buttons shown. This latter 
frame has small brass wings which prevent it 
falling inwards as shown in Tig. 4a. 

Figures 2and 3 screwed tovether now vo in- 
side Fig. 4, the frame carrying the negatives 
being nearest the camera. Slots about 2 ‘inches 
long : are cut in the sides of Fig. 4. The bottom 
of these slots must just cover the bushes B Fig. 2 
and must not be more than ¥-ineh from the edge 
nearest the camera. This throws the reversing 
back clear of the sides, and it is convenient to 
have all the adjustments on the camera side, so 
that the ground glass need not be moved. 
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The slots provide a rising motion and also a 
sWing arrangement, and when a slot about 4 
inches long is cut in the bottom, to come just 
over the bush in the baseboard a_ horizontal 
motion is provided. 

The parts are now assembled—Fig. 4 is slipped 
between the grooves on the baseboard and a 
screw inserted with a washer next to the wood 
to take the wear. A washer should be put 
under all the screw heads otherwise holes will 
soon Wear, and the screws will not grip. ‘Figs. 
2 and 3 are put in between, with the reversing 
back nearest the camera, and lastly the ground 
glass inserted. 

The wood, (with the exception of the base- 
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board which is common pine) is Canary white- 
wood }-in. thick, bought at the fretwork shop 
ready planed, while the screws are small milled 
head screws as used about cameras. They are 
all of one size so that they fit any bush. 

It may be objected that the apparatus is very 
large, but I have made-it large enough to be 
used asa copying stand for prints as well as 
negatives. For use in this way I remove Fig. 3 
altogether and stretch a piece of velvet over 
Fig. 2. This velvet is of great use in case of 
thin unmounted prints as it gives them a deeper 
colour. In the case of a newspaper cutting, 
which sometimes I wish to copy, the velyet pre- 
vents the print on the back showing through. 


Thro’ Our Lantern. 
“Sol ’’ Lamp, is an incandescent spirit 
AD 
64 


lamp, and a very ingeniously thought out 
article, burning Methylated Spirit thro’ a 
mantle of the Welsbach type, but rather coarser 
and smaller. We tried the light, and find it gives 
about 90 C.P. of a pale greenish cast. To those 
lanternists who use their appartus in the drawing 
or dining rooms it will prove a handy little 
article, only, dun’l, let us emphasize the don't, 
don’t show coloured slides with this light. We 
put thro’ some plain slides of seascapes and they 
were beautiful in tone and colour. Next came 


some very finely coloured slides, and they were 
dowdy—the colour was spoilt, a re-action had 
taken place—our first thought was that the slides 
were badly painted, on second thoughts, we knew 
that was not so, and tried them thro’ an acetylene 
lit lantern and they were alright. For plain— 
slides we can well recommend the new acquain- 
tance to the consideration of lanternists, they 
can be obtained from Messrs. Butcher & Sons. 
Price, £1 8s. 


This firm also put on the market a very useful 
single lantern for lecturers’ use, it is well made 
and the price £7 5s.—reasonable. 
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Tylar’s Latest Vice—The Gripper, a simple 
and cheap form of holder for use in binding lan- 
tern slides, well made in oxydised brass on wood 
stand, this is very different from the cheap cast 
iron clamp on the market. Price, 2s. 


The Hall-Edward’s Slide Binding Clamp. 


A superior made article, with brass fittings on 


mahogany stand, an ingenious appliance for 


manipulating lantern slide and the binder which 
is placed in the groove shown in the baseboard, 
the clamp being movable is brought down so that 
each edge of the slide can be pressed in contact 
with the binder. Price, 5s. 6d. 
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Our old friend The ‘ Dreadnaught” Acetylene 
Generator, comes out this season with a clean 
face, that is, all parts that can be polished are 


} 


| 


nickled and present a brighter appearance. The 
bell and carbide holder are so treated, and a 
useful addition is a funnel, which when not in 
use fits over the spring of the carbide holder and 
keeps off the strain of the bell. £2 2s. sent to 
Mr. Wm. Tylar, of Aston, will bring along a 


complete outfit for the production of the acety- 
lene gas. 


KRM 
Correspondence. 


ILALESOW EN, 
October 6th, 1902. 
To the Editor, 

‘“ DEAR Sir,—Thanks for copy of Lantern Journal 
to hand, | think it would have been a pity for this 
useful journal todie out. I don’t think the lantern will 
be elbowed out just yet. Some nine years ago [ ran a 
Jantern in a Chureh Mission Room for the season ; then 
I only lighted up for the address—next season for the 
whole of the service—hymns, lessons, everything by 
lime-light. Last season was a record one, commencing 
Sunday, September Ist, 1901, and finishing Sunday, 
July 13th, 1902. Attendance good from start to finish. 
I commenced again last month (September) and although 
the interval has been so short the hall lias been crowded 
each Sunday evening. So far as | Know no other places 
suffer loss of congregation, as the people who attend 
these services would probably go to no other place of 
worship. But many after attending for a time and 
getting used to the order of service find their way to 
church. 

The Lantern Services were tried in the first place he- 
cause although the place was well lighted, warm and 
comfortable, whatever means had been tried before, 
failed to draw a congregation. 

Some few people have or fancy they have an objection 
to a lantern being used in a place of worship. To such 
I can only say, Soe us a better plan and we will adopt 
it. 

Wishing your interesting and useful journal every 
success. 

I remain Sir, 
Yours respectfully, 
W. J. BUTLER.” 


NEW PLYMOUTH, N. Z., 
June 12th, 1902. 
To the Editor, 

“DEAR Sir,—It is.a long time since [ wrote to you 
and gave you any account of my work and travels on 
this side of the world. Since I wrote last I have 
travelled all through N.S. Wales, Queensland, and am 
at this present time giving entertainments all through 
New Zealand. N. Z. is a very charming colony and a 
most delightful colony to travel through. Within a 
few days we shall be in the Hot Lake District, and in 
the midst of the Wonder Land of the World, but for 
years this country has been overdone with picture shows 


of all kinds. When we leave New Zealand it is my 
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intention to go to the Far East and visit India. [have 
enclosed seme newspaper enttings re my entertainments 
here, which may be of interest to your readers, 
remain, 
Faithfully yours, 
E. H. STEVENSON.” 


The Daily News, New Plymouth, New Zealand, 
Friday, May 3vth, 1902. 


STEVENSON’s BioscoreE ENTERTAINMENT. 


The entertainment provided at the Whiteley Hall on 
Friday evening, when Mr. E. H. Stevenson sulnmitted 
his second programme, was exceptionally good. The 
favourable opinion expressed of the first night of the 
season was fully confirmed last night, when the animated 
and fixed views were of a very superior character. The 
programme was a lengthy one, the subjects being ad- 
mirably chosen and arranged, and the change from 
grave to gay was calculated to please everyone. Nearly 
all the pictures are quite new to New Plymouth, and 
the manipulation of the Bioseope, which is a particularly 
fine and powerful one, left nothing to be desired. The 
items thrown on the screen were very sharp and clear] 
defined, the animated pictures being a Jong way, both 
in size and clearness, ahead of the majority of those 
generally shown, ‘There were far too many items for us 
to particularise, but the views of Windsor Castle were 
worth going miles to see, and must have been a revela- 
tion to many of those present, giving a splendid idea of 
that magnificent home of the British Royal Family. 
The animated pictures of the Niagra Falls were simply 
marvellous and realistic beyond conception. Some en- 
tirely new views of the late (Jueen’s funeral and King 
Edward opening his first Parliament were excellent. 
Some animated views of lovely Irish scenery were 
greatly appreciated. The concluding item was a grand 
spectacular film 800 feet long, taking over 30 minutes to 
pass before the audience, being the story of Joan of 
Are. This is supposed to be the longest and most costly 
animated picture ever produced. The life and work of 
the famous Joan of Are from the time she left her 
home and placed herself at the head of the French 
army, Which she led to victory, to her final capture and 
execution is very graphically portrayed. The audience 
was very appreciative, liberally applauding the various 
items. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


Anonymous” writes:—A conundrum. What cana 
butcher use a Mategraph for? See adyt., page iii. 
know a butcher who does good with 
a Matoygraph after his usual business hours, and the 
films he shows are really first rate. The mistake was a 
printer’s error. 

A. Garner. 1. An advt. in general column would no 
doubt bring in what you require. 2. Write the English 
Mechanic and World of Science. 3. We cannot make 
comparisons in favour of any one of our advertisers, 
write the firms mentioned. 4. Brassworkers do not 
advertise, they only work for the wholesale trade, and 
consequently do not wish their names published. 5. No. 

J. L’rice, Maleern Link. The maker, we believe, died 
some time ago, and since then we have not heard of the 
articles being on the market. They practically went 
out of date a few years ago. We have replied be post 
as requested, 


- Patent Intelligenee. - 


Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson & Co., Chartercd Patent Agents, 322, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 
enquirics should be addressed. 


No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


7135 A combination acetylene gas generator and 
arrangement of burners for lantern projec- 
tion and like purposes. W, C. Hughes. 


15083 Improvements in or connected with cinemato- 
graphs. P. Fehling. 


4309 Improvementsin panoramic photographic appar- 


14158 Improvements in or connected with apparatus 
for optical projection for luminous advertising 
and other purposes. W. Claypole and The 
Electrical Luiniscriptor Company, Limited. 


2600 Improvements in and relating to advertising 
devices. KR. W. Vining and H. Woolner. 


4092 Improvements in apparatus for illuminating dis- 


tant places in space and for other purposes. | 
A. Engelsmann. 


7650 Improvements relating to cinematographs. A. 
V. E. Daubresse. 


10695 Improvements inand relating to cinematographs. 
C. G. Fils. 


12356 Improvements in lantern masks and the like. A. 
W. Johnson. 


18015 An improved device for 


a phonograph and cinematograph. Lake. 
11317 Improvements in kinematograph apparatus. C., 
Spath. 


14754 Improvements in apparatus for taking, viewing, 
projecting and photographs of 
movable objects. . Sage. 


20173 Improvements in panoramic projecting appar- 
atus. Mills (Lumiere and Lumiere). | 


23564 Improvements in and relating to cinematograph 
apparatus, Mortier (date applied for under 
International Convention, May 2, 1901). 


5306 ——— in or relating to automatic 


advertising or display apparatus. A. J. Boult 
(communicated ). 


20773 Improvements in cinematographs and other simi- 
lar instruments. <A. C. Franklin, 24th Sept., 
1902. 


21447 Improvements in cinematographs. A. Wrench, 
Ind October, 1902. 


21996 Improvements relating to films or bands for cine- 
matographs and the ike. H. Hl, Lake (Société 
L. Gaumont et Cie, France) 9th October, 
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Professional fanternists’ Register. 


BELFAST. | LEEDS. 


ALEx. R. Hoaa, Trinity Street. J. W. Gansutt, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 


Upper Armley. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Tue University LANTERNIST. 
JoHN 74, Winson Street. 
A. G. Barcuay, 54, Bath Row. 

H. J. Green, High Street, Aston. 


Frank G. Porter, Silverbirch Road, 
Erdington. LONDON. 


J. BRANDoN Mepnanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kensington, 8.E. 


LINCOLN. 
A. H. Viner, 8, Motherby Lane. 


CHISWICK, Middlesex. 
Cnas. Cuarke, 39, Elliott Road. 


REIGATE, REDHILL and 


J. C. Wnrrr, 116, High Street. A. H. Dunnine, 77, Doods Road, Reigate. 


STOURBRIDGE. 
Dattow & Lewis, New Road. 


DONCASTER. 


A. G. Drewery, Paxtergate. 


SWANSEA. 


DUDLEY. | 
Dunk, 80, Upper Aberdyberthi Street. 


Cuas. Duptey, Cinematographist. 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 
that two references as to ability shall be furnished, 


Professional cards inserted for 2/6 per annum, The Journal will be sent post free for 


a year for an additional 2/6, 
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PUBLISHED ON THE IST OF EACH MONTH. 


ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, Editor. Established 1889. 


The only Monthly 
entirely to the interests of Lanternists. 


Price Twopvence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
12 Months, 3s. Post Free United States, 12 Months, 75 cents, Post Free. 


SUBSCRIPTION FORM. 


THE MAGIC LANTERN JOURNAL CO., 


LIMITED., 


Princes Chambers, Corporation Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


send me THE OPTICAL MAGIC LANTERN JOURNAL AND 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGER (for twelve months, post free 
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Price 2d. Post free 3d. 


CONTENTS. 
Mere Mention 
An Interesting Visit .. es 
Pyominent Men in the tet World (New Seiten, No. ee 
Thro’ our Lantern 
Our Book Shelf 
Correspondence 
Answers to Correspondence 
Patent Intelligence .. 
Professional Lanternists’ 


The Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic 
Enlarger is issued on the Ist of every month, price 
Twopence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers or from the 
Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 

12 months 3/- 
Advertisements (Seale of Charges), displayed 


Front and back pages, by arrangement. 


Ordinary page (whole) . 0 0 
» per inch in column... 


4 

EXCHANGE Column, (ieneral W ants, Xe., (not 
Trade)— 

First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
words, 1d, 

Small Advertisements must reach the office not 
later than the first post on the 20th of the month. 
All cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 
Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limited. 


We must ask the leniency a our readers for 
the lateness of our prestent issue. Owing to 
an accident at the paper mills, the supply 
could not be delivered in time for the journal 
to be issued on the Ist. 


Notice of Removal. 


The Registered Office of the Magic Lantern 
Journal Company, Ltd., is removed from 
9, Carthusian Street, London, ..C., to Prince’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham, And the Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal will be published from the same 
address, Monthly, under the Editorship of 
ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, to whom all com- 
munications relating to the business of the 
Company and the Journal should be addressed. 


yee 


LONDON READERS .. 

... and the TRADE 
can obtain copies of the Journal 
from 

F. BRETT, 

Pilgrim Street, 

Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 
| 83 and 85, Duane Street, New York City. 
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Amateur Lecturing Competition.—-This 
Competition, for particulars of which readers are 
referred to our November issue, remains open 
another month. 


Richmond Atheneum—On Monday, Nov. 
3rd, the lecturer was Prof. J. W. Rudd, F.R.S., 
a past president of the Geographical Society, 
who delivered a highly instructive address on 
“The Recent Eruptions at Martinique and St. 
Vincent.” The lecturer said that he antici- 
pated that a great deal of valuable information 
would be the outcome of the visits of the various 
commissions to the scene of the eruptions, with 
the object of gathering evidence. The address 
was illustrated by a number of splendid lantern 
views. 


Novel Open-air Campaign. 


LANTERN SHows anD Stum Concerts.—The 
open-air work of the Cardiff and District Tem- 
perance Band of Hope Union, has, notwith- 
standing the bad weather, been of a very 
successful and novel character. For three 
months open-air meetings have been held con- 
tinously, not only in the town, but in the out- 
lying districts. Besides the usual Temperance 
addresses, Illustrated Lantern Slides. Soloss, 
recitations, and instrumental music enlivened 
the proceedings and interested large audiences. 
About six weeks ago, through the kindness 
of the president of the Union (Mr. John 
Cory, J.P.), the mission van of the National 
Temperance League, under the care of Mr. George 
Garlick, travelled through Whichurch, Birch- 
grove, Taffs Well, Penarth, Cadoxton, Barry 
Dock, Barry, Llantwit, Major, Bridgend, Cow- 
bridge, Llantrisant, Ely, Llandaff the 
intervening villages. At all these places the 
missioner was received by the various sections 
of the Temperance party, and enthusiastic 
gatherings were held. 

In addition to the meetings at Brigend, Mr. 
Garlick. visited some of the lodging-houses on 
the Sunday afternoon, and gave short addresses 
to those in the kitchens. The meetings in the 
country were all well attended, with an average 
of 250 at each meeting, and much good has been 
done. The Temperance cause has received a 
great impetus through the van mission. 

Although the missioner has had plenty of 
opposition to contend with, he has dealt with it 
in his homely manner, and, being a working man 
himself, his earnest and telling addresses are 
most suitable to meet miners, coal trimmers, 
hayvies, ete. 


been held at the new Town Hall works, the 
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Arriving at Cardiff, open-air lantern mectings, 
arranged and conducted by Mr. Leonard Page, 
the organising secretary of the Union, formed a 
special feature of the meetings, and some sixty 
pictures bearing upon all phases of ‘Temperance 
work were exhibited and explained. This idea 
drew enormous crowds, and besides spreading 
much useful information, formed a pleasant 
novelty in some of the dreariest quarters of the 
town. The workshops of the town have also 
been visited, and dinner-hour meetings have 


Railway Sheds, the Globe Foundry and other 
places. Slum concerts have also been a special 
feature of this year’s summer campaign, some of 
the principal artistes of the town taking part 
therein, while the Blue Ribbon choir rendered 
yood service. ‘Tiger Bay” was en féte on 
these occasions, and a mass of people of all 
nationalities enjoyed the best of music.  Alto- 
gether, eighty meetings of one kind and another 
have been held; attended by, in the aggregate; 
30,000 persons. 

Large crowds gathered round the van each 
night, and pledges have been taken at the various 
meetings. The missioner has done good work 
in Wales with the Caravan, and a large amount 
of ‘Temperance literature has been given away at 
each meeting.—Temperance Itecord, 


Liverpool Amateur Photographic Associ- 
ation. The seventh ordinary meeting of the 
present session was held on Thursday, Sept. 13th, 
There was a large attendance of members, with 
Mr. EK. R. Dibdin in the chair, Mr. C. B. 
Howdill, A.R.I.B.A., of Leeds, gave « lecture on 
“ Natural colour Photography.” He began with 
it few notes on the history of colour Photography. 
and proceeded to give a most lucid description of 
the Joly and Sanger-Shepherd processes. Deal- 
ing first with the decomposition of light by 
means of a prism, the lecturer showed the 
spectrum colours, and gave an_ interesting 
description of their action on the photographie 
plate. In connection with the Sanger-Shepherd 
process, Mr. Howdill gave a full description of 
the apparatus used, as well as practical instrue- 
tion. Among the slides made by Mr. Howdill, 
were some exceedingly fine fruit and flower 
studies as well as splendid examples of stained 
vlass windows. At the conclusion, a hearty vote 
of thanks was passed to the lecturer on the 
motion of Mr. Paul Lange, seconded by Mar 
Marples. 


Royalty and the Cinematograph. Prin 
cess Louise, Duchess of Fife and the Duke of 
Fife, before leaving Mar Lodge, gave a party t 
the servants andtenantry. Her Royal Highness 
and the Duke were present for a cinematograpl 
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entertainment, when scenes of the Coronation 
were given. The Princess and the Duke were 
most heartily cheered as they passed between a 
double line of Duff Highlanders to the ball-room. 


Slum Life.—A lantern lecture was given in 
the Wesleyan Chapel, Wealdstone, on “Slum 
life in our great cities,” by the Rev. Arthur 
Walters, the pastor of the Chapel, in aid of Home 


Missions. Dr. W. H. Perkin, V'.R.S., occupied - 


the chair, Mr. Walters delivered his lecture with 
the aid of 54 slides, and was able to bring home to 
the audience, the horrors, troubles and trials of 
slum life. All the pictures shown were from life, 
and some of those of children, destitute and home- 
less, Were sights not easily to be forgotten. Mr. 
Walters endeavoured to show his hearers some 
of the centres in which the Home Missions were 
working, and, after many slides had been placed 
before them, said he did not think there were any 
present who would deny that there was work 
for the Missions to do—work of which they had 
only yet touched the fringe. 


Coventry Photographic Club. Mr. 
Townsend, of Birmingham, gave an interesting 
and instructive lantern lecture, entitled: “ Across 
the Alps with a Camera.” Mr. J. L. Bates, B. 
Sc., presided, and briefly introduced the lecturer. 
Upwards of 150 slides were shown, including 
scenes photographed by the lecturer at Berne, 
Interlaken, Grindelwald, Lucerne, etc. many of 
the slides, especially those of snow-capped 
mountains and glaciers, were greatly admired by 


the large number of members and their friends 
present. 


History of Hampstead.—On Tuesday, Nov. 


~ 4th, at the Hampstead Town Hall, Mr. Herbert 


Crabb delivered an interesting lecture in con- 
nection with the London School Board’s local 
history series on the “ History of Hampstead.” 
The lantern slides included a part of Domesday 
Book, Chatelain’s old views. Constable’s pictures 
of Hampstead, Rocque’s 18th century map, 
besides many modern views, maps, and pictures 
of literary and antiquarian interest. 


New Chesterton Institute. On Wednesday, 
Nov. 12th, Mr. H. F. Newall, M. A., lectured on 
‘A Total Eclipse of the Sun in Sumatra.” The 
lecturer gave an interesting account of the habits 
and dress of the natives, and with the help of 
lantern slides described the eclipse last year. 
Mr. Newall went to Sumatra on behalf of the 
Royal Society and the Royal Astronomical 


‘Society. 


Liverpool Biological Society.—The'second 
meeting of the 17th session of the Liverpool 
Biological Society was held in the Zoology 
theatre, University College, Nov. 4th, a large 
number of members and friends being present. 
Professor W. A. Herdman, F.R.S., gave an 
interesting account, illustrated by lantern slides, 
of his recent expedition to Ceylon, and of the 
pearl oyster fisheries of the Gulf of Manaar. He 
said that the native diver, who would remain 
under water for about a minute and a half, 
sometimes brought up 100 oysters in his basket. 
Ilaving described the manner in which the men 
carried on the diving operations. Profess:z 
Herdman said that the divers did not appear to 
suffer in any way—in fact, they enjoyed better 
health than other natives. 


Missionary Lectures.—Rev. Duncon A. Mac- 
Laren, Firth, has, during the month of October, 
visited twelve congregations of the United Free 
Church in Orkney as mission lecturer under the 
auspices of the General Assembly’s Foreign 
Mission Committee. The lecture was entitled: 
“With our Missionaries in Manchuria,” and was 
illustrated by over seventy lentern slides in- 
cluding views of Manchuria and its great cities, 
monasteries, temples and images, language and 
customs of the people, churches, hospitals and 
schools, portraits of missionaries and evangelists, 
and illustrations of the Boxer rebellion, with the 
damage caused during the persecution that 
ensued. | 

Important Duty on Magic Lantern Slides. 
The Board of Trade have received notice, through 
the Foreign office, that according to a circular of 
the Russian Customs Department, dated 2nd, 
15th ult., magic lantern slides, independently of 
their size and the material of which made, are 
to be dutiable on importation into Russia under 
Section 169 of the Tariff, at the rate of 10 roubles 
20 copecks per poud (£3 7s. per cwt.). 


Good Templars of East London were greatly 
cheered on Tuesday, Noy. 4th, by the Meeting 
that took place in the Lecture Hall of John Knox 
Church, Stepney. The meeting took the form of 
a lantern lecture illustrating a journey by the 
Rev. James Mackintosh, and the lecturer was 
the Rev. James Nairn. During the evening a 
treat was provided by the singing of Miss Daisy 
Day Winter and Mrs. Mackintosh. 


Popularising the Dominion. Mr. H. M. 
Murray, 52, St. Enoch Square, Glasgow, the 
principal agent in Scotland, for the Canadian 
Government, asks us to state that he will be 
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pleased to place, free of charge, at the disposal 
of Co-operative Societies, Young Men's Institu- 
tions, Sunday School Teachers, and such like 
Institutions, a set of lantern slides showing views 
of some of the principal cities and towns of the 
Dominion, with their respective industries. The 
set also includes views of agricultural and mineral 
life and work, cattle ranching, dairying, ce. 
Accompanying each set is a small pamphlet 
which describes the various views in a short and 
comprehensive manner. 


The Earth’s beginning. Sir Robert Ball, 
L.L.D. and F.R.S, visited Bromley on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 6th, and delivered his new lecture 
on “The Earth’s Beginning.” The lecture, as 
those who are acqueinted witb Sir Robert Ball’s 
lectures knew it would be, proved of a 
fascinating, as well as instructive character, from 
beginning to end, and was, doubtless, a beautiful 
and impressive revelation to not a few of the very 
large number of people assembled in the Grand 
Hall, illustrated, as it was, by a great number of 
truly magnificent views, displayed with extra- 
ordinary clearness and brilliancy. 


Mrs. Sancroft Holmes, of Gawdy Hall, 
on Monday evening, Nov. 17th, delivered a lecture 
illustrated by lantern views, in the Girls’ School- 
room, at Harleston. The lecture, which was 
entitled: “The Daughters of many Lands,” 
illustrated girl life, work, customs and costumes 
in various countries. 


Councillor J. Malins, J.P., of Birmingham, 
lectured in the George Street Baptist Chapel, 
Nottingham, on Wednesday, Nov. 19th, on his 
recent ‘““our round the World.” ‘The lecture, 
which was illustrated by over 100 interesting 


lime-light illustrations, dealt with temperance 


work in many lands, and Mr. Malins described 
at length the operation of prohibition in some of 
the American States. 


Yarmouth Camera Club. The fortnightly 
meeting of this club was held on Tuesday evening, 
Noy. 18th, when a large number of members and 
friends assembled to witness an exhibition of 
over 100 pictures. These consisted of the 
‘Photography ” 1902 Prize Slides, and were 
exhibited by means of a powerful lime-light 
lantern. The slides were divided into eleven 
classes and each class into three scctions, 
Winning a silver or bronze medal, or a certificate. 
The classes included pictures of child life, land- 
scapes, woodland and lake scenery, Alpine 
sccnery, architecture, wave studies, sunset, effects, 
yachts, boats, &c., frost and snow, studies of 


lizhtning flashes, flowers, and also studies of 
microscopical objects. In addition, & number of 
slides were shown by the president, and by 
Messrs. IF. Savers and Rumbold, Mr. 
Rumbold’s flower studies were greatly admired, 
as were many of the slides shown by the 
president. | 


**Liquid Air.” On Monday, Nov. 17th, Dr. 
W. Hampson, M.A., addressed a crowded attend- 


ance at the Literary and Vhilosopical Society, in 


the Museum, Leicester, on this subject, which 
was illustrated by lantern views and experiments. 
These created considerable interest. After 
dealing with the atmospheric pressure, the 
lecturer explained difficulties encountered in the 
liquefaction of gases and how they were finally 
overcome. The temperature of liquid air was 
twice as much below that of the air as boiling 
point was above it. He also demonstrated the 
expansive properties of luquid air by means of a 
model engine, but its commercial value was 
discounted by its cost. He warned his hearers 
against embarking in any company promoted for 
the exploitation of liquid air for commercial 
purposes. 


An Interesting Visit. 

ss es is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
Se’ good.” We hasten to say that this is not 
advanced as a new or original idea, but 
having recently had occasion to visit Mr. Edmund 
H. Wilkie, of 114, Maygrove Road, London, and 
whose name will be familiar to the readers of 
the Lantern Journal, we received a new and 

striking proof of the truth of the old adage. 
Mr. Wilkie, it is scarcely nececessary to say, 


‘has for years made a special study of effect slides 


for the lantern, and has succeeded in producing 
some really remarkable results for special pur- 
poses. 

The terrible and appalling disasters which have 
recently overtaken some of the most beautiful of 
the West Indian Islands, have he informs us, 
given the designer of effects the grandest oppor- 
tunities of late years for the exercise of hig 
particular talent, these volcanic disturbances 
especially lending themselves to effective Dior- 
aimic representation. 

This opinion would certainly appear to bé 
justified if we may judge by the specimens W 
saw, a short description of which cannot fail t 
be of interest to all whose business or pleasure 
leads them into the higher walks of illustrativg 
projection, 
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We will commence with the first and most 
destructive of these terrible occurrences. In the 
« Destruction of St. Pierre, Martinique,” we see 
a charming scene, such as could only be witnessed 
in tropical regions. An extensive bay, the blue 
waters of which are almost landlocked by a 
shelving beach, which merges almost impercep- 
tibly into a richly verdant country, backed by 
distant mountains rising against the clear blue 
sky. At the waters edge little jetties run out 
into the sea, and the beautiful town of St. Pierre 
with its white houses and red roofs rises in 
terraces until it reaches the dense tropical foliage 
in the middle distance, the foreground of the 
scene being fringed with characteristic trees and 
plants. 

Far in the distance slumbers Mount Pelee. 

But a change comes over the scene,—indica- 
tions of activity are seen at the summit of the 
mountain—faint smoke and flames 1ise—a dull 
red haze gradually passes over the scene, and the 
whole sky becomes obscured by the discharge 
from the volcano. Presently from the edge of 
the crater, streams of incandescent lava are seen 
to roll down the mountain side, and as they pro- 
ceed house after house becomes ignited by the 
fiery flood, and to complete the illusion a con- 
tinuous shower of red-hot ashes descends upon 
the doomed city. The scene is now of appalling 
grandeur and conveys a realistic impression of 
the inferno which existed on Martinique on the 
fatal day; soon the scene grows darker and the 
whole gradually dissolves into “St. Pierre in 
Ruins by Moonlight,” forming the concluding 
tableau. 

How this is all accomplished in four slides 
will best be seen by examining the slides them- 
selves. 

One special act of heroism in connection with 
this eruption was the act of Captain Freeman in 
command of the British ship ‘ Roddam ’’—this 
forms one set of effects by itself. Here, again, 
the opening picture is St. Pierre, but we are 
standing in the lower portion of the town, the 


hills forming the background behind which the 


rays of the setting sun shoot across the sky. 
Soon the ‘‘ Roddam ”’ arrives, the steamer passing 
into the centre of the picture, where it remains 
anchored. 

Then gradually the change takes place, the air 
becomes full of the burning ejecta from the 
mountain, the whole scene assumes a red-hot 
appearance and the vessel catches fire, flames 
rising from the deck. 

lt will ke remembered that great difficulty was 
experienced in getting this ship free of the 
harbour, but at last it is accomplished and the 
Roddam”” sails away fiom the region of fire, 


the effect being worked by means of a panorama 
movement, the ship being taken right out into 
the dark night and the showeis gradually ceasing. 
One little novelty in this portion of the effectzis, 
that the ship continues to burn mechanically 
until the vessel is far out at sea, and the last 
picture of this set shews us the ‘ Roddam” 
arriving at the port of Castries, St. Luci , bring- 
ing to the rest of the world the news of the 
terrible scenes which had taken place. 

Turning to events of a lighter character it will 
naturally Le expected that the Coiouation festivi- 
ties and illuminations come in for a share of 
attention. There is the “Grand Naval Reriew 


with its outlines of fire and its gorgeous display 


of tinted are lights flashing from all quaiters. 
The Canadian Arch, areal work of art built up on 
a natural photograph with a hand painted eitect, 
particularly rich and brilliant. Zhe Bank of 
England, and otheis which cause us to long for 
the possession of the wealth within the walls of 
that establishment so that we may say, “ Send 
them all home to our address.” 

We are not surprised to find that Mr. Wilkie 
is devoted to his business, it must be a source of 
never ending pleasure to an enthusiastic lanternist 
to pass one’s time in the contemplation of a con- 
stant succession of such beautiful things, and we 
sincerely hope that the enterprise which prompts 
him to concentrate his lengthy experience, his 
work, time, and capital, in the production of the 
highest class of effect slides will meet with the 
support of all who have the welfare of the lantern 
at heart. 


Prominent Men in the Lantern 
World. | 


New Series. No. 2. 


Messrs. G. W. Gwyer anp A,. WILLWAY. 


‘LL workers of Lime Light Jets know the 

© Subjects of our Sketch, either as being 
useis of their Jets and [ther Saturators, 

or by repute. It dawned upon us one day that 
the readers of the Journal had not came in con- 
tact with them, except by their advertisements, 
so we tiusted ourselves to the tender mercies of 
the Midland Ry., and were conveyed to Bnistol, 
then by electric tram to St. Augustines. We 
weie very fortunate to meet Mr. Alfred Willway 
to whom we made known our requirements, and 
While speaking Mr. Gwyer stepped in, after an 
introduction, Mr. Willway (who was so pressed 
with business that he was like mischief—every- 
where) handed the writer over to Mr. Gwyer, 
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Me. ALFRED WiILLWAY. 


remarking that we wanted to know all there was 
to-know about the Ether Saturator and new 
Jets, and that we could go to the back and ex- 


My é _ wen? A 
* 


Mr. G. W. Gwyrer. 


periment to ow hearts’ content, and get blown 
up into the bargain, if such a thing were possible, 
acting upon this hint we went to the back, and 
were shewn Jets and Saturators in various de- 
grees of progression towards the finished article, 
after admiring the workmanship and the care 
taken to render every part perfect, we were asked 
what we. would specially like demonstrated to 
us. To which we replied, well Mr. Gwyer, a 
good deal of mis-apprehension exists as to the 
Safety of the Saturator, and we would like you 
to show us how that iis-apprehension may be 
removed. 

Shall I try and burst it then? Yes, serve it 
as it would be served by any accident arising 
from its use. Here goes then! and without any 
warning off came the tubes, literally pulled off 
purposely, and we expected a bang, but no, a 
small flaine as the jet quietly went out, without 
& pop, or anything. Next the tubing on the floor. 
from Cylinder to Saturator was trodden on, 
stamped on, and sat on, the jet quietly went on 
working, without the slightest diminution of 
light. 

The Saturator was next turned upside down, 
shaken violently to and fro, up and down, and, the 
light went on burning. Next the Oxygen wes 
turned off, and we thought, now for a pop! still 
no!! and we were disappointed. Mr. Gwyer then 
took off the tube from the Hydrogen side of the 
Saturator, shut off the jet, turned on the Oxygen 
again and applied a light to the Hydrogen side 
of Saturator, this burnt steadily and quietly, then 


- turning off the Oxyen again the flame steadily 


decreased and went out. During the last ex- 
periment Mr. Willway put in an appearane, and 
queried, ar’nt youafraid? Afraid? We had bled, 
and been burnt for the cause, and we were not 
going to be afraid of an experiment in the hands 
of an expert who knew what he was demon- 
strating, not likely. Now Mr. Interviewer is 
there anything else vou can think of, that you 
would like me to do? We confessed there was 
nothing, for the demonstration covered the whole 
field of any accident arising from the use of 
Saturators. (If any of our readers can suggest 
other experimente, we shall be pleased for them 
to send through the correspondence columns, 

avlns the Saturators we now turned our 
attention tothe Jet on the stand, that had been 
in use all through, and noticed that it was a 
No. 2a Special Jet, and in Mr. Gwyer's hands 
it practically did everything but speak. Ratio 
of light varied from 3° or 400, right ahead 
to 1,800 C.P., and this without the slightest 
roaring or hissing, even then, the jet was not by 
any means at its full power, Mr. Willway then 
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brought in a new jet for this season which they 
call the No. 5, and the experiments tried with 
this jet far out- eclipse anything we ever saw or did 
with jets at double the price. After several in- 
tensity tests the lime was taken off the pin and 
the flame allowed full scope and power, this 
extended from 12 to 14 inches, so that lanternists 
must keep a careful eye that limes do not split 
and fall off unless they are using a good size 
lantern. To shew penetrating power of this jet 
a piece of casf ‘steel was fused in about 20 
seconds, and while we are writing a piece of 
wrought bar steel is before us, of about 14 guage, 
there are two holes bored therein and very 
neatly done too by tbe No. 2a jet, and while 
watching these experiments, we were struck by 
the thought that not one in twenty of us knew 
what we could do with our jets, the powerful 
flame from this jet formed it into the most 
powerful blowpipe, any need desire for Labora- 
tory, or Experimental purposes. With one of 
these and a crucible, almost any kind of metal 
could be fused and brought to white heat in a 
very short time, and as we suggested to Mr. 
Gwyer, if a blowpipe on principle of these jets 
was put out, no Laboratory or workshop would 
be complete without one. Anew Blow-through jet 
has been submitted to us, and after fully testing it, 
we come to the conclusion, that it is a decided 
improvement on the old style, it is fitted with 
two fine adjustment taps, and has exactly the 
same principle of lime turning arrrangement 
and pin clamp as the 35/- mixed jet. The coal 
gas, either from cylinder or main supply is carried 
up toa brass burner of good capacity and con- 
struction, the Oxygen supply comes up through a 
very fine wire-like tube through the centre of 
the flame in the burner, causing a very even 
mixture of gasses. In our Biunial we placed 
this new jet and one of the old type, the com- 
parison being decidedly in favour of the new. 
We understand the retail price will be 15/-, and 
at this price there should be a good sale. 


Explosion with Aceteleyne Generator.— 


On the eve of going to press we receive informa- 
tion that a young friend of ours has met with a 
very serious accident whilst experimenting with 
this gas, and a home-made generator, one side of 
the face is blown away, and it is feared loss of 
the sight of one eye will result. He liesin a 
very precarious condition, and our sympathies go 
out to his parents Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Thackeray, 
Broad Street, Birmingham. 


Thro’ our Lantern. 


have pleasure this month in 
fs attention to two special lines of Messrs. 
Perken, Son and Co., Ltd., of Hatton 
Garden, London, BE.C., both of which we can 
stronglyrecommend to intending purchasers. 

The first is the :— 


“Optimus” Improved Educational Lantern. 


This lantern is made of substantial Russian 
Iron, therefore very durable and unlikely to rust, 
it possesses the great advantage over the ordinary 
model “ Optimus” Educational Lantern, of an 
outer covering of stout perforated Russian Iron, 
thus permitting a current of air to pass over the 
heated inner lining. 

The stage plates and sliding tube are of well 
finished Brass. The lens is a first-class Petzval 
Portrait Combination giving really excellent defi- 
nition—the wick is a 3-wick Refulgent complete 
in outside box for carrying, and retails at £4 5s. 

The other is a very excellent article styled 
the :— 


Superior Optical Lantern, for Drawing’ 
Room or Lecture Hall. 
This form of Instrument is specially suited for 


exhibitions Each ‘Lantern is fitted with :Safety 
Blow-through Jet for Oxy-Hydrogen Light or 
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with 4-wick Refulgent Lamp as may be pre- 
ferred. The 4-in. Compound Condenser is of 


very superior quality, free from flaws, as is also’ 


the front lens, and the resulting image on the 
screen will amply satisfy the most critical. 

The exterior is combination of rosewood, ma- 
hogany and brass. The workmanship cannot 
possibly be surpassed in finish and general ex- 
cellence, and retails according to quality, from 
£7 7s. to £10 10s. Fuller details are given in 
the Makers’ Catalogues. 


Our Book Shelf. 


We have received for review a well-known 


Annual, which will make a good Christmas ° 


Present, to a Photographer. We refer to the 
Eighth Volume of Photograms of the Year” 
1902, which we have placed beside it’s pre- 
decessors and they make a fine show, of which 
we are proud. In looking through the pictures 
we notice the Hditors have—shall we say— 
stolen the one ewe lamb of H. Traut, and 
given it to Otto Schmidt. 

The 28 pages of “ Hints to Would-be Picture- 
makers ”’ from the pen of the Editor (H. Snowden 
Ward) have been based upon the queries and 
difficulties of numbers of amateurs who send 
their prints for criticism, and although little that 


is new can be said on composition, light and 


shade, tone-rendering, etc., we believe that the 
old matter is freshly handled and illustrated, and 
in a way specially applicable to the photo- 
grapher. | 

As before, experts in the various countries 
have helped to make the publication truly inter- 
national, by selecting pictures from their leading 
workers, and by contributing notes on the local 
tendencies. Thus, in addition to the chief criti- 
cism by Mr. A. C. R. Carter, there is a French 
section by Robert Demachy ; American, by Alfred 
Stieglitz; New Zealand, by Josiah Martin; Ger- 
man, by Ernst Juhl; Australian, by A. J. Hall- 
Griffiths. | | 

The book consists, as last year, of 192 pages, 
and the price, in cloth binding is 3/- net; or in 
paper covers 2/- net. 


Correspondence. 


The following Jetter will be interesting to our 
nwwnerous readers, Ep, 


“OWNERS’ RISK.” 
Yo the Eprror of the DAILY Post. 


Sir, —During the last few days several statements have 
appeared in your columns to the effect that the Railway 
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Companies were withdrawing from their attitade with 
revard tovouds forwarded at ‘Owners’ Risk.” 

Lenelose herewith, a letter received from the Great 
Western Railway Company, and may further say that 
the oflicials are most emphatic in stating that they are 
not withdrawing from their position, and are refusin 
all claims where goo:ls have been forwarded at owners 
risk. | 

Ll think the statement must have arisen through the 
treatment which perhaps one or two very large firms 
may be able to foree from the railway companies, and 
I trust [ shall not be unnecessarily occupying your 
columns if I relate our experience as a warning to 
traders generally to be careful how they accept railway 
ollicials’ statements with regard to this. 

Our tratlic is carried under a special consignment 
note, which was drawn up in 1894 by the Clearin 
House, after the representatives of the various firms hac 
discussed it with them, but you willobserve that Clause 
2 exempts the companies from liability as common 
carriers. The companies refuse tu carry our 
trailic under any other conditions except this, so that it 
is not «a case of obtaining reduced rates. They stated, 
however, at the time, that their object was to saddle us 
with the whole of the responsibility in the event of any 
accident arising due to carlessness in the test or filling 
of the cylinders, and it was not to relieve the companies 
of any liability of accident arising through their care- 
lessness. Until the beginning of this year all the 
companies have regularly met any claim for damage or 
loss, and the actual amount of such claims have been 
really very trivial compared with the value of the traffic 
to the railway companies, Early this year, however, 
Without any warning, the companies refused to meet 
any claims whatever, and since they took up that 
attitude, there has been an undoubted increase in the 
damage done to the goods in transit by their servants. 
The companies’ officials admit this increase, but put it 
down to coincideuee. 

It is this that makes the action of the railway com- 

nies more s2rious than ‘might at first sight appear. 

t is not, of course, human nature for their men to take 
the same care with traffic for which they are not 
responsible, as for traflic for which they are responsible. 

The following are the cases which we have had 
already this year :— 


Great Western Railway. 


February 24th, 1902.— Valve smashed right off cylinder 
at Hockley Goods Station. Value of gas and valve 
19s. Gd. Claim absolutely refused as taken at owners’ 
risk. 

June 20th, 1902.-—Valve damaged, causing loss of gas. 
Value of claim for valve’ and gas, £1 4s. 3d.5 also 
absolutely refused on account of owners’ risk. 

London and North Western Railway Company. 

June 23rd, 1902—Cylinder lost in transit. Value of 
claim £3 9s. Refused at first on the grounds that the 
Carman had signed for it but had not received it ; then 
refused on the ground that it was forwarded at owners’ 
risk, but ultimately paid in full on September 29th. 

June 26th, 1902.—Valve knocked completely off 
cylinder, at Aston Goods Station. Amount of claim, 
19s. Gd. Refused on account of owners’ risk and not 
settled yet. 

July 3rd, 1902.—Case destroyed in transit. Claim ds. 
Refused on account of owners’ risk and not settled yet. 

July 11th, 1902.—Cylinder lost in transit. Claim of 
£3 10s. Settled withont demur on October 9th. 


Midland Railway Company. 


Sept. 5th, 1902.—Five cylinders handed them for 
delivery to Derby, but returned as empties without 
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being delivered. Claim for value of gas lost, £1 2s. Gd. 
Paid without demur November 4th, 1902. 

In 1901 the London and North Western Railway 
Company had to pay us £4 13s. 6d. for claims, the 
Midland Railway Company, 4s 9d., and the Great 
Western Railway Company, nothing. 

The value of our traflic to the Railway Companies is 
between £4,000 and £5,000 per annum, so you will see 
what an absurd action they are taking and how far the 
companies are justified in saying that the amounts of 
the claims have become so large that they are obliged to 
deal more strictly with them. Their ofticials are good 
enough to inform us that we are not one of those firms 
whom they have ever found making unjust claims, and 
although the whole of the class of traffic which we hand 
to the railway companies is handed to them by practically 
two firms only in this country, yet they take this action. 

Chambers of Commerce and aint Corporations 
which should look after traders’ interests, seem to be 
asleep, or, perhaps itis that many of their members 
are themselves heavily interested in railway companies. 
The canals are under the control of the railway com- 
panies, and for the bulk of ordinary tratlic, do not 
attempt to compete in any way. Lf, however, a fraction 
of the statements made by the manufacturers of heavy 
motor wagons can be relied upon, it appears to me that 


traders have it in their own hands to create competition 


absolutely independent of the railways by forming a 
carrying company to gp traflic such as ours by road. 
For instance, our trallic during the past twelve months 
was roughly, 3,000 tons from the works, and 2,500 tons 
riieenel ts the works, nearly the whole within fifty 
miles of Birmingham. 

Individual traders, like ourselves, cannot very well 
obtain suflicient facilities for prompt delivery by the 
use of motor wagons, but there must be many other 
firms in Birmingham similarly requiring their cratlic 
carried within a short distance of the town and a 
combination would enable a daily service to be formed 
throughout the Midland district. 

A. E. KNOWLES, Manager. 

Birmingham Oxyygeu Company, Saltley 

Works, November 8th. 


ETHER SATURATORS. 


To the Editor. 

“ Dear Sir.—In your November issue you invite cor- 
respondence on the above matter. I will relate a 
personal experience that occured years ago. It may 
answer the question: ‘ Willa saturator explode if a flame 
reaches it?’ While exhibiting in a large hall in Bolton, 
one of the popularly-named occured at the con- 
clusion of the lecture, while the lights (taps) were being 
turned off. 

The light instantly passed backwards, and the 
saturator lminediately tired. At first the flame issued 
through the two narrow ontlets of the saturator, but 
soon asserted its further power. 
reddened with heat, were melted in portions of their 
length, and the fame then (being uncontined) mounted 
two or more feet in the air. 

There was no explosion, not the slightest noise, and 
the tlaine soon died out, but the saturator was, of course, 
a poor burnt-out wreck. The incident was rather 
exciting, but to me (who was operating the lantern), it 
seemed to decide that a saturator may burn but won't 
exploile. 

t was one of the older types, U shaped, and by Cox 
of Sheffield. Inside was packed with tlannel, no safety 
valves were used. As to the cause, it was probably 
owing to turning off the wroug tap first. Very likely 
there was no ether in the barrels in a liquid state, Had 
there been, it may then lave meant an explosion, but 
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they were well drained to commence with. What the 


bore of the jet nipple was, I do not remember. 

With saturators, the ‘ pops’ seem to be the most un- 
pleasant feature in their use ; indeed these alone seem 
to be snilicient to make people hesitate in reference to 
their general use. Of ‘pops’ [ have endured quite a 
large number. 

nother experience was as follows (saine t 
saturater being used). It occurred while exhibiting at 
Colne, Lancashire, and some little time before the 
lecture commenced. 

From some cause (shortly after lighting up), the 
nipple of > and asmall portion of the jet tubing was 
discovered simply absent from their remaining parts—— 
apparently burnt off The noise, roar and flame caused 
attention to the lantern. ITowever, the taps were turned 
off and not even a pop occurred. No safety valves were 
used. A spare jet was then brought inte use and all 
went well. Saturator, of course, was well charged. 
Probably the guesses first fired in the mixing chamber of 
the jet. 

So far as my own experience goes, it seems to me that 
there is an element of uncertainty in the use of satur- 
ators. I have given the above facts carefully. Of course 
such incidents, however unpleasant, are to reflective 
minds very educative. 

Yours truly, 
A. LOMAX. 
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HEREFORD, 

, November 7th, 1902. 
To the Editor, 

DKAR Sir,—My experience with Ether Satarators 
has been confined toa Single Lantern and I therefore 
cannot speak for their qualities in dissolving. During 
the winter of 1895-6 L commenced to lecture for our 
County Council on Veterinary Science and found the 
subject fall flat without a few pictures, so decided to get 
a Jantern, My first illuminant was oil, but as | also 
had to learn photography and slide making, and then 
prepare my subject—take the photos and make the 
slides, you will easily see that my success was not 
striking, and | desired a stronger light. My next at- 
tempt was with Acetylene and it was certainly much 
better, but oh! so messy. 

After struggling along in this way during the winters 
of 1895-6-7 and 8,1 finally gave up all for the Ether 
Saturator. 

I had, in the meantime been experimenting with one 
with varying suecess, The light being sometimes all 
one coukl desire, and again at other times, alas, a 
dismal failure. First I purchased a second-hand one of 
wu recoynised maker and have now no doubt it was a 
good article, but either from my ignorance or, what I 
now believe to be the fault of the maker in common 
with all others, [ could not depend on the regular supply 
of light-—sometimes too much flame with discharge of 
liquid Ether—at other times nothing but a hissing and 
no incandescence of the lime—consequently no light. 
Having an offer to pnrehase at the same price it cost me 
[ sold that Saturator and bought a new one of another 
make. The first has since been doing good work in its 
owner’s hands. 

I am sorry to say the new one was nearly if not quite 
as bad as the first, so beine determined not to be beaten 
I took it to pieces to get a knowledge of its construction, 
and to my disgust I found it the very essence of 
simplicity-——no cu:rplicated parts whatever—only two 
chambers stuffed with cotton wool, through which a 
streain of oxygen had to pass and take with it suflicient 
Ether to form a flame, and an additional current of pure 
oxyyen through a separate pipe going to join the Ether 
and oxyyen in a small chamber just under the nipple. 
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Church Army Lantern and Lantern Slide Works, 


Full Price List, 8d., post free, of the Finest Selection of 


Church aud secular Slides in the world, on Sale or Hire. 130, EDGWARE ROAD, W. 


Full stock of latest in Lanterns, Limelight and Acetylene Apparatus and Accessories always in stock on Sale or Hire. 
Slides prepared from Customer's Negatives, Prints, &c., and colored in three different styles. antern and Cinematograph 


Lectures given in town or ano | by experienced operators. 
Over 40 New /Mustrate 


Addresses and Silent Sermons. eutitied “ Life Dramas,’’ now ready. 


Hours 9 to 5. Saturdays 9 to 1. 


Notice of Removal. 


LOCKE, 


MOSSLEY HOUSE, 
SINCLAIR ROAD, 
KENSINGTON, W. 


AND 
EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, W. 


Great success of Locke’s New Patent 
High Power Jets, 1,600 to 2,000 C.P. 
guaranteed. 

All kinds of high class projection 
apparatus made to order. 
Expert in all Lantern matters. 


La Photographie 
Du Nu 


(THE NUDE IN PHOTOGRAPHY), 
By C. KLARY. 


La Photographie du Nu deals fully with the subject 
of the Nude in Photography as regards the artistic 
resulis to be obtained. 


La Photographie du Nu contains one hundred repro- 
ductions of Thotographs by the most famous Artist 
Photographers of all countries. 


La Photographie du Nu presents a unique collection 
of the most Artistic Pictures obtained with the Camera 
from living Models. 


Price, Bight Shillings, Post Free. 


From C. KLARY, 


Editor of “Le Photogramme,” 


13 RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS. 


Messrs. NEWTON & Co., 


New Lantern Slides. 


SEASON, 1902-3, 


Abide with me Dickens, Characters from 
Ambulance -- First Aid Durham Cathedral and City 
America, North | English Scenery 

Armada, Story of the 


Famous Artists 
Armies and Navies, Types Fiji Islands 
Asia, Central Flowers 
Astronomy. ‘‘ Knowledge” France 
Series Ganot's Physics 


Astronomy Nasmyth’s Moons Garden Produce 


Botanical Series Good Samaritan 


Bright-Line Spectra Henley Regatta 

British Birds Herb Yielding Seed 

Cambridge and its neighbour- | Humorous Drawings by Phil 
May, etc. 

China Hymus 

Coronation of Edward VII. India {london 


Cornotion of English Sover-| King's Procession  throuhg 


eigns Knowledge, Series of Slides 
Cromwell's Life and Times .! Kumatology 


London Peru 

London Poor ° Portraits 

Mexico Prayers, Church 

Milton, Life of Russia 

Miscellaneous Pictures | Scenery at Bidford 
- Sacred Subjects | Scripture Scenes 

Moous Sea Pictures 

Motors Sports and Pastimes 

Navies and Armies, Types Straits Settlements ; 

National Gallery Teneriffe 

Natural History Ten Virgins 

New Testament . Texts 

New Zealand Transvaal 

Nitrifying Organisms in Soil Trees and Plants 

Old Testament Up-to-date Subjects 

Ophir, Voyage in the Volcanoes 

Paradise Lent X-Ray Photographs 

Paris Zoological Gardens 


Supplementary List of Lanterns, Apparatus and Slides, Post Free. 


NEWTON & Go., 


His Majesty the King. 


$3, Fleet Street, London. 


Kindly mention this Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Clearly then all I had to do was to adopt some means 
of knowing when there was just suflicient Ether to 
thoroughly saturate the oxygen without excess, and also 
to avoid having tuo little. 

J put in new cotton wool and put the Saturator to- 
gether and then weighed it. ‘This gave me the minimum 
weight. Next | filled it very full—allowed it to stand 
atime so that the cotton wool should be thoroughly 
soaked, and then put on the pressure of oxygen and 
blew out all excess of Ether until the gas was quite dry 
as it issued from the nipple. L now weighed the appar 
atus again and recorded on the bottom of it its full 
weight when properly charged. Sinee then [ have had 
no difliculty unless | neglect to observe this precaution. 
Up to the close of last winter season my record is live 
hundred and twenty exhibitions. Two hundred and 
seventy with the Saturator and no difficulty. At first 
my practice was to get the lantern ready first and see 
that the light wonld act, but fer the last two or three 
seasons 1 do not trouble as | make a practice of filling 
the Saturator by weight and find it always satisfactory. 

1 think the makers should adopt the practice of en- 
yraving prominently on each Saturator the full weight 
when charged. They tell us that the charge is a certain 
amount, but the diflicuity to the user is to ascertain how 
much is in the Saturator when he begins filling, and the 
suggestion as to the length of time it had been used on 
the last occasion is very misleading, as sometimes a user 
may require a strong light and at another time only a 
much less light with corresponding consumption of 
Ether. 

Another difficulty T had was with my regulator on 
the gas cylinder. Studying economy [| at first had the 
cheaper form of screw down valve regulator but found 
the pressure so varying that | was compelled to adopt 
an automatic one, and chose Beard’s, 

This removed the whole of that difficulty, and [ now 
go forth happy in the full contidence of Knowing that 
my apparatus will not fail me. 

My audiences in this connection are of course not 
large, and I do not require more than about an 8 or 9-ft. 
dise, so for economy | use a small sized Saturator, but | 
also have one of very large capacity which gives a 
brilliant picture of any possible size required, ‘This ts 
as successful as the other, and though only an amateur 
I have been complimented by lecturers for whom L have 
shewn slides on the brilliance of the light. 

In your note you mention the word * danger.” 

If this refers to risk of injury to either exhilator or 
audience from, say an explosion, 1 can only give an 
opinion, as | have never found any danger to exist. 

Judging from their construction and manner of work- 
ing I * ld say that no danger whatever is possible. The 
makers Jeave no vacant spaces for the accumulation of 
explosive mixtures in the interior, and the small amount 
in the mixing chamber can escape through the nipple. 

I have had a large overtlow of Ether in full flame 
with no harm following. Lonce bought a second-hand 
one which required repair—took it to pieces and when 
testing it found that it leaked at a joint when under 
okay se To prove this Lapplied a light repeatedly and 

Hew it out—no harm followed. This test is conclusive 
that itis safer than any other form of light, for it is 
always recognised that a light should not be employed to 
detect: an escape of inflammable gas from any apparatus. 

My experience corresponds with yours, Sir, that 
Ether Saturators are good things, and far more con- 
venient and effective than any other light for frequent 
use, especially where economy of time in preparation 
for a lecture or exhibition is a consideration, and there 
is no sinell, noise or dirt in their use. 


STEPHEN BEESON, 


Mr. Epiror—DKAR Sir, 
If my experience of Saturator is of any use to you, 
you are quite welcome to it. 
Yours truly—Gro. Poor. 

A few years sinee, having purchased a Cienmatograph, 
and finding some films did not show up so well as [ con- 
sidered they should do—with Acetylene—L invested in a 
Lime-light ontfit, viz:—cylinder for oxygen and a 
Willway & Sons’ pendant Saturator, with all the latest 
improvements, which | thought would be safest—being 
kept outside the lantern. At last, after afew private 
rehearsals, T had to appear in public as a Lime-light 
operator, at a Lecture. had filled saturator 
with ether at home, and having fitted all up at the room, 
roceeded to light, when 1 found it answered admirably. 

then turned off and waited arrival of lecturer, who at 
last came and began linding fault—screen was too small 
(a Sft. silver one which nearly reached the ceiling) and 
lautern was near screen! [ told him was using a 
four-ineh front lense, and the picture would fill the 
screen. So everything proceeded and went very well 
with beantiful light, and not so much as a pop. The 
lecturer congratulated me at the end. [had one mishap 
some time afterwards, at which the saturator stood the 
test well. L was merely trying a few fresh pictures, and 
had only put in a small quantity of ether, intending to 
keep in light but a short time, but, being interested, I 
went on, When things did not seem to he going smoothly, 
L put out light and emptied in some more ether, and was 
about to proceed again, when, on putting the match to 
jet—bang ! an explosion ensued. IL immediately shut 
off oxygen and began to examine things. I found the 
india-rubber tubing, which led from saturator to hydro- 
gen side of jet, was blown to ribbons, but no other part 
whatever was injured. The ether being all consumed, 
the oxygen got in the wrong channels. [ have always 
filled the saturator since. It works splendidly and 
without the least trouble. Lalways pour back all ether 
from saturator into can after an exhibition, and blow 
out with cycle intlator. 


Answers to Correspondents. 


(7, W. Hl. writes :—I have an Aladin Acetylene lamp 
for lantern, it wants repairing, can you tell me where | 
can get it done, or where I can purchase another, | have 
asked my dealer, but he does not know the make. 
Answer :—Send it to Wim. Tylar, 41, High Street, Aston, 
he is the maker and will no doubt do what is necessary. 
This hunp was withdrawn from sale some two years ago, 
in favour of the ‘‘Dreadnought,’*> which is much 
superior. Your dealer is not very much up-to-date, or 
he would know the make, it was advertised enough. 


Patent Intelligence. 


Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson & Co., Chartered Patent Agents, 322, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 
enquiries Should be addressed. 

No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


22,423 Improvements in cinematographs and like ap- 
paratus for the projection of kinetosopic 
pictures. TP. H. Meyer, Liverpool Street, 
London, Oct. 15th, 1902 (Complete.) 

22,808 Optical lantern for use with Nernst lamps, 
Suvlomon and E.G. Sheppard. Oct. 20th, 1902. 

22,809 Apparatus for using the Nernst light in optical 
or magic lanterns, M. Selomon and G, 
Sheppard. Oct. 20th, 1902. 
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Professional fanternists’ Reqister. 


BELFAST. 


Auex. R. Hoaa, Trinity Street. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THe Universiry LANTERNIST. 

JoHN 74, Winson Street. 
A. G. Barcnay, 54, Bath Row. 

H. J. Green, High Street, Aston. 

Frank G. Porter, Silverbirch Road, 


Erdington. 


CHISWICK, Middlesex. 
Cuas. Cuarkk, 39, Elliott Road. 


DEAL. 
J. C. Wuire, 116, High Street. 


DONCASTER. 
A. G. Drewry, Baxtergate. 


DUDLEY. 


Cuas. Cinematographist. 


DEVON. 


Gro. PoouE, South Moulton. 


JAMES TAYLOR, Richmond House, Penzance. 


LEEDS. 


J. W. Garsurt, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 
Upper Armley. 


LINCOLN. 
A. H. Vipurr, 8, Motherby Lane. 


LONDON. 


J. Branpon Mepwuanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kennington, 


REIGATE, REDHILL and 


DISTRICT. 
A. H. Dunnina, 79, Doods Road, Reigate. 


STOURBRIDGE. 
Dattow & Lewis, New Road. 


SWANSEA. 
S. Durx, 80, Upper Aberdyberthi Street. 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 


that two references as to ability shall be furnished. 


Professional cards inserted for 2/6 per annum. 
a year for an additional 2/6. 


The Journal will be sent post free for 
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Vol. 13, —No, 154. 


JANUARY, 1993. 


Price 2d. Post free 3d. 


COR TENTS. 
An Ideal Lantern for Exhibitors wae 
Cause and Effect ee .. 40 
Enlarging for Pictorial Work ... 
Professional Lanternists’ Register és 


The Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic 
Enlarger is issued on the Ist of every month, price 
Twopence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers or from the 
Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 


12 months 3/- 
Advertisements (Seale of ed :— 
£s. d. 


Front and back pages, by arrangement. 


» per linchinecolumn... 6 


EXCHANGE Column, General Wants, &c., (not 
Trade)— 

First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
words, 1d. 

Small Advertisements must reach the office not 
ade than the first post on the 20th of the month. 
All cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 
Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limited. 


Notice of Removal. 


The Registered Office of the Magic Lantern 
Journal Company, Ltd., is removed from 
9,, Carthusian Street, London, E.C., to Prinee’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham. And the Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal will be published from the same 
address, Monthly, under the Editorship of 
ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, to whom all com- 
munications relating to the business of the 
Company and the Journal should be addressed. 


LONDON READERS. 
...and the TRADE 
can obtain copies of the Journal 
from 
F. BRETT, 
Pilgrim Street, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 
83 and 85, Duane Street, New York City. | 
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‘‘Ourselves’’ and 1903. 


We have received so many letters of a con- 
gratulatory nature, expressing pleasure that the 
journal is going on, many commendations, hints 
as to general principles, offers of help by papers, 
articles, ete., and good advice, for which we are 
extremely grateful. Nothing helps an editor 
in the work more than the knowledge that 
satisfaction is being given to the readers. We 
therefore take this opportunity of thanking one 
and all, and sending 


Hearty Good Wishes. 
for a | 
Prosperous and Successful Year 


in 1903, 
to all our readers at home and abroad. 


Doneaster Scientific Society. — December 
17th was “exhibition night” at the monthly 
meeting of this Society. Mr. A. Jordan presided. 
The first paper, which was illustrated by lantern 
views, was by Mr. M. Robinson, French Gate, 
entitled “A holiday on a steam trawler in the 
North Sea.’ Mr. E. Moor followed with a 
capital report of his visit to the annual meeting 
of the Yorkshire Naturalists’ Association at Hull 
last week, and the meeting concluded with an 
essay on the “ Life history of the common gnat,” 
by Mr. Mableton. 


Belfast Naturalists’ Field Club.—An in- 
teresting lecture on “Birds and their Breeding 
Habits,” was delivered on December 16th, in the 
Museum, College Square, by Mr. R. J. Ussher, 
author of the well-known work, “Birds of 
Ireland,” published two years ago. Over eighty 
limelight illustrations of the subject were shown 
by Mr. A. R. Hogg, lanternist, and were greatly 
appreciated by the large audience, who were also 
much delighted with a further sclection of 
pictures exhibited by Mr. Robert Patterson, 
M.R.1.A., a prominent member of the club. 


Sir Harry Johnson’s visit to Cardiff.— 
An opportunity of hearing a lecture by Sir Harry 
Johnson, on December 18th, was afforded to 
Cardifians, when a lecture was delivered on 
“Scenes and People from the Uganda ‘Protec- 
torate,”’ at the Park Hall. The lecture was fully 
illustrated by lantern slides made by the lecturer 
from his own photographs and drawings, 


| girls. 
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The ‘Living Buddha.”—At the rooms of 
the Central Asian Society, on December 17th, 


Captain BF. G. Poole, D.5.0., read a paper on his 


two recent journeys outside the Great Wall of 
China. The lecture was illustrated by lantern 
views of the Great Wall and the — and 
places along its course. y 


Ghosts and the Lantern.—In connection 
with the Congregational Church Guild, Retford, 
on Wednesday, December 16th, Mr. iE. R. Pater 
gave most interesting lecture entitled Ghosts.” 
The lecture was illustrated with lime-light views 
many of which were copies of old engravings. 


Society of Engineers.—The forty-cighth 
annual general meeting of the Society of Engin- 
eers was held at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s-gate, Westminster on Decem- 
ber 10th. During the evening an interesting 
lecture, illustrated by lantern views, was given 
in the lecture hall by Mr. Frederick Lambert, 
entitled “The Crystal Caves of New South 
Wales, Stalactite Marvels of the Subterranean 
World.” 


‘*From the Slums to the Quarterdeck.” 
—This very interesting lantern. lecture was given 
at St. Mark’s Ilall, Princes Street, on December 
15th, by Mr. G. H. Copeland, Finance and 
Deputation Seeretary of the National Refuges 
and Training Ships ‘‘Arethusa”’ and “Chichester.” 
The chair was taken by Rev. T. Varney. Mr. 
Copeland explained the kind of employment’ 
found for the girls, the work of the boys on the 
training ships, and the slums in which the boys 
and girls are found. At the National Refuges 
there was provision for 900 and 


Sheffield Microscopical Society.—On De- 
cember 3rd, at the rooms.of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, Leopold Street, the mem- 
bers of the Sheffield Microscopical Society spent 
a pleasant time together, the occasion being one 
of the “ Practical Nights. The principal feature 
of the evening was a lantern demonstration by 
Professor C. J. Patten, of University College, who 
took for his subject, ‘‘ Birds of the Insh Coast.” 
The short lecture was illustrated by some 40 
slides, including pictures of birds, nests, and eggs, 
taken from life. 


Dorchester.—On Thursday, December 4th, 
in the Congregational Schoolroom, a lecture on 


“Russian Life’? was delivered by Vladimir 
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Nchertkoff, Editor of The Free Age Press, an 
exiled native, illustrated by some exceedingly 
elfective lantern slides, and, at intervals, selections 
of Russian music were given. 


Edinburgh’s New Scheme of Sunday 
Services.—-Councillor Brown, in presence of a 
large audience in the Synod Hall on October 
30th, formally inaugurated a new scheme of 
«Bright Gospel lantern services ” for non-church- 
goers. Addresses are to be illustrated by electric 


lantern pictures, with solo singing and choruses 


at intervals by members of a special choir. 
Councillor Brown, who presided at the opening 
ceremony, explained that some friends had 
obtained the sanction of the Town Council to use 
the Synod Hall on Sunday evenings for this good 
purpose. They desired to gather in non-church- 
goers, and had no wish to interfere with ordinary 
church services. Indeed they would prefer that 


_ ordinary churchgoers should not come, but hoped 


the latter would do their best to induce non- 
churchgoers to attend. : 


Illustrated Concert at Broughton.—On 
Tuesday, December 9th, the Baptist School was 
packed to hear an unique concert, the peculiarity 
of which was the illustration of each item by 
means of the oxy-hydrogen lantern. The object 
of the concert was to benefit the funds of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 


Sunday Evening Lantern Lecture.—After 
the usual service at the Castle-street Congrega- 
tional Chapel, on Sunday, December 7th, the 
first of a series of lantern services was given at 


the Chapel. The choir rendered pleasingly 
geveral-items of sacred—music in the interval 


between the two services. At the lantern lecture 
there was a large attendance. Hoffimann’s 
celebrated pictures of the life of Christ were 
displayed by limelight views, and this novel 
method of teaching Christianity proved exceed- 
ingly popular, more so, indeed, than the orthodox 
service. 


Animated Pictures at Broadmoor.—A 
pleasing entertainment was given in the Central 
Hall of the Asylum on Wednesday, December 


10th, by Mr. Richard Edwyn. It consisted of. 


lime-light views and animated pictures, illustra- 
ing the King’s Accession and Coronation, also the 
South African War and the recent Naval Review. 


Volcanoes and Earthquakes.—Mr. W. 
Herbert Jones, F.R.G.S., gave an exceedingly 
interesting and instructive lecture on “ Volcanoes 


Earthquakes,” in the Guildhall, Winchester, 


on Wednesday, December 10th, under the 
auspices of the Winchester Institute. In his 
own very racy style the lecturer dealt with the 
extraordinary seismic disturbances that have 
recently occurred throughout the world, and 
gave a very vivid and graphic account of the West 
Indian eruptions, Mount Pelee and La Soufriere, 
which involved the destruction of St. Piere with 
its 30,000 inhabitants. His remarks were én- 
hanced by the fine collection of over one hundred 
magnificent photographic slides, secured at great 
cost and risk, before, during, and after cruptions, 
which gave the audience a better idea of volean- 


ology. 


City Treasures.—Under the superintendence 
of the Library Committee of the Corporation of 
the City of London, Mr. Charles Welsh, the 
librarian, delivered, on December 11th, in the 
Guildhall a lecture, illustrated with lantern slides, 
upon “The Guildhall Library and Museum, 
their History and Treasures.” Mr. R. O. 
Hearson, the chairman of the Library Committee, 
was in the chair. 

There were thrown upon the screen in rapid 
succession a great number of photographs ranging 
over both the literary and archwological depart- 
ments. Among them were the original Charter 
of William the Conqueror; Lord Nelson’s letter, 
dated on board the Vanguard at the Nile in 1798, 
presenting the French Admiral’s sword to the 
City; the pageants and passages of various 
monarchs, Roman and mediwval pottery and 
glass, the Danish monumental stone from St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, signs of old London inns, 
views of old London, and many other subjects of 
the greatest interest in connection with the 
history of the metropolis. 


Northampton Natural History Society.— 
At a mecting of the Photographic Section in the 
society's rooms on Wednesday, December 10th, 
Mr. C. A. Markham presiding, an interesting 
lecture and demonstration were given by Mr. 
Frank Miall (representing Messrs. Lumiere, of 
London), on the L.N.A. process of colour 
photography. The lecturer stated the production 
of photographs in natural colours has long been 
the aim of scientists. With instruments and 
materials of extremely high sensitiveness they 
had at length arrived at a process suited to the 
amateur working athome. Beautiful illustrative 


lantern slides were shown. 


Natural Colour Photography.—An inter- 
esting explanation of some modern methods of 
colour photography was given by Myr. Charles B. 
Howdill, president of the Leeds Camera Club, at 
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meeting of the Manchester Amateur Photo- 
graphic Society, held in the Athenzeum, Princess 
street, on Tuesday evening, December 9th. The 
lecture was illustrated by a wide range of lantern- 
pictures, which comprised some wonderful 
examples of results now attainable by means of 
the camera. Groups of flowers in their natural 
tints were shown, and one remarkable slide 
depicted a glowing sunset at Leeds, with dim 
suggestions of city roofs anda church spire below. 
Other pictures showed rich coloured stained- 
glass from Beverley and York Minsters, and 
especially striking was the reproduction of a 
Rembrandt from the Rijks Museum, Amsterdam. 


Mr. F. W. Parrott, secretary of the Manchester 


society, was the lanternist. 


‘*An Ornithological Expedition to St. 
Kilda.”—This was the subject of an interesting 
and instructive lecture delivered to an apprecia- 
tive auditory, on December 12th, by Dr. J. 
Wiglesworth in University College, under the 
auspices of the Liverpool Biological Society. By 
the combined arts of photography and the lantern 
aiding the lecturer's description, many interesting 
aspects of life in the ocean solitude under review 
—that most remote of the Scottish Isles—were 
brought vividly before the auditory. 


Cambridge Photographic Society. —The 
concluding lecture of the course on photography 
in natural colours according to the Sanger- 
Shepherd process was given by Mr. Fred J. 
Stoakley at the Club rooms, 1, Prince of Wales’ 
Passage, on Tuesday, December 9th. A series 
of slides illustrative of the formation of the 
finished picture was shown and described, and 
also a number of photographs in colour of flowers, 
insects, and copies of rare old pictures, the work 
of the lecturer and Mr. W. H. Hall. 


Cardiff Technical School Art Exhibition. 
—On Wednesday, December 3rd, Mr. T. H. 
Thomas, Cardiff, delivered the second of the 
series of popular lantern lectures which have 
been organised at the Cardiff Technical School in 
connection with the art exhibition. The title of 
the lecture, which was illustrated by 40 slides, 
was “ Celtic Decorative Art.” 


Aceteylene Accident.—The case we men- 
tioned in our last issue we regret to state resulted 
in the death of Herbert Thackray on the 15th of 
December, and we offer our sincere condolence 
to the parents. 

The case is fully reported in another column, 


les press opinions and comments by Mr. Wm. 
yaar, 


An Idea! Lantern for Exhibitors. 


By Denrr.ua. 


WUPF-UCH has lately appeared in the catalogues 
ae of dealers, relating to the compactness 
of the lantern, the small size in which 
it can be compressed, and the ease with which it 
can be carried about. Individual tastes vary ; 
and to the man who is going about from village 
to village acting as his own porter, relying upon 
himself to do everything as some of the missioning 
colporteurs are doing, I have nothing to say. 
But when he comes in to the city or large town 
engages a hall, capable of holding 2,000 ‘people,, 
and with this small concern expects to elevate 
an audience, I say to him, “stay at home!” 
or get some capable local lanternist to oper- 
ate, and don’t bring discredit on the profession, 
by exhibiting with such paltry tools. An incident 
like this actvally occurred under the writer's 
notice, and I scarcely knew whether to pity 
the missioner or the audience. However, after 
some some 20 minutes trying ineffectually 
to get some sort of a picture, the nissioner asked 
for lights up, and spoke without slides, but to 
listen afterwards to the remarks about magic — 
lanterns in general made my cars tingle. 

For the entertaining of the children at home, 
these small affairs are alright, and no amateur 
photographer should be without one. Combined 
with an acetylene generator it will. add zest to 
the pleasures of the past summer’s excursions 
when snapsnots and stand exposures exhibited 
as lantern slides will beguile the long winter 
evenings. But let the serious worker, the man 
who is desirous of public fame leave such “toys 
alone, and invest in a good Biunial; appearances 
vo for everything now-a-days, the man who makes 
the biggest show comes off best. The choice of a 
light is varied, good results can be got with 
acetylene, and provided with a first class gener- 
ator of fair capacity, and jets with 4 burners, 
pretty effects have been obtained with dissolving. 
My favourite is the lime-light, using the Brown or 
Gwyer jets, which in my practice give equal re- 
sults, and used with the pendant ether saturator, 
no one need desire better. The electric light 
only is allowed to be used in some halls, and all 
others are prohibited. This is the case at the 
Birmingham City Hall, and operators coming 
here must be prepared to fix up for electricity 
or not to exhibit at all. Cables are already run 
round the hall and it only needs the wires of the 
Rheostat attaching to the switch to be ready for 
exhibition. 

Will it require three or four lanterns to cope — 
with all these conditions? No! ‘The lantern I 
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am about to describe will fulfil them all, and at 
one cost, which can be made to suit (to some 
extent) the pocket of the purchaser, and will 
depend upon the optical parts. If extra large ob- 
jectives are used, the cost may go up £40 to £50, 
using the smaller ones £25 to £30 may: be 
sufficient, and the apparatus will be well worth 
the outlay. The greatest difficulty will be to get 
the dealers to make up to the dimensions. One 
old friend, a veteran lanternist, when he saw 
my lantern, exclaimed-—Hello! where did you 
get that from? Is that one of the “ Old Poly” 
lanterns ? 

The total height is 23 inches; height of body 
from baseboard 21 inches; depth (outside) 13 
inches; inside, 114 inches. Width, outside 10 
inches; inside, 84 inches. Baseboard, 26 inches 
by 14 inches ; doors, 6 inches square. The front 
has two apertures of 54 inches square for con- 
densors, which are 5} inches apart. I know 
this is wider than is generally allowed, 9 inches 
being considered quite full, but the are lamps 
cannot be centred if less than 5} inches separa- 
tion. The back is generally cut away pear 


‘shaped, but as the large Brown or Gwyer jet or 


arc lamp will not go in this aperture it is advis- 
able to cut away 6 inches square openings. 

‘If these instructions are carried out and the 
usual brass work added, a handsome apparatus 
will be the result, and not only so, but in capable 
hands an instrument to be proud of. An ideal 
lantern suitable for any’ emergency the pro- 
fessional operator may be called upon to meet 
and overcome. I have said nothing as to choice 
of jets or arc lamps, the makers’ catalogues will 
give ample information, and each must choose 
for themselves. 


Cause and Effect. | 


LANTERN LECTURER v. AUDIENCE. 


By Maurice Mary, 


« And slight withal may be the things that bring 


.Back to the heart the weight which it would fling 


Aside for ever,—A tone of music—-summer’s eve or 
spring— 

‘A flower—the wind—the ocean—which shall wound, 

Striking the electri¢ train with which we are bound.” 


Dr. Johnson once laid it down as an axiom 


that whatever draws us from our senses, what- 


ever makes the past, the distant or the future 
predominate over the present; advances us in 
dignity of thinking beings. These remarks may 
have been called forth in the form of a sugyestion 
or an insinuation. In the first instance, to 


whomsoever and under whatever circumstances 
the above sentiments were uttered, there was a 
transference of the molecular motions of the 
brain of Dr. Johnson to the listener. Should the 
latter expedient have been resorted to, than 
insinuation then there was an intense desire to 
create a point of view in the brain of the listener 
that hitherto had not existed. 


Now although he may succeed in producing by 
means of his mental powers certain conceptions, 
it will presently be noted that these conceptions 
are actually not essential, but merely form 
divisions of certain abstract thoughts. 

Most lantern lecturers are aware that a very 
limited number in the company of their audiences 
are capable of abstract thought, and still fewer 
of concrete conceptions. It can also be safely 
hazarded that (en masse) prejudice will be much 
more prevalent than judgment, on precisely the 
same principle that fiction is more powerful than 
truth. 

Now presuming that the lecturer has selected 
an appropriate rather than a beautiful subject to 
dilate upon, that is to take for granted he under- 
stands the requirements of his audience, (for what 
is appropriate generally excites satisfaction and 
satisfaction is tantamount to pleasure) he will be 
enabled to elevate them into a happy mood. In 
some degree the same sensation is to be ex- 
perienced by the reading of a favourite book. It 
has however been said of books that “ they owe 
their success to two things, the good memory of 
those who write them and the bad memory of 
those who read them.” But the success of a 
lecture depends on a great dealmore. Doubtless 
the literature of a country is the most complete 
and many sided in which the intellectual progress 
of any age reveals itself. But whereas the 
writers of books have their mind stored with 
historical facts, and are past masters in the art of 
portraying the human emotions; the lantern 
lecturer together with the foregoing qualities, is 
armed with a startling lifelike counterieit ; so that 
even should he fail verbally to convey a correct 
impression to his audience, he can at least 
succeed by pictorial suggestion. 

This is an age of bridging distances, and 
searching for the source of life. In short, the 
human mind of to-day resembles one infinite 
note of interrogation. The people want to 
‘now. The level of knowledge is for ever 
ascending, and those High Priests of to-day who 
will fit themselves into the gigantic opportunities 
thus created, are indeed to be worshipped as 
heroes. And further, the public of to-day demamd 
novels and poems that treat of the most distant 
countries, therefore the lantern lecturer has 
provided himself with a repertoire of the most 
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wonderful and beautifulphases of physical Phe- - 


nomena with which heaven and earth are en- 
riched, 

Glancing round the lecture halls we find from 
time to time the most exquisite and minute 
pictorial entertainments. As the audience gazes 
in hushed wonder and adoration it forgets for the 
moment the toil and misery of this work-a-day 
world. 
as if by magic. How long has this great trans- 
formation taken to accomplish? Less than a 
minute? Aye. less than a second, for the per- 
sistance of the impression on the retina lasts 
about one-sixth of a second after the object which 
produces it has heen removed. In order to fully 
realise how much may be observed in so brief a 
space of time, it will be useful to remember the 
marvellous complex dreams that are woven by 
the continued action of the brain after uncon- 
ciousness has wrapped our personality in oblivion. 
It is a fact scientifically established heyond 
quibbling, that to practically clothe some of our 
fantastical dreams with reality would occupy 
weeks, months, or years, and yet we have been 
to sleep for the space perhaps of a few moments 
only. 


It is quite as interesting and as useful to the © 


lecturer to enter into the feelings of his audience, 
as it is for the audience to sympathise with the 
lecturer. In. the following brief outline it should 
be borne distinctly in mind, that to minutely 
describe the whole group of emotional evolution 
would occupy several volumes, so that within the 
narrow limits of this paper we can only skim the 
surface of a fascinating subject, but nevertheless, 
should these suggestions prompt the reader to 
think for his or herself it will have accomplished 
the author’s desire. 

_In tracing the sensations produced on the brain 
generally, by the sudden projection of a slide 
upon thé screen, we find a very simple subject 
sparely illustrated ‘exercises a trifling effect, 
because it gives rise to only one single visible 
impression; it does not render a more intense 
state of activity on the part of the brain nesessary 
in order to find out its signification. But, on the 
other hand, a more richly illustrated picture 
produces a charming effect, which is heightened 
according to the descriptive capacity possessed 
by the lecturer. When this latter quality is 
present as a factor then the mind of the audience 
becomes excited, and produces numerous visual 
impressions of a high degree of activity in finding 
out its signification. 

This effect upon the brain is further intensified 
by the order of the subject projected, or rather 
<lescriptive of joy, mirth, love, grief, pain, etc. 
The brain having been excited it instantly affects 


Indeed, it is acted upon and enthralled — 
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the heart, which as instantaneously re-acts on the 
brain. It is this mutual action of heart and 
brain which forms the lecturer's soil for cultiva- 
tion. 

Although perchance he cannot see the faces of 
his audience, he will be almost unconsciously 
made aware by distinct movements, sighing and 
gesticulations that-— 


‘Many a shaft at random sent 
Finds mark the author little meant, 
And —_ a word at random spoken, 
May seothe or wound the heart that’s broken.” 


The will power of the audience at this juncture 
becomes entirely suspended. The audience now 
give evidence of certain states of mind, which are 
the direct result of their individual nervous con- 
stitution, or rather the constitution of the nervous 
system. What has happened? Impressions 
made through the sensoria causing strong emo- | 
tional excitement has affected the secretions 
of the alimentary canal, independent of the ° 
individual will or habit. Different forms of 
emotional excitement find the responsive chords 
in different sets of nerves. Thus sublime music 
has been known to affect the spinal nerves to the 
extent of paralysis. 

A sensitive nerve when irritated transmits 
some influence to the nerve cell whence it 
proceeds, and thus transmits its influence 
first to the corresponding nerve cell on the 
opposite side of the body, and then upwards, 
downwards along the cerebro spinal column to 
other nerve cells to a greater or lesser extremity, 
according to the strength of the excitement, so 
that eventually the whole nervous system is 
affected. ‘To repeat once more the will power of 
the audience being in abeyance this involuntary 
transmission of nerve force may or may not be 
accompanied by consciousness. | 
- So far we have noticed that subject to certain 
conditions, the lecturer is privileged to establish 
a true bond of sympathy between himself and 
his audience. Primarily this bond of sympathy 
will be widened and strengthened by the effect 
of color apart from the subject of the lecture. 

The emotion at the outset of a lecture should 
be one of pleasure, as most audiences desire to 
be pleased rather than instructed, although in- 
struction in certain forms becomes a source of 
pleasure. What I wish to point out more par- 
ticularly, that at the commencement of a lecture 
anything which chances to call forth disgust, 
protestation or anger will produce violent exter- 
nal and internal conflict. . So that it would be 


a grave mistake on the part of the lecturer to 
unduly sap the patience and perception of an 
audience at the outset of perhaps a deeply in- 
teresting subject, 
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That the view of a beautiful color gives peculiar 
pleasure has been acknowledged from time im- 
memorial. Plato causes Protarchus to ask 
Socrates, “ And true pleasures, Socrates, what 
are they?” He answers in the following, 
“Those pleasures irom beautiful colors as they 
are called, from figures, and most often, from 
odours or from sounds, whose absence is not felt 
and painless, while their presence is sensible and 
productive of pleasure.” 

Herein then lies one of the first principles of a 
pleasurable lantern lecture from the point of view 
of an audience. ‘The next move towards success 
of the lecture is to presume that the lecturer is a 
“ood talker,” but for purposes of illustration 
let us suppose he is not, being only human he is 
liable to be as frail as the rest of his race. 


His slides to all intents and purposes are 
perfect, but as we have hinted, his supply of 
verbosity is not equal to the exuberance of his 
desire to please. What happens? The audience 
instantly becomes aware of the law of association 
as an aid to memory. At the same instant he 
instinctively takes advantage of the same means, 
and gracefully helps himself out of the situation, 


But hardly any artificial reminder can ade- 
quately balance the scales against the failings of 
a bad memory. The lecturer owes a vital duty 
to his audience, and that is to use the whole of 
his influence in guiding them to remember the 
most salient features of his lecture. A lecturer 
gifted with a good memory moves in a clear 


position to impress upon the minds of his 


audience the accuracy and readiness of his own 
perceptions, and the pleasure of the audience is 
intensified as they follow minutely, and see that 
his description is in accordance with the picture 
presented, i.e., law of assgciaticn. But revert- 
ing once more to the means which will enable 
the audience to some extent memotise the lecture. 
We have seen in a former part of this paper that 
will and consciousness become in a certain degree 
suspense, and that the nervous system rules 
absolute. The audience has at this, point met 
the lecturer half way to the point of concentration, 
and we have also seen that by means of associa- 
tion in the arrangement of the slides, the lecturer 
has met his audience. Both these laws being 
now operative, the audience and lecturer are 
compelled to remember certain ideas, objects and 
illustrations which form links in the chain of 
events. The lecturer wishes to convey and the 
audience wish to realise and understand. Unless 
these rules are strictly adhered to it will invariably 
be found that the judgment of the audience has 
beeome biased and therefore the effect becomes 
opposite to the lecturer's intentions, 


But lest these strictures should appear too 
severe, the alternative on the part of the lecturer 
would be to place himself in as similar position 
to that in which a worthy member of Parliament 
placed himself many vears ago. <A rhetorical free 
lance with R. B.S. Sheridan was stigmatised as 
“the Rt. Hon. Gentleman is indebted to his 
memory for his jests and his imagination for his 
facts.” In conclusion it might not be unapi to 
quote a many times told anecdote relating to 
Geo. IIL, who while out fox-hunting stopped at 
a farmer's house for dinner. The farmer thinking 
to please his majesty, commissioned his wife to 
make an especially fine dumpling. When this 
Was set upon the table, it was noticed that the 
king instantly relapsed into deep meditation. 
On being questioned by one of his favourite 
courtiers as to the cause of his reverie, he vehem- 
ently burst out, “ How the ——— did the plums 
get into the dumpling.” Now to any domesti- 
cated housewife this is all plain sailing, and it is 
hoped that to many readers of the Lantern this 
little article will be the means of dispelling 
much regarding lantern lecturers’ audiences that 


hitherto had appeared mysterious and unfathom- 
able. 


KR * 


Enlarging for Pictorial Work. 
By J. Pace Crort. 
(continued ). 


AVING sclected a negative which I feel 
-Inclined to enlarge, I pull off a print on 
P.O.P. (it isn’t of course necessary to tone 
it) and think it over; then fold back such as I 
feel does not help the pictorial composition. If 


f 


‘a tree stands up too straight I fold obliquely so as 


to get it to hang better. The greatest mistake to 
my mind, that many make is including too much 
in their pictures, and thus by dividing the interest 
over the material and the immaterial, they lose 
concentration, and greatly weaken its strength, 
and reduce the whole to the ordinary. There- 
fore don’t be afraid to ruthlessly cut away all 
that is not absolutely essential to the picture, 
remembering that which is not helpful is a 
decided drawback pictorially. 

Besides it doesn’t matter a bit how small the 
proportion that is left, as you can enlarge it 
practically to what extent you wish. 


Another gain In omitting all unnecessary matter 


is that the result will be much bolder, and far 
more striking, by concentrating the interest on 
that which is strongest, rather than permitting it 
to wander to anything of less importance, and 
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consequently trivial to the effect aimed at. This 
thought brings to my mind a question I was once 
asked as to what I considered ideal focussing. 

I have always held that the strongest feature 
should be in the sharpest plane, and so every- 
thing else will lead up, and fall away from it, 
thus at once rivetting the attention straightway 
on to its strength, instead of allowing anything 
of less importance, to .compete for interest, and 
cause the eye to wander to lesser matter. 

This is the simplest thing possible if workers 
will only focus with open aperture—and burn, 
bury or lose their stops somewhere, where they 
can never find them again. To my mind the 
door to pictorial work is barred against those, who 
against all reason, will persist in stopping down 
—even if ever such a little—to get a picture (?) 
that is “sharp all over.” Consequently the 
print that is fuzzy all over, though possibly having 
had all its teeth drawn, is less: irritating, and 
therefore more reposeful, is only one degree 
removed from the brittle and biting optical im- 
possibility. Let me suggest a simple illustration. 

If you hold up a finger and look at it steadily, 
then the pattern on the wall paper behind is 
diffused, transfer your gaze to the paper ond it is 
the finger that becomes diffused. You can’t 
possibly see the two at once, the one equally as 
sharp as the other. 

Well, having decided on the portion of the 
negative I propose to enlarge, I run it into the 
lantern. I get my illumination from a tube from 
the ordinary gas bracket in the room, and use an 
incandescent mantle, and to my thinking this is 
the ideal light because the time required is not 
too long to be tedious, and yet long enough to 
permit control during this part of the work. 

The board that holds the plate for the enlarge- 
ment, was easily knocked together by nailing a 
few pieces of matchboard on to a couple of 
supports, each of which is weighted at the 
bottom with a piece of heavy wood to give 
steadiness. 

The back of a waste print does well to focus 
on, and then I have a look at the image and 
consider what will be better printed up a little, 
and what needs suppressing which [ generally 
do with a piece of card, keeping it moving during 
the exposure. 

Another advantage in enlarging by artificial 
light in this way, is that the light always being 
of nearly the same value, with a little experience 
the exposure can be estiinated to a nicety, thus 
rendering a trial exposure unnecessary. Having 
decided on the time requisite, I first back the plate, 
and this operation though it is just a little extra 
trouble, in putting on the backing, and subsequent- 
ly removing, should never be omitted, as the 
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rather messy labour is nevertheless paid for over 
and over again, in the improvement obtained in 
the end. 

I even go as far as to recommend backing the 
plates for lantern slides. An unbacked plate will 
give a good result in many Cases, but a well 
backed plate will produce better in all. Another 
method of backing is to squeegee a piece of black 
paper on to the back of the plate —which if placed 
face downwards on a piece of blotting paper will 
prevent any moisture getting on to the face— 
care being of course taken, that the two are in 
optical contact. 

To retain the plate in position on the board I 
find that three stout drawing pins, two at the 
bottom one near each corner, and one at the top, 
answer all that is required, and allow the plate 
to be removed by simply withdrawing the top 
one. 

If a cloud is to printed in, I always do this 
first, finding that what is last added, always 
comes out top, and of course the horizon always 
appears to the eye in front of the sky. The line 
of horizon can be traced on the plate with an 
ordinary lead pencil, which can be sponged off 
after development. 

If I feel in a particularly careful mood I roughly 
trim the card to correspond with the sky line, 
and using it one way to print out the ‘cloud and 
mask the landscape, turn it upside down for. 
masking the sky, and printing the landscape. 

If the card is kept well moving, not rapidly 
but well up and down, then the landscape will 
be printed, quite over the sky, and thus an 
awkward join of the two will be avoided. With 
plenty of clean water in the dish, in which the 
plate is to be developed, and having removed the 
backing, [ slide the plate under the water, and 
after a slight rocking, pour off the water, remove 
the plate, pour the developer into the dish, and 
again slide in the plate. 

I make it a practice never to pour developer 
on to a plate-but slide the plate under the liquid 
in the dish. In my mind this is a very real 
preventative against uneven development, pin- 
holes, ete. 

With al: arge tuft of cotton wool—which [ keep 
handy in water in another dish——I[ brush the plate, 
when wnder the develdper, all over first one way, 
and then the other, thus removing all particles of 
dust, air bubbles, and remains of the backing, &e. 
I would strongly urge that this precaution be 
never omitted, as in this way pinholes should be — 
practically unknown; and if ever prevention is 
better than cure, it surely is in such a ease as this. 
When the plate is about half developed, pour off 
the developer, fiood with water and examine with 
a view of local development, as some parts will 
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sure to be benefitted in this way, and a tuft of 
wool, or large soft camel hair brush, will be found 
of considerable help at the time. 

Some prefer to leave all this to be obtained by 
wor king on the negative at the finish, but I believe 
in getting all you can as you go along, which still 
leaves you an equal chance at the finish. 

I use the cotton wool after fixing and before 
washing the plate and also after, and it is really 
surprising the amount of sediment and other 
matter which have endeavoured to find a per- 
manent home on the gelatine. 


(To be continued ). 


Thro’ our Lantern. 


The Gaumont Oxygenator. 


‘7-1 are frequently requested by our readers 
fs residing in the provinces and away 
from the large commercial centres to 
suggest some substitute for the lime-light in 
lantern work, the difficulty in procuring a supply 
of compressed oxygen gas and a dislike to making 
it by the ordinary methods being a bar to its use. 
The oxygenator placed upon the market by 
Méssrs. L. Gaumont and Co., of 22 and 25, Cecil 
Court, Charing Cross Road, W.C., will meet 
exactly the requirements of lanternists in such 


circumstances, and probably of many others. 


In the old days before compressed gas was a 
purchasable commodity oxygen was made by the 
lanternist from potassium chlorate as wanted, 
and probably still is in a number of cases. 
Although a perfectly safe operation in the hands 
of an experienced person there is a possibility of 
explosions happening when the operator has 
not been properly trained to the work. There 
are now, however, salts obtainable from which 
oxygen can be obtained without the application 
of heat and without the slightest risk of any kind. 
One of these salts—the invention of Mr. Jaubert, 
and sold by Messrs. Gaumont, under the name 
of ‘“Oxylith’”—is employed in the apparatus 
which they have devised for the use of lanternists 
and of medical men requiring large or small 
quantities of oxygen. 

Oxylith is manufactured in the form of small 
bricks resembling stone, and when one of these 


is placed in water the gas is at once given off in’ 


w state of high purity (99.5 to 99.5). The residue, 
which at once dissolves in the water, making a 
clear solution, is said to be nearly pure sodium 
hydrate. The apparatus (shown in our adver- 
tising columns), consists of two _ cylinders 
connected by an upright tube. These parts 


unscrew for portability in carriage, and on 
removing the upright from the bottom cylinder a 
cage is disclosed in which the required quantity 
of oxylith is placed. Hach brick yields three- 
quarters of a cubic foot of oxygen, so that the 
experienced lanternist has no difficulty in caleu- 
lating the number of bricks necessary for an 
evening's entertainment. The lower cylinder is 
filled with water up to a certain mark, and ihe 
parts are fitted together; the out- flow tap is 
turned off, and a supply of water poured into the 
upper cylinder. All this may be done hours 
before the gas is wanted, as generation does not 
begin till the tap is turned on, permitting the 
water from the upper cylinder to reach the lower, 
and to act upon the oxylith, when the gas is 
within a few seconds delivered at a sufficient 
pressure. The supply is automatically regulated, 
for if less is used than is generated, the pressure 
of the gas drives back the water, and as there is 
no wet residue in contact with the bricks the 
generation practically ceases. At the same time, 
there is no fear of the cylinder bursting, for if the 
pressure became greater than the weight of 
water the gas would at once escape by the upper 
cylinder, and is of course a harmless addition to 
the atmosphere. 

When the supply of gas is no longer wanted 
the parts of the apparatus are taken apart, the 
water is poured away, and if any of the bricks 
are left, they may be stored i in lime or chalk till 
again required. 

“It will thus be seen that all that the lanternist 
need carry with him in addition to his ordinary 
traps are the generator and a tin or two of the 
oxylith, neither of which is prohibited by the 
railway companies. The claims made by Messrs. 
Gaumont are absolute safety under all conditions, 
extreme facility in producing oxygen at a mo- 
ment’s notice, costly and heavy cylinders are 
dispensed with, and the expense of constant 
recharging of cylinders saved, loss from escaping 
oxygen is entirely prevented, no light or heat is 
required, as is the case with the methods of 
generating oxygen from chlorate of potash, the 
possibility of always having a reserve of oxygen 
of known volume, no difficulty in manipulation, 
no extras for accessories, and the oxygen chem- 
ically pure (99.8 per cent.), such as can be 
obtained by no other method. After seeing the 
whole of the operations, and taking part in the 
work, we can certainly say that these claims are 
well founded ; and taking into consideration the 
cost of conveying the compressed gas to out-of- 
the-way places, the newer method may possibly 
prove as economical as convenient. The appara- 
tus is supplied in one size—for medical use, for 
lanternists, and for high power illumination 
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(cinematograph work), £5 8s. The oxylith is 
supplied in tins of twelve bricks (1 oz. each) at 
2s. Our veaders who are interested in the matter 
should send to the company for the pamphlet and 
list of prices. 


Experimenting with Acetylene Gas. 


BIRMINGHAM YoOuTH’s DEATH. 

The Birmingham Coroner (Mr. J. Bradley) and a jury, 
on Friday, December 19th, inquired at the Victoria Law 
Courts into the cireumstances surrounding the death of 
a youth named Herbert Oswald Thackray, the son of 
Mr. William Walker Thackray, a bank manager, of 79, 
Broad Street. ‘The father of the deceased said that his 
son had a amaic lantern, and he had for some time been 
thinking of lighting his luup with acetylene gas. He 
bought some carbide and some tin cylinders for the 
bag or On the loth November deceased invited him 
to look at the apparatus, which was in a top room. 
Witness did so, and noticed that the light was not steady, 
and deceased placed his hand on the centre of the 
cylinder, and thus steadied it. After supper, at about 
nine o’clock, deceased left the room, and witness, a few 
minutes later hearing an explosion, ran upstairs and 
found his son, whose head was very much lacerated, 
lying on his back on the floor. He was unconscious, and 
died on Monday last. After the second week, when he 
had recovered consciousness, he said he must have made 


a mistake, and he should try and find it out when he 


was well again.—The Coroner produced a copy of an 
engineering paper containing a design of an acetylene 
vas apparatus, and showing that the deceased’s apparatus 
had not been finally completed, as certain holes required 
in the cylinders had not been bored.—'lThe evidence of 
Mrs. ‘Thackray, which was read, showed that the de- 
ceased was showing the light to his mother when the 
accident occurred.—A companion of the deceased stated 
that deceased had told him that some holes would have 
to be made in the cylinder.—Dr. Purslow stated that 
when he was called deceased appeared to be dying and 
subsequently witness called in Dr. Bennett May, and an 
operation was performed. Witness described the de- 
ceased’s shocking injuries and stated that death was due 
to injuries to the brain. —The Coroner remarked that if 
acetylene gas were used with proper precautions and 
safeguards there was no more risk with it than with the 
use of any other explosive. Deceased appeared not to 
have finished the apparatus, and so deprived himself of 
some of the safeguards which would have been provided 
had the apparatus been completed. ‘Che jury returned 
a verdict of ** Accidental death.” | 


* When a man is his own lawyer there is work for the 
judges. When a boy becomes his own chemist the 
Coroner has to be called in. The case of Herbert 
~Thackray, which -oceupied attention at the Victoria 
Courts yesterday, not only brings an awful warning to 
the amateur but provides further anxiety for parents 
whose sons are blessed with yearning but nuaptitude for 
dabbling iu theunkuown, Thackray possessed a magic- 
lantern which he thought to light with acetylene. “He 
was experimenting with an apparatus made from in- 
structions provided by a magazine when an exnlosion 
occurred, injuring him so badly as to cause his death. 
The inquest proved that the fault was not the magazine’s 
the boy’s, as he had neyvlected certain iniportant 
instructions. The moral is easy to read. Acetylene is 
too perilous for trifling. A little learning may produce 
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the most terrible results. A Coroner's life must often 
seem devoted to learning the danger of a smattering of 
knowledge.’ —Birningham Daily Gazette, Dee. 20th, 


Perils of Acetylene. 


BIRMINGHAM YourH’s TERRIBLE DEATH. 

The need for care in dealing with acetylene gas was 
emphasised in the course of an inquest held before the 
City Coroner on Friday, December 19th. The subject 
of the enquiry was the fatality which befel Herbert 
Joseph Oswald Thackray (16), whose parents live at 79, 
Broad Street. The deceased aspired to light his magic 
lantern with acetylene, and he had an apparatus made 
by a Cregoe Street tin-plate worker, according to in- 
structions printed in a magazine for amateur electricians. 
He was experimenting with the apparatus on November 
Isth, and having at last secured a perfect light, he called 
his mother’s attention to it just before bedtime. A 
minute later there was an explosion, and the boy was so 
badly injured that he died on Tuesday. The explosion 
proved to have been caused by the neglect of certain of 
the instructions given in the magazine. The 
was composed of three cylinders, an inner one filled with 
carbide, the outer with water, and the third cylinder, 
the longest one, working inside the latter in the manner 
of the reuf of a gasometer. The book instructions were 
that the inner tube should be pierced with holes, and 
that the carbide should be covered with parafin. ‘These, 
amongst other precautions, the deceased had neglected, 
but he had intended introducing them later. Insuchan 
apparatus as the boy possessed, there was considerable 
danger, in the opinion of Mr. Jarratt, the inspector of 
explosives. He pointed out the explosive properties of 
acetylene when mixed with air, even to the extent of 3 
per cent. only, and he suggested that back-liring had 
taken place. ‘lhe burner was loose in the india-rubber 
tube which ran from the eyvlinders, and Mr, Jarratt 
thought the flame had been introduced down the tube, 
which was of large diameter. Dr. Purslow described 
the terrible injuries the deceased sustained. The ex- 
plosion blew off the top of the longest cylinder, and also 
some pieces of iron which the deceased had gone: upon 
it. ‘These struck the unfortunate youth with great force 
in the face. lis nose was broken, there was a cut in 
the inside of the left eye, most of his teeth were knocked 
out, his mouth was injured, and his face generally was 
badly laecerated. Mr. Bennett May was called into 
consultation and performed an operation, Deceased died. 
from injury to the brain. The jury returned a verdict 
of “ Accidental death.” A gentleman who was in 
Court suggested that the accident occurred through the 
moving cylinder having been raised by the gas above the. 
level of the water, so that there would be a mixture of 
gas and air, which his own light would have — 

—Birmingham Daily Gazette, Dee. 20th. 


«* Poow Oswald Thackray, whose death yesterday 
formed the subject of an inquest by the City Coroner, 
met with a tragic end. He, like hundreds of other lads 
in Birmingham, was naturally anxious to test his own 
capabilities, and, unhappily, with fatal consequences. 
For the purpose of his magie lantern, he ordered an 
acetylene apparatus to be made by a local tinworker. 
The boy, however, neglected certain instructions, with - 
the result that, on November l8th, an explosion took 
place. The unfortunate youth was terribly injured, 
and death ensued on Tnesday. The tragedy ought to 
impress upon youths like Thackray the absolute necessit 
when dealing with explosives, of observing every detail 
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which tends to safety. Had the deceased done this, he 
would probably have been alive to-day. As it is, a 
useful young life has been sacrificed.” 


—Daily Mail, Dee. 20th. 
HK 


Correspondence. 


The Necessity of following instructions. 


* DEAR Sir,—The recent inquest at Birmingham 
accentuated one point in a most forcible manner, and 
that is the necessity of adhering implicitly to the in- 
structions given in regard to all apparatus connected with 
Acetylene gas. 

The sad accident that took place in this case was un- 
doubtedly due to an over anxiousness on the young 
man’s part to try the generator before he had fully 
carried out the instructions as laid down, and a desire to 
modify the size to give a light for a longer period of time 
by doubling its dimensions. 

This in my opinion was a source of error, and I think 
that had the water seal not have been so wide, that 
there would have been less liability to accident. Still 
the appliance should not have been tried in such an un- 
finished state—the instructions showed that what I 
should term the gas bell, was intended to be fastened 
rigidly into position, instead of that, weights of iron 
were used, on a loose bell. Now my opinion is that the 
gas exerted suflicient force to lift up this bell so as to 
tilt it, part of the weights would fall off, the bell would 
then rise, and leaning over towards one side—which it 
could easily do owing t0 the space allowed in the outer 
eylinder,—gas would escape, and rushing to the lighted 
jet, would back tire and blow the bell into the air. 

By what I saw of the state of the bell, and by what I 
could ascertain of the relative position of the generator 
to the hole in the ceiling, I feel sure that my solution is 
the correct one. 

People will not pay sufficient attention to instructions, 
and while this is the case we cannot wonder at accidents 
vccurring. ‘There has been two cases of men cleaning 
out large generators with lighted pipes o. their mouth, or 


at least, attempting to do so, and the results were 
disastrous and such as might have been expected. 

Acetylene gas if aroperty used from a properly con- 
structed generator, is absolutely safe, and in all eases 
where accidents have occurred, they have been the result 
of sheer carelessness in disregarding instructions. 

Wa. ‘TYLAR.”’ 
DREADNOUGHT WORKS, 
41, STREET, 


ASTON, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
- Patent Intelligenee, - 


Patent Intelligence. 


Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson & Co., Chartered I’atent, Agents, 322, Ifigh 
Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 
enquiries should be addressed. 


No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 
Magic Lantern Applications. 


26187. Improvements relating to apparatus for syn- 
chronously operating a phonograph and a 
cinematograph. Henry Harris Lake. Nuovem- 
ber 27th, 1902. 


26309. Improvements in cinema phs. Richard 
and Joseph Oulton. Novem- 
ver 29th. 


26470. Imprevements in automatic magic lantern 
apparatus. Maleolm Bentzon. December Ist. 


27240. Improvements in kinematographs.  Ladislaus 
Emanuel Granichstadten and The Autoimato- 
graph Company Ld. December 10th. 

Complete Specifications Accepted. 

22042. Cinematographic apparatus. Hatton. 

846. Cinematographs. Breard. 


1.—What focus of lens is required to reproduce a certain size of disc, at a given distance ; 
2.—What size of disc can be produced by a lens of given focus at a stated distance ; 
3.—What distance a lantern must be from the screen to produce a certain sized disc with 


a lens of given focus ; 


SEND 2%d. FOR A | 


Ready Reference Table 


(ON CARDBOARD), 


er By J. HAY TAYLOR. 
FASTEN IT ON THE LID OF LANTERN BOX. 


Macite Lantern Journal Co., Ltd., 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
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Professional anternists’ Reqister. 


BELIAST. DET ON. 
Auex. R. Hoaa, Trinity Street. Geo. Poorer, South Moulton. 


Richmond House, Penzares. 


BIRMINGHA M. LEEDS 
Tut University LANTERNIST. | 
JoHN 74, Winson Street. 
A. G. Barctay, 54, Bath Row. 
H. J. Green, High Street, Aston. 
Frank G. Porter, Silverbirch Road, Fs INCOLN. 


Erdington. 
| A. H. Vinten, 8, Motherby Lane. 


J. W. Garbett, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 
Upper Armley. 


CHISWICK, Middlesex. 


Cnas. CuARKE, 39, Llhott Road. LONDON. 


J. Brannon Mepnanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kennington, 8.1. 


DEAL. 


J. C. Waite, 116, High Street. RLIGA TE, REDHILL and 


DIST RACH. 
A. H. Dunnixa, 79, Doods Road, Reigate. 


DONCASTER. 


_A. G. Drewry, Baxtergate. 


STOURBRIDGE. 


Dattow & Lewis, New Road. 


DUDLEY. SWANSEA. 


Cuas. Dupney, Cinematographist. $- Durx, 80, Upper Aberdyberthi Street. 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 


that two references as to ability shall be furnished. 


Professional cards inserted for 2/6 per annum, The Journal will be sent post free for 


a year for an additional 2/6, 
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Vol. 13.—No. 155. 


FEBRUARY, 1903. 


Price 2d. Post free 3d. 


CONTENTS. 
Dewing of Slidesinthe Lantern 
Phrenology and Occupations : The Lanternist 
Limelight Lectures on Living Authors _... 


The Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographie 
Enlarger is issued on the Ist of every month, price 
Twopence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers or from the 
Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 

12 months 
Advertisements (Seale of Charges), displayed : _ 
£ d. 
Front and ba-k pages, by arrangement. 


» (eighth) 10 

- » per Linch in column... 6 0 


EXcHANGE Column, General Wants, &e., (not 


Trade)— 


First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
words, ld. 

Small Advertisements must reach the office not 
later than the first post on the 20th of the month. 
All cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 
Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limited, 


Notice of Removal. 


The Registered Office of the Magic Lantern 
Journal Company, Ltd., is removed from 
9a, Carthusian Street, London, E.C., to Prince’s 
Chambers, 6, Corporation Street, Birming- 
ham, And the Optical Magic Lantern 
Journal will be published from the same 
address, Monthly, under the Editorship of 


ALFRED H. SAUNDERS, to whom all com- 


munications relating to the business of the 
Company and the Journal should be addressed. 


LONDON READERS... 
.ee and the TRADE 


can obtain copies of the Journal : 


from 
F. BRETT, 
Pilgrim Street, 
| Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 
83 and 85, Duane Street, New York City, 
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al Mere ention. | 


Liverpool Geological Small 
Glaciers near the summit of the Furka Pass ”’ 

was the title of alecture at the Royal Institution, 
Colquitt Street, on Tuesday, January 13th, by 
Mr. E. Dickson, F.G.S. A detailed description 
was given of the three glaciers most easily visited 
from the highest part of the lurka Pass, these 


- being (1) the Gratschlucht, below the Mutten- 


horner, (2) the Siedeln Glacier, (3) the Tiefen 
Glacier, the two latter lying below the Galen- 
stozk, the highest peak in the district. The 
lecture was illustrated by lantern slides, the 
production of the lecturer with a Kodak. 


A Tour through the Houses of Parlia- 
ment.—aAt the Southern Division Conservative 
Club, Nottingham, on January 14th, Edmund J. 
Moyle lectured on the above subject.: The lecture 
was of a particularly interesting character, and 
was illustrated by a number of portraits, cari- 
catures, and limelight views. Views were shown 
of the opening of Parliament by King Edward. 
The description of the House of Commons was 
prefaced by a visit to the -Speaker’s official 
residence, followed by an excursion through the 
Clock Tower, illustrations being shown of the 
prisons and the interior of the mammoth clock. 


Neweastle Photographic Association.— 
At the Y.M.C.A. Buildings, January 13th, the 
fifth general meeting of the session was held 
under the presidency of Mr. W. EK. Cowen. 
After the transaction of formal business, Mr. 
John Watson delivered a lecture entitled “ Hints 
on Acetylene gas.” The speaker described the 
advantages in regard to photography, and 
explained that it was the best light they could 
use for optical lanterns. It was also very useful 
in photographic studio for the purpose of increas- 
ing the light for ordinary photography. 


The Rev. S. Gordon Ponsonby, M.A., 


lectured on “ Rome: Ancient and Modern,” at 
the Devonport ree Public Library, on Monday, 
January 12th. The chair was occupied by Mr. 


Alderman Thomas Bowen, vice-chairman of the” 


Library Committee. The lecttre proved most 
interesting and instructive. “The story of the 
Colliseum, as told by the lecturer, describing the 
formation and usages of that historic pile, was 
exceedingly interesting, as was also that portion 
of the lecture dealing with the Catacombs. The 
illustration of the lecture, by which over seventy 
heautifully-coloured lime-light views were shown, 


was quite a feature, and left nothing to be desired. 
The slides were specially procured by the 


 jibrarian. 


Duxhurst Farm Colony.—Palmer Hall, 
Reading, was crowded on Monday, January 12th, 
when an interesting lecture was given by Miss 
Gosham, of Tonbridge, illustrated by a capital 
series of lantern views. Miss Gosham prefaced 
her lecture withsome remarks upon the solemnity 
and grandeur of the Coronation service held last 
year, and the great responsibilities which rested 
upon the King. Humorous and pathetic illustra- 
tions of the slum life of London, followed by 
views of the home for rescued children at “The 
Nest,”” Duxhurst Colony. At the close a collec- 


tion was taken up in aid of the Farm Colony at 
Duxhurst. 


Nottingham Mechanics’ Institution’s 
winter session was inaugurated on January 12th, 
when Mr. H. A. Kennedy presented an interesting 
account of “Fighting the Red Indians” and 
other Canadian adventures. Mr. Kennedy 
observed that Canada was not thought much of 
now as a land of adventure, and referred to its 
magnificent natural resources, the fertility of its 
soil, its great mineral wealth, and the mistaken 
impressions formed about its climate. The 
lecturer told some entertaining stories about the 
French discoverers and exploration of Canada, 
making allusion to the hunting and gold-seeking 
adventures in British Columbia, and the sove- 
reignity of the Hudson’s Bay Company; of the 
Indian rising, and giving some instructive and 
humorous reminiscences of his own adventures 
as a War correspondent. The lecture was 
illustrated by a number of excellent lantern 
slides. 


‘*Liverpool, Past and Present.”-—An 
interesting lecture was delivered on January 12th, 
in the Royal Institution, Colquitt Street, under 
the auspices of the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, by Dr. J. Birkbeck Nevins. The lecture 
was illustrated by numerous lantern slides 
showing the growth and progress of Liverpool 
as a seaport from the period when it consisted of 
a few tenements in Church Street, Lime Street, 
&c., and when the operation of harvesting was 
being carried on in close proximity to the 
Cathedral Church. 


The Rev. W. H. Dallinger delivered a lecture, 
illustrated by lantern pictures, on somé of the 
chief points in the habits of Spiders, at the 
London Institution, on January 12th. All spiders, 
the lecturer said, spin, but all do not produce 
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silken snares. ‘Their architectural and engineer- 
ing skill was of a high order. They were equipped 
with poison glands, and armed with formidable 
piercing Weapons, but English spiders were 
utterly unable to injure man, though the punctures 
of some tropical species were as dangerous as the 
sting of a large scorpion. The escape of young 
geometer spiders was shown, and webs spun by 
them. Their first atteinpts showed that their 


geometry was very bad; but they soon improved, 


and on the sixth day they produced webs perfect 
in design, though smaller than those made by 
adults. Gossamer, as to the origin of which 
there had been so inuch discussion, consisted of 
silken threads used by the young of certain 
species of spiders in wafting themselves from 
place to place; these when detached floated 
awhile in the atv, and then fell to the ground. 
Some forms of snares were then shown, notably 
one which served also as a gin, the spider 
releasing a line which caused the elastic network 
to rebound and imprison the fly. Mr. J. W. 
Garbutt was in charge of the lantern and 
mechanical arrangements of the slides. 


Sir Horace Tozer, Agent-General for Queens- 
land, delivered a lecture on the resources and 
interests of Queensland at Worcester on January 
24th. The lectures are illustrated by views of 
the State which the lecturer represents, and will, 


we understand, lecture to any society by request. 


Kingston Photographic Society.—At a 
meeting of this sosiety held inthe Masonic Hall, 
on Monday, January 12th, when a good number 
of the society met to hear Mr. Cembrano, 
¥F.R.P.S., lecture on the “Art of Lantern Slide 
Making.” A practical -demonstration by the 
gelatine process with the pyro developer occupied 
the first part of the evening, and an excellent 
show of lantern slides from negatives taken by 
hand camera in the possession of Mr. Cembrano 
were thrown on the screen. Mr. Cembrano said 
one of the most important points in lantern slide 
making was of course to have a good negative. 
One kind of negative that should be avoided was 
the hard one. There were various processes in 
making slides, but the one the lecturer generally 
adopted was the gelatine process. It was 
especially suited to amateurs, as it was cheap, 
easy and durable. The lecturer then proceeded 
to make slides, giving various exposures to a 
gas flame, saying that gas was perhaps better 
than magnesium, which was not so steady. 
Time was an important factor in the development 
of the slides, and he advised enthusiasts to work 


with a elock at hand that had a large “second 


chemicals which had been in use. They would 
find this of great value, and it would tend to 
save the spoilation of many plates. The lecturer 
said he generally used the pyro developer, which 
would keep and produce faithful colouring. The 
best tone to print a lantern slide was a warm 
brown tint. He also advised slide makers to 
mark the slides so as to define the right way up, 
else if they did not do so, they would become the 
dispatr of the lanternist. Mr. Cembrano con- 
cluded his remarks by saying: When you have 
made a nice slide it is a pity to spoil it by a bad 
mount, and more so to show it through a bad 
lantern. 


Huddersfield Literary Society.—On the 


16th January Mr. B. H. Halstead gave a lecture 
entitled “ My Trip up the Mediterianean,” which 
was well illustrated by upwards of seventy views 
shown by the oxy-hydrogen lantern. The 
lecturer was accompanied on the trip by his 
brother, the Rev. J. H. Halstead, B.A., of Stock- 
port, and explained that the lantern views had 
been made mainly from photographs taken with 
a Kodak camera. The life and amusements on 
board ship were described, and an interesting 
account given of each calling place, from Gibral- 
tar to Alviers, Malta and Alexandria. 


A Walk to Venice.—The Rev. A. N. Cooper, 
vicar of Filey, delivered a lecture in the Tem- 
perance Hall, Driffield, on January 20th, detailing 
his recent walk to Venice. The lecture was 
illustrated by limnelight views. 


Sheffield Literary Society.—Mr. R. W. - 


Chase, of Birmingham, on the 19th January, 
delighted an audience with an illustrated account 
of “The Rambles of an Ornithologist.” After 
dealing generally with the distribution of birds 
and their marked characteristics, the lecturer 
gave some remarkable examples of the manner 
in which Nature protected her offspring. lor 
example, the ezgs are laid so that the heat shall 
be evenly distributed during the process of hatch- 
ing. . Then there is the assimilation of colour 
secording to the varied environment. It is 
difficult to perceive the eggs that are laid in the 
sind by the seashore by the birds that inhabit 
the coast, owing to their corresponding with the 


colour of the sand. Some are laid among stones, ° 


the eggs closely corresponding; others on the 
dizzy heights of a precipice, and only the practised 
eve can distinguish the feathered creature from 
the scarped cliff. In one instance, where a 
certain species build their nests in the reeds of 
the marshes, a ridge is placed round the edge of 


face,” and to keep record of all the times and ithe nest to prevent the eggs or the young from 
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being rudely turned out of their cosv home when 
the action of the wind bends the reeds to a 
dangerous angle. A description of a tour round 
the British Isles made by Mr. Chase in the pur- 
suit of a favourite hobby, showing the naturalist 
suspended between sea and sky in order to obtain 
photographs of bird life at home, proved very 
interesting. In giving a few facts as to species 
becoming extinct, the lecturer said that there 
were only three or four pairs of kites remaining 
in the British Isles. The corncrake, too, was 
becoming rare owing, no doubt, to the mowing 


machine, so that probably we should soon lose 


its peculiar sound on a Summer’s evening. 


The League of Mercy.—A largely attended 
meeting, held under the auspices of the League 
took place at the Castle Assembly Rooms, 
Richmond, on Thursday, January 9th. The 
chair was taken by the Mayor (Councillor A. 
Chancellor), one of the vice-presidents of the 
Kingston district. The principal speaker of the 
evening was Sir Henry Burdett, K.C.B., and his 
speech on ‘“ Life in the Hospitals” was illus- 
trated by limelight views. 


Liverpool Astronomical Society.— Miss 
Bacon, the well-known astronomer and baloonist, 
lectured before the Society on January 15th, 
taking as her subject ‘“ My three eclipse expedi- 
tions: Norway, India, and America.” Miss 
Bacon at the outset expressed her appreciation 
of the distinction of lecturing before a society 
which was not only the precursor but the 
originator of the British Astronomical Association, 
a larger but not more’ eminent body of astrono- 
mers. She described in some detail her 


experiences during the three eclipse expeditions 


in graphic and well-chosen language. The 
results of the Norway expedition in 1896 were 
somewhat disappointing, owing to a cloudy sky, 
but the effects of the eclipse were described as 
weird and impressive. Greater success attended 
the expeditions to India and America, which 
were also described clearly and in most interest- 
ing fashion. The lecture was illustrated by 
numerous limelight views from photographs, 
most of them taken by the lecturer herself. 


Bradford Philosophical Society reassembled 
at the Church Institnte on the 15th January to 
hear the first of a series of four lectures on 
‘Greek Art and Thought,” by Mr. John ff. Baker- 
Penoyre, M.A., of the British School of Arche- 
ology, Athens, who, with the aid of some 
excellent lantern pictures, explained in detail the 
main features and principles of Doric and Ionic 
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architecture, with illustrations from temples, 
theatres, and racecourses. 


‘Garden Cities” was the title of a lecture 
delivered Jan. 6th, at the Baptist Chapel, High 
Road, Willesden Green, by Mr. F. W. Flear, a 
member of the Council of the Garden City 
Association, in connection with the Kilburn, 
Brondesbury, and Willesden Green Women’s 
Liberal Association. Lime light views were 
given of Bournville and Port Sunlight. 

‘* Hobbies ” say that a plan recently employed 
in France for giving a stereoscopic effect to magic- 
lantern pictures thrown upon a screen is to 
furnish each spectator with a pair of prisms, set 
in spectacle frames, through which two pictures, 
side by side on the screen, are viewed. The 
angles of the prisms are varied for widely differ- 
ent distances from the screen, but owing to the 
natural power of accommodation of the eye, the 
same angle serves at distances not widely 
variant. 


Magic Lanterns for Schools.-—The head- 
master of Alma Road Schools, Enfield, asked 
the Board to take out an annual subscription of 
£2 2s. for the supply of 1,200 magic lantern 
slides for the use of classes in the schools. 
Granted. 


Will other headmasters do likewise ?—/( Hd. ) 


Messrs. Newton & Co. recently issued a sup- 
plementary list of lantern slides, containing par- 
ticulars of many slides of scientific interest. 
Among the subjects of -slides suitable for science 
lectures or lessons are British reptiles and other 
animals, photographed from life by Mr. D. 
English; butterflies and moths; trees and plants ; 
photographs of ripples on mercury and water, 
by Dr. J. H. Vincent; sound waves, by Prof. 
R. W. Wood; and photomicrographs by Dr. 
Spitta to illustrate the morphology of the 
malarial parasite. 


Mr. W. Herbert-Jones, F.R.G.S., lectured. 
ut Faversham Institute recently on ‘‘ Round the 
Kmpire with the Heir apparent; The Royal 
Tour of the Prince and Princess of Wales.” Mr. 
Herbert-Jones, who is a most eloquent lecturer, 
in addition to giving a graphic description of the 
innumerable ceremonies in which the Prince - 
took part, gave a mass of interesting information 
about the different countries, and ample evidence 
of the lovalty of his Majesty's subjects through- 
out the empire and their confidence in the British 
rule. ‘The lecture was illustrated by nearly 200 | 
excellent pictures. 
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‘The Luminous Cascade was a special ex- 
hibit at the Midland Institute, Birmingham, on 
the occasion of the Annual Conversazione, and 


was in charge of Messrs. A, B. Coleman and 
W. J. 5. Green. 
this one of the old Polytechnic illusions, an 
experiment demonstrating “ Internal Reflection.” 


Most lanternists will recognise 


A beam of light is passed through a tank. of 
water and focussed on to the back : ot the outlet 


pipe; a luminous stream issues from the jet or 


nozzle, carrying the light down with it in its 
curved course, the light being reflected from side 
to side of the stream. 


betty of Slides in the Lantern. 


By T. Perkins. 


experience, which I had never met with 


x HAVE recently had a somewhat annoying 


before, and which I have never seen men- 


tioned in any publication dealing with lantern 


-plides. I had prepared a set of seventy slides 
to illustrate a lecture on Amiens, and several 
months ago passed them through an oil lantern 


to-test them, and found them satisfactory, they 
were then put by in the cardboard boxes in which 
the plates had been bought, until they were re- 
quired for a public Lecture, when they were 
taken out, wiped and arranged in one of the 
ordinary wooden boxes specially made for carry- 
ing slides away from home; when, during the 
lecture, they were projected onthe screen I 


‘noticed that some few of them, but not all, were 


obscured by dew, I attributed this to the usual 
cause—a cold slide introduced into the warm 
moist atmosphere within the lantern, for the 
lecture was given on a dull foggy day, I waited 


for the usual clearing of the slide ds the glass 


grew warm, but instead of this the mist grew 
more and more pronounced, and examination of 
the slides showed that the dewing was between 
the glasses, not on the outside, and so could not 
be wiped off; nothing could be done at the 
time, but to apologise to the audience and throw 


the blame (unjugtly as I now believe) upon the 


moist state of the air in the lecture room. 
After the lecture was over I proceeded to ex- 
amine the slides that had been thus dewed, in 
cool air they were bright and clear, but when 
held to the fire dew formed on the outside, 
which was quickly dissipated, and also between 
the glasses which could not be got rid of al- 
though the glasses were made so hot that it 
was “painful to touch them. Evidently there 
Was some moisture between the glasses which 
the heat turned into steam, and which the 


‘were used, suffered in the same way. 


binding strip kept shut in betw een the vlasses. 
I scraped away about half an inch of the binding 
along the bottom slide of the picture, that which 
should be uppermost when the slide was inserted 
in the lantern, and again held the slide to the fire 
keeping the edge from which the binding had 
been removed uppermost, the steam could now 
escape, and the slide soon became clear. 

- The manner in which the moisture got con- 
fined between the glasses is not very easy to 
determine. None of the slides were bound until 


the films had become dry from the washing 


water, in some instances masks had been made 
by sticking down on the film strips of the binders, 
moistening the gum to make them adhere to the 


‘surface of the films; had the dewing been con- 


fined to the slides so masked, the conclusion 
would have been that some of this moisture 


-was imprisoned between the glasses, but slides 


in which ordinary ready cut commercial masks 
Tt may 
have been that the masks had themselves ab- 
sorbed some moisture from damp air, or that 
the air itself shut in between the glasses con- 
tained some water vapour, or possibly the gela- 
tine films, though to all appearance dry, had 
absorbed some moisture. It is hardly probable 
that moisture could find its way from the atmos- 
phere through the binding slips after they had 
been firmly stuck on, though it is possible that 
the moisture, which must be applied to the gum 
on them to make them stick, may have partly 
evaporated into the space between the slide and 
the cover glass. 

Whether the dewing was caused by any one 
of the causes, or to several of them combined, I 
cannot say, but to reduce the risk to a minimum 
it would be well when binding slides to warm 
the transparences, cover glass, “and masks by a 
fire, or over a lamp, and if masks are formed by 
pieces of binding strips to carefully dry them when 
stuck on before proceeding any further, and in 
all cases to bind three sides only at first, and 
not finish the fourth side until the partially 
bound side has again been thoroughly heated. 


Phrenology and Occupations : 


The Lanternist. 
By C. Burron, F.B.P.S., &e. 


TYIIERE is a very general and correct idea 
> « that whatever good there may be in 
Phrenology, it is useful for knowing fit-— 
ness for occupation, and that parents ought to 
use it in choosing a position for their children ; 
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although they may not altogether like applying 
it to themselves. Adult conceit may incline to 
the very much mistaken idea, that the scientific 
measuring of people of middle and adult age does 
not or should not apply ; yet Phrenology, like all 
science, is no respector of persons and tells all, 
both pleasant and unpleasant facts about their 
limitations in character and talents. It can just 
as well pick out an old fool as a young one; and 
@ man or woman who is inclined to goodness 
or badness of life; or it can answer questions 
about who would or who would not make a 
good lanternist, or who would be an awkward 
fumbler at the job. 

The greatest trouble in life is people being in 
positions for which they are not adapted; like 
round pegs in square holes, as the saving is; 
and in people attempting, or being made to 
attempt to do what to them is the impossible. 

A lady told me lately that her mother had 
spent £200 on her musical education, with the 
hope of getting her to play the piano; but with- 
out the least success. I looked at her, and 
said to myself, ‘‘and no wonder, almost anyone 
with common sense could see that that would 
be the case, even without a knowledge of 
Phrenology,” although that will settle all doubts. 
In another case recently, a youngman, a son of 
a well-to-do father, told me that his father had 
paid £300 to apprentice him to the electrical 
engineering, but that he did not like it, and 
should get away from it as soon as he could. 
It would be easy to fill all the space of this 
journal with cases like these. 


When: the Trade Guilds were dominant in 
this country personal limitations in work was 
much more the rule than it is now; changes in 
circumstances have been moving to that of de- 
manding general fitness for everything more 
than that of doing only one or two things; 
though it is no good any one trying to become 
master of all trades, because there is a general 
law that development in one direction, or in one 
set of faculties, brings about retrogression in 
others, through their non-use. Mental athletes 
and physical athletes rarely go together; we 


must of necessity develop in sections, and be- - 


come natural specialists, or perhaps we may say 
onesided. Lach human brain or body appears 
to contain, or be the instrument for the time 
being of so much limited power, which, if used 
one way, cannot be equally used in another and 
different way. 

My friend, Mr. Severn, has for a long time 
been writing in the Popular Phrenologist, des- 
criptions of people suited to different occupations, 
(though, through modesty I expect, he has not 
yet shown what a Phrenologist ought to be). But 
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the men and women he portrays are about 
perfect human beings, which of course all ought 
to be; still people with such qualifications, of 
necessity are adapted for most departments of 
work, and not the one only being dealt with; 
which makes me sorry at the unsuitability of 
the great majority for anything; yet Iam half 
inclined to admit that it is true, for most people 
are a nuisance when they are expected to do 
anything, The ladies? No, I won't, I like 
them too well! Mr. Severn reminds me of Mr. 
Harry Duffell’s lecture on ‘Theosophy for all”’ 
I heard lately, in which the description of who 
the “All” were, was shown to be those who 
would be less than one in a thousand. 

Society is full of medicore and queer con- 
ditioned brains, people who can’t help it, you 
know, that.is they must do things a bit wrong. 
Knowledge and experience says, the poor duffers 
we have always with us. The few must carry 
the burdens of the many, and that it is no use 
expecting ‘‘ A silk purse from a sow’s ear.” | 


Gradations of mental capacity and power may . 
be compared to an inverted cone, with lines 
around marking it into degrees, which can be 
taken to represent different classes of people; 
each of the middle degrees it will be observed, 
is greater than the one below and less than the 
one above, and in accordance with the law, 
that ‘“ the lesser cannot comprehend the greater, 
&c., so therefore, each one would be able to fill 
their own position, and also do all that belonged 
to those below them, but not do what was 
proper to those above them. 

A man may have intellect enough for an occu- 
pation, but fitness will also depend upon whether 
there are any interfering*conditions in other 
parts of the nature, such as health, which is 
always paramount. Character and availability 
depends more upon balance than anything else. 

And now to apply the teaching to the case of 
the lantern operator, we shall find that a good 
lanternist will be one who has just that amount 
of talent and so balanced as to give quickness 
in understanding what is wanted, and aptness 
to do it. 

Greatness of special talent, power of originality, 
and strong natures as a rule would not do for 
lantern operators, 

While writing, at this point I am interupted 
by a young lady being brought in to my office 
for an examination, whom I “find will do very 
well for an illustration. She would make a 
very good lantern operator, because she has 
intelligence enough, and so balanced as to be 
interested in the rational of things, and to be 
wble to easily understand the mechanism of all 
connected with the lantern. She would know 
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how to regulate the light, the focus, and to — 


manipulate the slides, and then to neatly pack 
up after it was all over. Now imagine, if you 
can, Thomas Carlyle, the great philosopher being 
entrusted to operate a lantern, and the conse- 
quences. I should fear an explosion, and that 
the whole show would be damaged. 

How many members of the House of Lords 
would make good lanternists, particularly among 
the good old tories, or even in the House of 
Commons? All old fashioned, limited and very 
conservative kind of people should not be trusted 


with an optical lantern. The magiec lantern is. 


modern, and can only be properly worked by 
people with modern-like minds; so that youth- 
ful-like people, who show some disposition to 
playfulness, no matter what their age may be, 
are the ones best adapted for lantérn operators. 
If I were asked to catalogue those who would 
not do for lanternists, I should say,—all idiots, 
lunatics, eccentrics, conceited. people, good 
natural poets, most geniuses, prizefighters, and 
vulgar people, most of those at the top and 
bottom of society; and those at the two ends 
of life, the very young and very old. 

Now if you will look at the portrait of the 
present editor of this journal, and can read his 
face, you will see the youthful playfulness I 
have mentioned ; and his reputation as an ex- 


cellent lanternist offers confirmation of the teach- . 


ing here set forth. 3 

If I were engaged to give a series of lectures, 
and wanted a lanternist, and was free to select 
or reject whom I would, I should begin by not 


objecting to the King, providing he would let 


me regulate his diet; then Lord Roberts, Baden 
Powell, General French, Louis Botha, Cecil J. 
Rhodes, Burnham the Scout, Mark Twain, most 
of Society-Intertainers, and a number of ladies, 
whose names I shall not tell. But I would not 
have the Pope, the Shah, Archbishop Temple, 
Hugh Price Hughes. Ruskin, Tennyson, Bis- 
marck, Sir Henry Irving, Richard Cadbury, 
Oom Paul Kruger, or Munkaesy, the artist. | 


Adaptation to work requires something more 
than intellect; something more than faculties 
to know, to understand, and to apply. A good 
lanternist could be made a bad one through the 
state of his health, his sentiments, emotions and 
feelings. There is such a state as being absent 
midded, as I was once, perhaps more than once, 
when I engaged to blow a church organ, and 
bécame so interested in the music that I left off 
blowing, and went to look at the organist, when 
all of a sudden the thing stopped, and I had to 
hurry’ back to get up the wind again. Secret 
causes such as love will often cause absent- 
mindedness that may lead to accidents ; against 


which I offer no remedy. Large Self-Esteem 
tends to spoil a good operator; because it dis- 
poses the person to act from and for themselves, 
making the audience wait their pleasure, and 
expecting them to be highly pleased with what 
and how they do. I know a gentleman who is 
built that way, and have watched his self- 
approving smile. Mr. A. Saunders, who has 
small self-esteem does differently, and I have 
watched him when he is at work with the 
lantern; how quick he has been, and how the 


- will of the audience has governed his actions; 


if he has a fault, it is that he is a little too 
quick; he does not stop to admire himself, 
although his constitution does contain a little 
vanity. 

There is a very safe, good and quick method 
of judging suitability for lantern work, other 
than by Phrenology, and that is by the fingers :— 

Those with very long fingers, and big nails, 
will not do; nor when the fingers are crooked, 
or the nails very wide across the ends. Conic 
shaped nails, with moderate sized fingers, and 
evenly developed flanges, are the best. 


Limelight Lectures on Living 
| Authors. 


By Maurice Marx. 


SEVERAL years ago, the writer had an 
‘> - opportunity of inspecting the literary 
pictures of the year, exhibited at Bur- 
lington House, London. The subjects ranged 
from the classical period of Allegorical Portraiture 
like Penelope and the Suitors (Odyssey) down to 
Lorenzo and Isabella (Keats) and even to Tenny- 
son’s Lady of Shalott; also a truly pathetic 
poem on canvas of that well-known song ‘‘ Won't 
you buy my pretty flowers?” 


The gulf which separates subject from subject 


is a wide one, and still amongst the visitors to 
the Gallery that day, one is inclined to believe 


there would be hundreds who, aided by the — 


artistic conception of the pictures, would recall 
pleasant half hours spent with the authors 
indicated. 

And musing on these things, I suddenly 
remembered that a famous librarian some days 
previously had, in answer to a query, given it as 
his opinion, that taken library for library, through- 
out the kingdom, the demand for fiction was 
sixty-five and seventy per cent. in advance of 
all other forms of literature. The conversation 
drifted into various channels, until we came to 


a kind of parting of the ways. On his part, | 
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the librarian contended that the works of authors 
of the pre and early Victorian Era were—all 
circumstances being equal—the purveyors of 
more real pleasure and instruction, holding the 
attention of the reader if not in such a vice-like 
grip, yet with a more steady grasp than the 
modern writers, whose chief corner-stone seemed 


to be real excitement, even in antagonism and. 


disdain, than to scatter a free and easy air of 
natural possibilities throughout their pages. 
With which opinion I begged leave to disagree. 
For my own part, I contended that the modern 
author was entirely the outcome of the modern 
public taste, who, so to speak had created him 
to reflect in his pages that which they can easily 
understand as an intuition, which is one degree 
removed from human instinct, but can not give 
expression to. And, therefore, the author who 
works on those lines is practically sure of a share 
of popularity. I further suggested my intended 
visit to inspect the Literary Pictures of the year 
at Burlington House, which my friend had already 
visited, adding that, to fully bear out his conten- 
tion, I should not find a single picture represent- 
ing a scene from the works of a modern author 
represented, and he was perfectly correct. 

The advance of education, the marvellous 
progress and facilities for printing, have placed 
in the hands of the multitude thousands of 
works of living authors, such as would 
have been impossible fifty years ago. I 
cannot but think that,-taken on an average, 
quite as many readers have lived and felt 
with the created beings of the living authors 
as those who in the early forties devoured Balzac, 
Scott, and Dumas. Here lies the crux of the 
whole matter. 
scenes in the works of say Dr. Conan Doyle, for 
instance, find a place in the repetoire of the 
up-to-day lanternist? The public is aquainted 
with the living author, has an interest in his 
doings and sayings, apart from his work,—have 
passed many happy hours in the world and 
and characters he has created for them,—they 
would, I feel sure only be too pleased to rekindle 
his acquaintance, for the brief space of an hour by 
listening to an illustrated lecture. Briefly, the 
modus operandi would suggest is this :—The 
slide maker should communicate with the 
publishers stating his object, asking their permis- 
sion to make use of certain scenes as shown in 
an illustrated edition of an author’s work. 
Having obtained permission, (which I have no 
reason to believe would be denied), the lantern 
lecturer, who I will presume is a photograper, 
would proceed somewhat as follows, varying his 
programme according to circumstances. By 
circumstances I mean:—should he happen to be 


Why should not the most famous 
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travelling in that part of England whereof an 
author's particular work treats, he will naturally 
delight his audience by giving this particular 
work preference. Or again, he will as far as 
possible suit the works of an anthor to the class 
of people amongst whom he is lecturing. A 
miner’s story for a mining district, a hunting 
story for a hunting district, a Henty story for boys, 
or a society story if he should he engaged to 
lecture at a select club or garden party, and so 
forth. 

I referred to Dr. Conan Doyle. I am suppos- 
ing the lecturer has permission, in fact, carte 
blanche from the novelist’s publishers, or if need 
be from the novelist himself. He might com- 
mence his lecture by giving a brief but concise 
outline of the author’s life, adding by the way 


little incidents or interesting anecdotes connected 


therewith. 


For instance, Dr. Doyle tells us in his. 


reminiscences :—‘“ The first noteworthy event in 
my life was a literary achievment at the age of 
six, a story of adventure, terrible adventure, 
written in a big, bold hand on foolscap paper, 
four words on a line accompanied by pen and 
ink illustrations. - There was a man in it and 
there was a tiger. I forget which was the hero, 
but it did not matter much, for they became 
blended into one about the time the tiger met the 
man. I was a realist in the age of the Roman- 
ticists. I described at some length both pictorially 
and verbally the untimely end of the wayfarer. 
But when the tiger had absorbed him, I foung 
myself slightly embarrased as to how the story 
was to goon. It is very easy to get people into 
scrapes but very hard to get them out again. I[ 
have often had cause to repeat that precocious 
aphorism of my childhood. On this occasion the 


situation was beyond me, and my book like my 


man was engulphed in my tiger.” 

Little homelike incidents of this description 
never fail to interest an audience, and has the 
further advantage of putting them in a good 
humour. | 

The first object projected on the screen should 
be a portrait of the author under discussion, his 
house or any thing connected with his everyday 
life. Then, the lecturer would do well to plunge 
right into his subject, commencing with scenes 
from his earlier productions. ‘“ Micah Clarke,” for 
instanee. Here is the scene of Monmouth the 
King. 

“Round the cross were grouped a score of 
maidens clad in white muslin dresses with blue 
scarves round their waists. As the King 


approached, these little maids with much pretty 


nervousness advanced to meet him, handing a 
dainty gold-clasped Bible. Monmouth handed 
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the flag to one of his captains, and raising the 
book above his head exclaiming that he had come 
there to proclaim the truths contained within 
it, at which the cheerings and acclamations 
broke forth with redoubled vigour.” 

The engraving shows an old fashioned four- 


corner church tower in the distance. A portion 


of sixteenth century triangular, plaster, wooden- 
beamed, red-tiled houses. Some half-dozen 
yeomen with their pikes and javelins; the King, 
seated on a superb black charger, has jyst handed 
the flag to the standard bearer; immediately 
behind him, the village worthies with bowed 
heads are standing by the side of the steed. 
The King, half seated, half standing in the 
stirrups is holding in his right hand the gold 
bound Bible on high, whilst in his left rest the 
reins. His head is covered with the three- 
cornered hat of the period, his hair falling in close 
black ringlets about his neck, and across the collar 
of his tunic, which seems to be of a velvet 
material, richly embroiderd with gold braid. 
His leahter hose stretch up beyond the knees, and 
enormous spurs on the heels complete the picture. 
The book is published by Messrs. Longman, 
Green & Co., with an engraving of ‘“‘ Monmouth 
the King.” One can imagine that the picture 
would be a very fine one if the slide was 
appropriately coloured. . 
Another pen picture taken from the “ White 
Company ” :— 
‘“ Hordle John stood waiting in the centre with 
a sullen menacing eye, and his red hairin a 
bristle, while the archer passed lightly and 
swiftly to the right and left with crooked knee 
and hands advanced. Then with a sudden dash 
so swift and fierce that the eye could scarce 
follow it, he flew im upon his man and locked 
his left leg round him. It was a grip that 
between men of equal strength would mean a 
fall; but Hordle John tore him off from him 
as he might a rat and hurled him across the 
room so that his head cracked up against the 
wooden wall.” 
The picture shows an apartment in an ancient 
hostlery. Heavy oaken beams and an enormous 
fireplace, Dutch Tiled and high. Four or five 
men are seated on a wooden form at what 
appears a rough table. In front of them are 
tankards of ale, and the good landlady stands 
leisurely behind holding on a tray another tankard. 
The scene depicts the moment when Hordle 
John has just unloosened and smashed his man 
against the oak panelling at the further end of 
the apartment ; the vanquished man’s eyes are 
gorging from their sockets, his arms _ helplessly 
and aimlessly outstretched, and his feet slipping 
from under him; whilst Hordle John’s hands 


and legs are bent as strained pieces of iron. One 
can easily percieve that he has spent all his 
strength in claiming the victory over his rival. 
The figures around the table, together with the 
landlady at the back, have concentrated their 
attention at the figure of the man at the further 
end of the room. 

Then again we have some capital illustrations 
in the ever green Sherlock Holmes volumes :— 

“ Holmes sprang frantically across the room 
and pushed at the door. It was fastened on the 
inner side.—Following his example, we threw 
ourselves upon it with all our might. One hinge 
smashed, and then the other, and down came 
the door with a crash! Rushing over it, we 
found ourselves in the inner room.” 

The torn down door lies across the floor. 
Looking at the engraving, one can almost imagine 
hearing the terrific noise the door must have 
made when falling. Freed from its hinges, 
Sherlock Holmes is just bounding across, his 
right foot on the door, his left just lifted from 
the floor of the room where the door belonged ; 
his neck outstretched and fiery keen eyes and 
clear-cut features piercing the darkness toward 
the room in front, followed by three figures in 
the background. 

(To be continned ). 


Thro’ our Lantern. 

Limes.—These commodities,—without which 
the Lanternist is nonplussed—are again booming. 
We must confess to a prejudice in favour of one 
special make, and which for the past eighteen 
years have never failed us, they have always been 
‘‘Semper idem.” Still, we do not allow this 
prejudice to stand in the way, and when we find 
a good thing we like to let others know. Messrs. 
Green & Co. sent us some samples to test and 
this we have fully done with the following 
results. 

With a “ Wrench” Jet the Cinematograph Limes 
were fine, they shewed an even pitting and the 
light was excellent. Same results with their 
one-inch diameter. 

Gwyer, 35/- jet. Cinematograph, splendid, 
inch, fair, they split if above ordinary pressure. 

Gwyer, special jet. Cinematograph stood test 
up to about 800 to 1,000 c.p., above this they 
split, especially if the Lime was not well warmed 
before turning on the oxygen. 

Brown’s jet. All the limes stood well and 


took their pitting kindly, until the jets roared and 
then they split. Ll'rom these tests we can recom- 
mend them as a good line. 
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Our Book Shelf. 


We have received a copy of the 2nd volume 
of “ Traité Genéral Des Projections,” by Eugéne 
Teutat, Docteur és Sciences, Chevalier de la 
Légion d'honneur, ete. The volume treats prin- 
cipally of Scientific Microscopic Projection ap- 
paratus, Animated Projection. Various illumin- 
ants and experiments. We would like to see an 
English translation, as such it would be a book 
very much sought after. 

The price is not mentioned, but volume I was 
7 fr. 50. So we presume vol. 2 is the same 
price. 


Mr. Wm. Tylar, of Aston, sends a detailed 
catalogue of Lantern ‘apparatus fully up-to-date, 
giving full details and prices to suit all pockets. 

We also note another issue of the well-known 
book, ‘‘ Photography in a Nutshell” which has 
now reached its 83rd. 


Correspondence. 


DEAR Sir, 

‘* We have noticed the correspondence and articles 
with reference to the recent accident, where Mr. Oswald 
Thackeray met his death through experimenting with 
acetylene. We wrote to the Daily Gazette an article 
which was published in their issue of December 22nd, 
1902, pointing out that acetylene gas is produced in 
generators by two methods, viz., (#7) By applying water 
to carbide. (6) By dropping carbide into an excess of 
water. 

In the first the point to observe in the purchase of a 
generator is, whether the gas hulder, which regulates 
the cut-off of the water, could by any means be held 
down so that the water would continue to run on to the 
carbide, or would any other defect or accident to the tap 
or valve, regulating the sappl y of water be likely to bring 
about the same results, if so, then an excess of gas 
would be generated, and should a light be near at the 
time—danger. 

In the second method, which is the one most highly 
recommended by all the highest authorities (because 
the gas is cleansed and cooled as it rises through the 
water), in this type, when valves are used co regulate 
the flow of carbide to the water, in the generating 
chamber, by the rise and fall of the gas holder, care 
should be taken to notice whether or not an accidental 
holding down of the gas holder or sticking of the valve 
would not allow the carbide to keep running into the 
water, with exactly the same result. 

These remarks, of course, apply only to the auto- 
matic types of generators, which, owing to the small 
space they take up, and cheapness, will no doubt tind 
most favour with the public. So far as I can see there 
is — one of the latter type made in which it is im- 


possible to get an overcharge of gas, as the carbide is ° 


dropped into the water in specific charges, in such a 
way that it is impossible to get more than one charge 
deposited until the gas from the preceeding charge has 
been exhausted. I refer to one made for lantern use, 
sold by a London firm, but the principle can no doubt 
be applied to large generators also. I think that this 


— should be made known to the public as widely as possible, 


as if they insist upon getting safe generators, the 
manntacturers will have to supply them. 
GREEN & Co., | 
Lime-light Operators. 
57, High Street, Aston, 
Birmingham. 


DEAR Sir, 

‘** Reading in your Journal of the death of Herbert 
Oswald Thackray, of which I am very sorry to hear, I 
beg to say that I constructed an apparatus of the same 
kind, the design of which you will find in the Model and 
Electrical Engineer, and have used it ever since to try 
cinematograph films at my place of business, and must 
say that it acts splendidly showing 2 ft, pictures. The 
design is something of this kind, an inner cylinder 
holding carbide, with four holes punched about half- 
way up, and covered with lint so that the water shall 
— dribble on to the carbide, a bell which must be 
ocked in position, and an outer cylinder to hold the 
water, and I find it perfectly automatic. Any time you 
are my way I shall = pleased to show it to you. 

| I remain, yours faithfully, 
J. H. BLIssett. 
14, Tividale Road, Tipton, 
Staffordshire, 
January 14th, 1903. 


Answers to Correspondence. 


W.J.5.—-We duly received the Regulators, and must 
say they are in a bad condition, the rubber has perished 
as we suggested. At your request we sent them to the 
makers, and although we have since written two letters 
and two posteards, we can get no reply, so must presume 
they are useless. 

Beards most decidedly. 

Yes. We have an article on the life, etc., of various 
regulators, which we hope to publish shortly. 


CONDENSOR. —A is the correct form. B would distort 
the picture. 


ACETYLENE.—1. No! 2. We would not care to 
experiment with such an apparatus. 3. Beards. 
4. Gwyers. 5, Tylars. 6. Yes, we are fully aware 
that the slides are not what they should be, but people 
here have got the impression that snow is on the ground 
at “XNimas and so the shepherds waust be lying on snow 
round a fire. 7. Write the makers and complain, 
8. See advertising columns. 9% Warwick Trading Co., 
Warwick Court, High Holborn, London, W.C., 


- Patent Intelligence, - 


Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 
Thompson & Co., Chartered Patent Agents, 322, High 
Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 
enquiries should be addressed. 


Magic Lantern Applications. 
No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


1093. Improvements relating to devices for synchron- 
ously operating phonographs cinemato- 
graphs. Ii. H. Lake (La Société L. Gaumont 
et Compagnie). 15th January, 1903, : 
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Professional ffanternists Register. 


BELFAST. DEVON. 


Auex. R. Hoaa, Trinity Street. Gro. Poor, South Moulton. 
JAMES TAYLOR, Richmond House, Penzance. 


BIRMINGHAM. LEEDS 
Tue University LANTERNIST. J. W. Garnurt, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 


74, Winson Street. Upper Armley. 
A. G. Barcnay, 54, Bath Row. | 

GREEN & Co., 57, High Street, Aston. 

Frank G. Portes, Silverbirch Road, a INCO LN. 


Erdington. 
A. H. Vipuer, 8, Motherby Lane. 


LONDON. 


J. BRANDON Mepuanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kennington, 


Cuas. Cuarkr, 39, Elliott Road. 


DEAL. 


REIGATE, REDHILL and 


DISTRICT. 
F A. H. Dunnina, 79, Doods Road, Reigate. 


J. C. Wuite, 116, High Street. 


DONCASTER. 


A. G. Drewry, Baxtergate. STOURBRIDGE. 


Dauttow & Lewis, New Road. 


DUDLEY. 


Cnas. Dupuey, Cinematographist. S: Durx, 80, Upper Aberdyberthi Street. 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 


that two references as to ability shall be furnished. 
Professional cards, inserted for 2/6 per annum. The Journal will be sent post free for 


a year for an additional 2/6. 


N.B.—Avoid anxiety and insure success by using only Assender’s original ‘‘Trilby 
Diamond” Hard Limes. Of all dealers. . Sole makers ; Green & Co., Woodside, 


London, SE Testing sample free. 
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Mere Mention, 


Norwich.—Y.M.C.A. assembled on February 
llth to hear the Rev. H. l'reeman on his remin- 


iscences of’ a tour round the British Isles. The’ 


lecture was illustrated by limelight views, and 
proved highly interesting, most of the lantern 
slides -having been made by the lecturer from 
snapshots taken by himself with a Kodak. 


Missionary work among Red Indians was 
the title of a lecture delivered in the City Hall, 
(;lasgow, on February 10th, by the Rev. Egerton 
R. Young, and embodied “ A trip by Dog-Train 
and Canoe.” The Chairman, in. introducing the 
lecturer, said that Mr. Young had been for the 
long period of thirty years a pioneer missionary 
in North-West Canada among the Red Indians. 
The lecturer, whose remarks were illustrated by 
lime-light views, described in an interesting and 
entertaining way life among the Red Indians, 
with particular reference to his own experiences 
as a missionary amongthem. During the evening 
a series of animated pictures depicting scenes in 
connection with the Coronation, the Durbar at 
Delhi, and other interesting events were shown 
on the screen by aid of the Bioscope. 


Professor Sheridan Delephine delivered a 
lecture, illustrated by lantern slides, on “ Health 
dangers in Tood,” in the Theatre of the Royal In- 
stitution, Albemarle Street, London, on Feb.*11th. 
He said it was necessary to consider the dangers 
as well as the benefits that arose from a civilised 
and artificial mode of life. The question of dict 
was one of national importance, which demanded 
the attention of Governments to secure purity in 
articles of food and drink. A typical case of 
contamination was the outbreak of arsenical 
poisoning in the North; and arsenical crystals 
occurring in sulpheric acid were shown. = In 
manufacturing districts the air was chemically 
contaminated, and arsenic had been obtained 
from snow gathered at Manchester. The next 
ease dealt with was the pollution of oyster-beds 
by sewage, and the cause of the illness that had 


followed the consumption of oysters contaminated . 


by sewage was seen in the bacillus of typhoid 
fever. For the past six years the sanitary 
authorities had given warning of the danger, but 
had been unheeded; and some fatteners even 
maintained that sewage water was good for the 
storage ponds. ‘The cases of ptomaine poisoning 
at Derby and elsewhere from eating pork-pies 
were shown to follow naturally from the sur- 
roundings of the factory, close to which were 
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refuse and manure heaps and a slaughter-house. 
A form of the bacillus of enteritis was found in 
the jelly of the pies, and a simple experiment 
showed that the meat in the centre had not been 
sterilised by baking. The last danger referred 
to was that of preservatives in milk and other 
articles of food. 


Professor Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., Lec- 
tured on ‘Personal Experiences of Palestine 
Exploration,” on February 20th, in the Theatre 
of the Royal Dublin Society. The address, 
which was of a very interesting nature, was 
beautifully illustrated with limelight views. The 
lecturer dealt at considerable length with the ob- 
servations he bad made during a three months’ 
stay last year at the camp of his son, who fs 
superintending the excavations now progressing 
at Cezer. He explained that during his sojourn 
at the works the great burial cave and the temple 
of the “Mother Goddess”’ had been unearthed, 
and the “finds” there included very many ob- 
jects of historic and archwological interest. There 
were traces of human sacrifices having been 
made, and in the temple a mass of pure gold had 
been found, which was handed over to the King. 
Not one-tenth of the entire hill had yet been 
touched, and a great deal of work remained to 
be done. 


Sunday Lantern Services.—The first of a 
series of lantern services was held in Sale Memor- 
ial Church, Sheffieid, on Feb. lst. As soon as the 
congregation had filed out of the church, willing 
hands withdrew from its hiding place a tightly- 
stretched screen 12 feet square. This was 
looped on to two dexterously hidden cords, run- 
ing over pulleys high up in the rafters of the 
building. Others carried the oxy-hydrogen ap- 


paratus, already set up in readiness, to sundry 


chalk marks on the pavement, placed there at a 
previous rehearsal. At 8-30 the lights were 
lowered, and a hymn slide was projected on the 
screen, followed by a printed prayer, which was 
thus before the eyes of the congregation at the 
same time as its intonation by the Vicar. Then 
followed the text projected in the same manner, 
‘ Te entered unto His own, and Lis own rezeived 
Him not,’’ which served as a basis for a homely 
address on the history and lessons of Christianity. 
The service wts not only decorous, but impres- 
sively solemn. 

A large congregation again assembled at Sale 
Memorial Church, on Sunday night, Feb. 15th, and 
participated in the lantern Service, organised by 
the Vicar, the Rev. W. Bracewell. According to 
a correspondent, the fears of those who at the 
inception of this series of limelight addresses 
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were somewhat alarmed lest a whiff of irrever- 
ence might creep in were completely dissipated, 
not a word, phrase, or picture being employed 
to which the most censorious could object. 
General approval of this original method of 
missioning was expressed by those present. | 

“Splashes” was the title of a lecture at the 
Liskeard Literary Institution, on July 12th, by 
Professor Worthington, C.B., M.A., F'.R.A.S8., of 
Keyham College, Devonport, who gave an able 
lecture descriptive of the phenomena attending 
the impact of liquid on liquid and of solid bodies 
of different characteristics falling into liquid. 
The lecture was beautifully illustrated by 100 
photographic lantern views, all taken under the 
supervision of the lecturer and at the marvel- 
lously brief exposure of something under 1-3000th 
part of a second. These views depicted the 
strange and wonderful effects, as revealed by the 
camera, of a drop of water falling into similar 
liquid rendered opaque by the addition of a little 
milk, a drop of milk falling into water, and 
smooth and roughened spheres similarly falling 
from heights of 1ft. and 5ft. The Professor com- 
pared the similarity of the effects with those 
produced by the impact of a projectile on a steel 
plate. These curious effects have hitherto been 
unsuspected, being too rapid for perception by 
the human eye, and only revealed by means of 
electrically-aided photography. 


White Slaves of England Lantern Lecture. 
—QOn Tuesday evening, Feb. 24th, a lantern 
lecture, arranged by the Education Department 
of the Huddersfield Industrial Society, Limited, 
was delivered in the United Methodist Free 
Church School, Almondbury, by Mrs. Marshall 
on ‘The White Slaves of England.” These, she 
stated, embraced the alkali workers at Widnes 
and St. Helens, nailmakers at Bromsgrove, 
slipper makers and clothiers of Leeds, wool- 
combers at Bradford, and chainmakers at Cradley 
Heath. She gave full details of work, hours of 
employment, and wages, and considered these 
operatives as ‘‘ white slaves.” A series of slides 
of a co-operative clothing factory showed the 
contrast between the workers there and at Leeds, 
to the disadvantage of the latter. 


‘‘Lectures for the People” in Leeds.— 
The first of a series of three ‘lectures for the 
people on the natural history of the country ” 
was given on Wednesday evening, eb. 25th, in 
the Leeds Philosophical Hall, by Mr. H. Crowther, 
Curator of the Philosophical and Literary Society's 


Museum. Admission being obtainable on a 
merely nominal charge—the sum of one penny— 


there was a large audience present, including a 
certain proportion of young folks. The lecturer 
discoursed in pleasant fashion of plants of the 
hedgerows and woods, and illustrated his story 
of this always interesting side of pature with 
numerous lantern slides, which were greatly 
appreciated by his listeners. ‘The other lectures 
will treat respectively of “ Beasts and Lirds,” 
and of “ Flying insects and crawling snails.” 


Magic Lantern Slides.— Mr. I. 8. Howard 
(the trustee of A. A. Wood. deceased), of St. 
Bartholomew House, Fleet Street, sued Mr. IL. 
Mitchell, of Holmesdale Lodge, Dartford, for 12s. 
for the supply of lantern slides and lines supplied. 
It appeared that the defendant had agreed to 
subscribe the sum of £1 1s. for which amount 
he was entitled to receive 250 slides. As a 
matter of fact, he had 140 slides, valued at &/9, 
and one dozen limes, of the value of 3/3, making 
the 12/- now sued for. As the subscription had 
not been paid, the plaintiff now claimed for the 
goods supplied. The defendant admitted having 
had the goods, but gave evidence to the effect 
that he had paid the subscription. He also pro- 
duced the cheque. He, therefore, counterclaimed 
for the balance of 9/- due to him on the cheque 
paid after allowing for the value of the goods. 
The Registrar found for the defendant on the 
claim, and for 9s. on the counterclaim, and 
awarded 7/6 for costs. - 


Dr. E. H. Tripp, F.C.S., lectured at the 
Swansea Free Library on “ Aluininium.” The 
subject was dealt with in a very intereSting way. 
The lecturer traced the discovery of aluminium, 
and explained the methods of production and its 
uses. A number of lantern slides were shown, 
and a few interesting chemical experiments made. 


Burton Liberal Club.— A lantern lecture 
under the auspices of the Garden City Association 
was given at the Liberal Club on Tuesday even- 
ing, February 17th, by Miss Illingworth. The 
first picture thrown on the screen was a sketch 
of London, which was shown in order to illus- 
trate the terrible state of overcrowding, and the 
very few green places which existed there. 
Perhaps the most appalling evil of the over- 
crowding of their huge cities was the fact that 
very poor people were compelled to live in un- 
healthy and dirty surroundings. As an example 
of this she proceeded to show views of families 
gathered together in slums in various towns— 
York, Birmingham, Bradford, &c.—from a glance 
at which one could readily understand how it 
was illness, when it broke out, so rapidly spread. 
Proceeding, she showed a photograph of block 
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dwellings—the American idea to solve the over- 
crowding question—which, however, she was 
not in favour of. From Port Sunlight, the estate 
of Messrs. Lever Bros., who had worked hard 
for the health of their employees, the audience 
were taken to Bournville—the estate built by the 
generosity of that noble philantropist, Mr. George 
Cadbury, who purposely removed his cocoa 
works from Birmingharh, in order to carry out 
this scheme. Views of the houses—all built in 
a different kind of architecture—were presented, 
and incidentally the lecturer remarked that Mr. 


Cadbury always had on his list a hundred or 


more names of applicants for these beautiful 
homes. 


Bradford Philosophical Society met on 
February 18th, to hear Dr. ‘Tempest Anderson, 
F.G.S., describe his experiences as a member of 
the commission sent out by the Royal Society to 
investigate the voleanic eruptions in the West 
Indies last May. Dr. Anderson exhibited a great 
many excellent lantern views from photographs 
taken by himself—sometimes in circumstances of 
considerable danger and difficulty—explaining 


them with eloquent, often tragic, and occasionally © 


humorous running comments, which kept his 
hearers keenly interested throughout. The later 
scenes of devastation proved the more striking by 
contrast with the natural beauties of the islands 
before the catastrophe, while Dr. Anderson and 
his party pushed their investigations sufficiently 
close to the centres of disturbance to obtain a 
a unique series of photographs of amazing natural 
phenomena. The damage was done, he said, by 
what might best be described as an avalanche of 
incandescent dust, the lava with which Vesuvius, 
for example, rendered Europeans familiar, being 
blown to shivers by the tremendous force of the 
steam which expelled it from the crater. This 
dust covered the whole of the devasted area to 
the depth sometimes of hundreds of feet, and 
when washed out by tropical rains formed extra- 
ordinary examples of erasion on a prodigious 
scale in very short spaces of time. Dr. Anderson 
reached the West Indies abouta month after the 
first and most serious of the eruptions, and found 
the voleanic dust still almost red heat. The party 
were fortunate in witnessing from a small boat 
at the Carbet a second eruption of Mont Pelée, 
a facsimile of the first on a somewhat smaller 
' scale, and altogether had unique opportunities of 
observation and investigation. They came to the 


conclusion, however, that, great as the destruc- 
tion was both in St. Vincent and Martinique, it 
Was nothing to what had been caused by the 
eruptions of the past. The volcanoes were in 
their dotage, and old age had made them bad 


_mission. 
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tempered, but their power for mischief was small 
now as compared with that of the days of their 
youth. 


Advertisers, Note :—A novel and ingenious 
way of attracting attention to a series of mission 
services was seen in the streets of Burgess Hill, 
Brighton. It took the form a peripatetic lantern 
show. A powerful lantern and a framed sheet 
were fixed in an invalid’s chair, in the seat of 
which was an acetyline gas generator. Notice 
of the mission, with a dozen or so religious 
pictures, were shown on the screen, a hymn 
sung, and a loud invitation given to attend the 
The show would then move on to the 
next street, and repeat the programme. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, M.P., recently gave 


an interesting lecture illustrated with lantern . 


slides from paintings on ‘“ George Romney and 
His Works,” at the Royal Institution. 
lecture dealt with the rival merits of Romney 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. Romney was much 
appreciated during his life, and made over £3,000 
a year by his brush, although he painted por- 
traits for sums as low as 20gs. In 1775 the 
artist returned from Italy and took a studio in 
Cevendish Square. At that time Kensington and 
Chelsea were villages. The Duke of Richmond 
was his first patron, and others quickly followed, 
and Romney became a most popular. portrait 
painter. He painted from eight every morning 
until dusk, and then-worked at designs in black 
and white chalk, working thirteen hours per day. 
He never permitted a pupil to touch his pictures, 
which are entirely his'own. Reynolds, on the 


contrary, allowed his pupils to help him in his 


works. 


Gospel by Lime-light is said to be the 
leading principle of the work now being organised 
at Evanston, Chicago, by Mr. Herbert H. Booth, 
lately in command ot the Salvation Army in 
Australia. | 


Mr. J. E. S. Moore, F.R.GS., lectured before 
the Cardiff Naturalist Society at the Cory Hall, 
on February 5th, on “The Mountains of the 
Moon.” ‘The lecturer interested his hearers 
greatly with his description of the adventures 
met with on his journey, through Central Africa 
and along the great lakes, necessary to reach the 


famous mountain range, parts of waich had been 


hitherto unexplored. A most instructive series 
of lantern views from photographs taken by the 
lecturer were shown. 
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Poverty and Crime.—At the London Con- 


yrogational Union, a lecture on “ Poverty and 


Crime” (illustrated by over one hundred limelight 
views), was given on leb. 18th, in the Balham 
Congregational Church Lecture Hall, by Mr. 


Stephen White (late inspector of the Criminal 


Investigation Department, New Scotland Yard, 
and for many years chief of the Whitechapel 
detective force). Numerous pictures thrown on 
the screen depicted only too truly, the great 
amount of distress that exists especially in the 
Kast Jind of London, where Medland Hall (“ The 
home of the homeless ”’) is situated, which is the 
only free shelter in London open all the year 
round, and where such a splendid work is being 
done by Congregationalists. In the course of 
his entertaining lecture, Mr. White made a most 
sensible allusion to the alien question. His pic- 
rures depicting some of these aliens moving into 
houses rented at 28s. per week, brought to one’s 
mind the undeniable fact that this question of 
the alien population is one that the Government 
will ere long have to face seriously, the East 
End being so literally overrun with these con- 
tinual arrivals, that the genuine British workman 
was being crowded out of existence. Referring 
to the work at Medland Hall, the lecturer men- 
tioned that on a Saturday night no less than 824 
men were relieved at that place. In coneluding, 
he pointed out that there was no better charity 
than Medland Hall, where the men could leave 
at any time, the average cost of a sufficient meal 
and a separate bed being three-halfpence per 
man. 


From the Inventor’s guia Book. 


Chapter II. 
the highest use to which the 


cinematograph could be put would be to 
the re-production of natural phenomena ; 


unfortunately however for the advancement of 


Science, the majority of mankind prefers passing 


entertainment to the acquisition of abiding know- 


ledge. Nevertheless, this fact need not hinder 
the scientist in using his knowledge when 
designing his apparatus, and by so doing he is 
able to mistify an audience with seemingly 
miraculous performances. Indeed it is just by 
the absolute adherence to the laws of natural 
philosophy that all the most wonderful results 
have been achieved. 

Wonderful as is the ability of the eye to adapt 
itself to every condition of light, it is not so swift 
in its activity, as to defy deception, and there is 
per haps no instrument that lends itself so well 
to a variety of optical illusions, as _ does the 
cinematograph. 

The inventor records in his note book, that he 
has seen this instrument used for the exhibition 
of the “ Lightning Artist at work;” but that 
the merit of the performance has been somewhat 
spoiled by the obvious introduction of trickery—- 
such unnatural changes, as the sudden vanishing 
of the drawing papers, and other unnecessary 
effects, giving the spectators the idea that the 
whole is a faked affair, rather than a combina- 
tion in which at least some genuine work is 
done. 

Now in view of the little time allowable for a 
performance of character sketching before the 
cinematograph camera; the following aids to 
success are suggested :— | | 


In the first instance we may take advantage 


of the fact that the lens employed in the camera 
is not of the acromatic type, and therefore will 


not photograph any light blue ‘marks that may 


he made upon a white surface of equal reflecting 
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power. Thus we are led to observe that a set 
of preparatory outlines in blue crayon may be 
used by the artist as a guide, when executing 
the black charcoal sketches before the camera. 
To be more precise—having decided upon the 
number and the particular celebrities to be cari- 
catured, these are carefully outlined in blue 
crayon upon white sheets of paper; their names 
being written at the top in black. An easil, 


such as illustrated in Fig. 3, should be used. 


On the board, the four, five, or six sheets are 
pinned, the top one, having already a caricature 
edrawn upon it in black. This is merely, that 
as many characters as possible may be exhibited 
at one performance. Assuming that the easel 
has been set up before the camera, and all is 
ready for the taking of the negative; the artist 
steps forward, bows, and then motions his in- 
tentious of art, at the same time moving towards 
the easil, and without loss of time, snatches the 
top picture from its place, exposing the appar- 
ently blank (except the title) sheet that lies 
beneath. With rapidity out-pacing the dexterity 
of a Phil May, he dashes off the sketches, and 
as each arrives at completion tears it from its 
place. A previously made drawing is revealed 
as soon as the last sketch is removed from the 
easel, the subject being an appropriate homour- 
- ous sketch bearing the word “ Finis;”’ easily 
readable, by the audience as the artist bows and 
retires. | 


A few hints for the preparation of the blue 
outlines may be of service to any who are not 
particularly good at original work. 

Take as many. ordinary lantern plates as may 
be required, and clear in the ordinary hypo. 


bath without exposure to light, or developer; . 


when perfectly fixed, thoroughly washed and 
dry. Now select from the current illustrated 
papers such outlined portraits of celebrities as 
you think will prove most popular. 


vlass plate film side up over the illustration, and 
trace upon the gelatine in Antoin’s Indian ink. 


Lay the 


Having obtained as many as required, by 
means of a lantern, project such outlines on the 
sheets of paper to be used in the performance be- 
fore the camera, tracing the projecten outlines 


over with the blue crayon before mentioned. The 
actual work to be done whilst the cinematograph 
camera is operated, is merely the lining over, 
with black charcoal, these preparatory tracings. 
This operation is however best performed in the 
following way. Select the softest piece of char- 
coal obtainable, and rub down on a spare piece 
of paper, till it. has been reduced to a semi- 
circular stick as shown in the three diagrams, 
Figs. 4, 5, and 6. Put in the thickest lines with 
one. sweep by laying the stick on its side, Fig. 4. 


Produce any lines of regular width by drawing 


the charcoal lengthwise, Fig. 5, and finally make 
the fine lines by twisting the stick and using it 


as in Fig. 6. 
desirable, to tone down more elaborate work, a 
softener, Fig. 7 may be used, this is composed 
of a soft piece of vag, stuffed with cotton wool 
at either end, and tied in the middle. ‘ 


Should it be necessary or thought 
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An artist with some ability will find the above 
dodges a great assistance in making his work 
even more effectual, and by the reproduction of 
his operations through the cinematograph, he is 
likely to win, a not altogether merited reputation, 
of being dexterous and accurate in his art. 


Limelight Lectures on Living 
Authors. 


By Maurice Marx. 


Continued. 


NG for the youthful element in 
UG .gociety, as every word uttered by the 
speakers costs him some physical loss, 
literally he dies that others may live, so much of 
his body being resolved into carbonic acid water 
and urea, Which, however in a protoplasmic sense 
can always be repaired. But with youth it is 
different, and wrong notions, imbibed at a period 
of immaturity, often have a disastrous effect in 
after-life. Therefore, the lecturer, in selecting a 
number of slides, should be -practically certain 
that they represent a phase of life and existence 
which is helpful and hopeful, rather than dry-as- 
dust and fact-like. The impressions made on a 
youthful brain vary considerably, which, to 
clearly understand, it is well if the lecturer keep 
in view the results of-the latest scientific inves- 
tigations respecting the same. | 

Briefly then, for experimental purposes, a 
portion of the brain if frozen and cut into micro- 
tomic sections varying between two and three 
thousand parts of an inch in thickness, is 
then coloured by sensitive pigments consider- 
ably aiding the experimentor in determining its 


com position, when subjected to a powerful 


microscopic examination. This examination 


- results in the discovery of three thousand million 


bodies termed “neurons,” each “neuron” is 
composed of two-cell bodies, one passive and one 
active, which together form a projecting axis, 
supplying the “neuron” with nerve stimulus; 
each “neuron” is again divided into forty 
“ dendrites,” and each dendrite into a thousand 
ends or “gemmules.” This is practically a fully 
developed brain, or working brain of a normal 
adult. The cranium being the receptacle of this- 
inconceivable number of energising nervous 
structures which are absolutely essential for 
healthy daily mental and bodily exercise. 

In a child born under normal conditions, we 
must presume that some of the brain portions 
which eventually harmonise with the whole 
sensuous body, are entirely absent or in a very 
chaotic state. 
fion of the infantile perception presently. 

The impression then received by the youthful 
mind are characteristically similar to those of 
an adult, varying in kind and degree, by reason 
of what one might term the non-completion of 
growth of all the various materials that form a 
fully developed brain. 

That there is a craving for truth and knowledge 
is abundantly evident in the embryo travelling 
novelist, naturalist, soldier, statesman, etc. He 
generally takes things as they seem to be rather 
than actualities during the process of brain 
building. | Those portions which should pre- 
ponderate in giving a clear perception are yet in 
a state of infantile growth, varying of course, 
in different constitutions, and producing certain 
unmistakable differences in desires and accom- 
plishments. Of course, the natural mind of 
youth is for ever soaring upward to complete its 
alloted cycle of full development. In the mean- 
time, the preponderence of that portion of the 
brain wherein lies the germ of attention and con- 
sideration is sure to outstrip all other forms of 
brain influence, and herein is contained a red 
danger-signal, or rather a green caution for most 
lecturers. 

There are a certain class of young folk who 
do not let the glamour of universal novelty of 
things in general blind them, preventing a 
serious investigation of all objects that surround 
them and play upon the sensations; these few 
of the elect necessarily avoid the mind being 


_ stolen into a false and inaccurate judgment 


which as many of those who have “come to 
the age of discretion” have to be mercilessly 
ostracised and confined to oblivion as follies 
and blunderers. But all inhabitants of the king- 
dom of young folk are not so fortunate, in fact 
it is rather the exception than the rule. 

During the delicate process of brain formation, 
general constitutional symptoms, inherited or 


But we shall return to this por- 
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acquired, may check the natural building up, and 
form a temporary disorder aifecting the cerebral 
cavities. If they are what might paradoxically 
be termed healthy disorders or merely a disloca- 
tion of certain brain cells which in time recover 
their equilibrium, with the general strengthen- 
ing of other parts of the body of an average 
harmony of the whole nervous and muscular 
system, there is then no cause for distress. But 
it is a curious fact that in comparison with 
diseases of the stomach, bowels, or skin, the 
brain is the last to excite attention, and then only 
in extreme cases. Probably most people are at 
times acutely conscious of cerebral disorders, the 
iy: self-consciousness proclaims this fact but 

too plainly in noticing fugitive spectral illusions, 
of which we shall have occasion to speak 
presently. 


For the moment we will examine the youth 
who, with extreme facility, can form his ideas 
free from the strain of external impressions and 
and in the midst of a thousand strange combina- 
tions; these in their essence will be correct. 
- But then there is the youth who, gathering correct 
knowledge, (the sister of luminous perception), 
can not fuse it into an integral part of the 
system of previous knowledge, because of youth- 
ful established associations of thoughts, feelings 
and desires, which have as yet not attained 
maturity to judge the various merits of men and 
things, which, though not altogether lost, they 
find an inlet into the mind under the peculiar 
condition which has already been stated. The 
preponderance of the growth of the faculty. of 
attention, which becomes in reality unhealthy 
attention, or disorganised attention, which, 
loosened from the central ‘“ will forces,” permits, 
instead of an addition of correct mathematical 
knowledge, a vivid condition of emotion, inducing 
a state of physical and spiritual abstruseness 
which have only the power of transmitting to 
the brain a series of physical sensations, which, 
being broken elements in the complete change of 
natural phenomena can only produce, semi- 
barbaric responses which are essentially of a 
physical nature. The solution of this curious 
miscarriage of knowledge seems to lie in the 
hypothesis that work of a certain portion of the 
brain is devoted to recording facts repeatable by 
speech, rather than recording a blow at the time 
given, Which sensation can only be repeated by 
means of simili, which is not memory. 


The lecturer may now well ask himself the 
question, What kind of book, both helpful and 
hopeful, would appeal most to the mind of youth 
for thepurpose of projecting many scenes there- 
from on a screen ? 
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So much trash is now written that it is an 
imperative necessity to select scenes of character 
and event from those books which all uncon- 
sciously form a youth’s taste in promoting a 
library. There is abundant material amongst 
living authors or those quite recently deceased. 
To give the lad a taste of the best should be the 
lecturer's aim, and these need not of necessity 
be novels: they may be critical essays, or 
biographies (the latter preferred), or scenes from 
travel books. These are mostly embellished with 
good illustrations and easily procurable; some, 
indeed, have coloured plates. 

I am not disparaging the authors of a bygone 
age, or impugning their oflices for good, but it 
does seem to me that a youth should study 
the present rather than in the past. In England 
and America it is computed that 10,000 new 
volumes of various kinds are printed every year, 
so that there need be no excuse as to scarcity of 
matter for limelight lectures. Without mention- 
ing any particular books of suitable authors, I 
think I have shown conclusively that there is 
ample room and opportunity for the Boys’ 
Lantern Lecturer. ‘There are a thousand books 
(illustrated) useful as a means of assisting the 
youth of our time in forming an idea as to a 
successful future. It is so natural for youth to 
build “ castles in the air,” that a wisely directed 
influence (such as lays in the hands of a modern 
up-to-date lanternist) of this description would 
induce the lad, in his mind’s eye, to build useful 
institution, useful characters on terra firma, 
where we live more and have our being, and thus 
concentrate for utility, the marvellous amount of — 
energy which is annually, wasted by building the 
said castles in the air (not to say engendering a 
false idea of life, which, for want of systematic 
training of the mind is wasted and lost for ever. 

In the case of adult minds, the science - of 
evolution consciously or unconsciously enters 
into conspiracy with the perception. The more 
intelligent and mathematically correct the slide’ 
picture, the more lasting and effectual will be 
the impression, helping to clear the mind of 
a host of cobweb-like doubts, which, on entering 
the lecture-hall, it petted as a mother does a child. - 
Should the “doubts” have been of a sceptical 
and self-centred nature, then the ‘‘veason”’ will be 
able to check and compare anterior impressions, 
with those of later perception, probably entering 
into a position to deduct well ordered logical 
conclusions. 

In the case of reading, visiting picture galleries, 
etc., the self-conscious or rather the personal 
point of view enters largely into our impressions 
and thus biassed opinions are formed, which,} 
unlike light if subjected to spectroscopic analysis, 
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would not yield correct results. It is well to get 


a right view of things apart from a personal 


opinion. While the influence of our environ- 
ment may be right, our judgments may be wrong. 
Take the historical novel as an instance, the 


same may be said of a sea or modern battle 


story. 

For the sake of argument, we will presume the 
scene is laid in the 17th century. This epoch- 
making historical event has been, so to speak, 
written round and padded for the 20th century 
reader, and presented to us in cold type. On 
reading, our opinions and impressions differ in 
kind and degree according to our knowledge of 
the period, and our power to transplant our 
minds on the 17th century soil whereon all the 
events take place. Now, it is safe to say, the 
majority of readers have no knowledge of the 
period or power to create the 17th century 
atmosphere where the author’s world lives and 
moves. The lantern lecturer can come to the aid 
of such, and at a single bound put the author's 
point of view before the people, and clears away 
many misconceptions, almost creating the proper 
atmosphere in which the characters breathe and 
think. The lecturer has only one competitor 
and that is the stage, but, as some of the love- 
liest and best books are not dramatised, and if 
they have been, are already classed, as far as 
the theatre is concerned, as obsolete, he has 


_ the consolation, with Keats, of knowing that a 


“thing of beauty is a jdy for ever.” 


Thro’ our Lantern. 


Carbon Lantern Slides.—We have had the 
opportunity of inspecting a series of beautiful 
flower studies, etc., produced by the carbon 
process, and we must say that for richness of 
effect upon the sheet it would be hard to beat 
these. There are in all 100 varieties, each full 
of rich detail and perfect rendering—they range 
from the modest snowdrop to the stately orchid. 
We can heartily recommend any lanternist who 
desires such slides as will bring down the house 
by beautiful pictures, to send to Mr. Tylar, 41, 
High Street, Aston, Birmingham, for a sample 
slide, post free, 1/2. Four wave studies are 
also very charming and of double interest because 
they show what beautiful effects can be got with 
a cheap camera when handled with judgment. 
These waves were taken by a Tylar’s 12/6 Tit- 
Bit hand camera, and for detail they will eclipse 
many produced by more costly instruments.’ The 
set of four slides are sent post free 4/3. A pretty 
study of a white kitten in a straw hat has had 
a good sale. It is a striking and most realistic 
study and must appeal to all fond of household 
pets, This slide will be sent post free for 1/2. 


Tylar’s Linen Binders for Lantern Slides. 
—Now the lantern season is on the wane is an 
opportune time to rebind those slides whose 
binding has been damaged by use and prepare 
them for still further use. Paper has always 
been a source of trouble owing to its so easily 
fraying out. Hence it is with pleasure we draw 
the attention of our readers to something more 
durable and yet as easy of application. W. 
Tylar of 41, High Street, Aston, Birmingham, has 
solved the problem and by having a special linen 
made with a texture soft and silky, and coating 
this with a specially tenacious cement, ‘it is now 
easy to bind your slides in such a way that they'll 
last as long as Paddy Haggerty’s breeches 
and they’ve been handed down through several 
generations and still were as tough as when first 
made. The linen binder is as easy to apply as 
paper and possess the advantage that they grip 
the glass at once and don’t spring up in the 
drying. They are put up in boxes of 50 for 1/-, 
post free 1/1. We advise you to send for a box, 
try them, and you will feel that if for this hint 
only, your subscription to the Magic Lantern 
Journal has not been money wasted. 


Correspondence. 
DEAR SIR, 

Will you kindly allow us space to announce that we 
have decided to change the trade name to be used. with 
our new film from Pelloid to Kodoid. 

These films will, therefore, now be sold and advertised 


as ‘* Kodoid ”’ Plates. 


We take the opportunity also of announcing that 
these Kodoid film a will be issued orthochromatized. 
This will apply to the whole of our output of these 
plates in future, and there will be no increase in price 
on account of the plates being made colour sensitive. 

It may be in place to remind those interested that 
these new Kodoid Plates are light, thin, flat films, 
which are attached to card supports at the edges by 
metal clips, so that they can be used in ordinary plate 
holders or sheaths wherever glass plates can be used, 
and without any preparation whatever. 

Yours faithfully, 
KopDAK, Limited. 
43, Clerkenwell Rd., E.C., 
February 19th, 1903. 


Patent Intelligence. 
No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


1093. Improvements relating to devices for synchron- | 


ously operating phonographs and cinemato- 
graphs. H. H. Lake (La Socicté L. Gaumont 
et Compagnie). 15th January, 1903. 

1483. Improvements in and connected with the render- 
ing of cinematograph representations. F. W. 
Donisthorpe. 21st January. 

1833. Improvements in or connected with means for 
taking photographs in rapid “suecession and 
similarly exhibiting pictures produced there- 
from, with or without phonographic accom- 
paniment. Severino Ojea del Pardo. 26th 
January. 

3048. Improvements in or relating to consecutive view 
apparatus or cinematographs, RK. H. Edwards. 
9th February. 
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Professional anternists Register. 


BELFAST. 
Auex. R. Hoaa, Trinity Street. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


THe University LANTERNIST. 

74, Winson Street. 

A. G. Barcouay, 54, Bath Row. 
GREEN & Co., 57, High Street, Aston. 
Frank G. Porter, Silverbirch Road, 


Erdington. 


CHISWICK, Middlesex. 
Cnas. CLARKE, 39, Elliott Road. 


DEAL. 
J. C. Wurtz, 116, High Street. 


DONCASTER. 
A. G. Drewry, Baxtergate. 


DUDLEY. 


Cuas. DupLEy, Cinematographist. 


DEVON. 
Gro. Pooue, South Moulton. 


JAMES TayLor, Richmond House, Penzance. 


LEEDS. 
J. W. Garsurt, The Gilchrist Lanternist, 
Upper Armley. 


LINCOLN. 
A. H. Vipuer, 8, Motherby Lane. 


LONDON. 


J. Branpon Mrepuanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kennington, 8.E. 


REIGATE, REDHILL and 


A. H. Dunnina, 79, Doods Road, Reigate. 


| STOURBRIDGE. 
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To our Readers. 
a announced in the October number 


it is our intention to publish the Journal, 
duringthe summer months, and numerous 
letters are to hand viewing this as a step in the 
right direction. By the time this number is 
issued the lantern season will be practically over, 
and readers will be settling down to a little 
leisure; judging from correspondence in our 
possession, some of them have met with unique 
experiences which we should like recorded for 
the benefit of the profession at large. We there- 


fore invite our readers to utilize their leisure 


moments and send along anything of special 
note, difficulties or otherwise. We also want 
our readers to make the Journal known among 
those who use the Lantern—their name is 
legion—and for this purpose, we will willingly 
supply specimen copies to all who apply. 
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During the summer months we purpose making 
experiments and tests of matters relating to 
lantern accessories, dets, Electric Aris, Guaves, 
Regulators, Saturators, etc., and Enlarging Nega- 
tives and Prints, from which we hope to give 
useful results. 

The following, among others, have promised 
to contribute articles: 

Theodore Brown, The Inventor’s Note Book.” 

J. H. Lear Caton, “Slides required for up-to- 
date services.”’ 

J. Page Croft, “ Specialization.” 

A. E. Knowles, “ Manufacture of Oxygen.” 

M. Marz, “ Lanternist r. Lecturer.” 

W. T. Owen, F.R.G.S., “Touring for Lantern 

Slides.” 

S. E. Short, “ Polytechnic Tours, Lectures.”’ 
A. C. Townsend, “ Snap Shots for the Lantern." 
H. H. Ward, “ Hints for Workers. i 

KE. H. W “ilkie, Reminiscences.” 

J. W. Garbutt, 

Iw addition to the above, other friends have 
promised articles of a useful nature. 

One word, in conclusion: We do not carry on 
the Journal for philanthropic but for business 
‘purposes, and depend on advertisers for support. 
Advertisers, being men of business, naturally 
want to know what results they get for their 
outlay, and if readers when corresponding with 
firms would mention the source, they would be 
rendering a service to the proprietors of the 
Journal and advertisers. 


{ 
Mere Mention. 

Nottingham Industrial Exhibition, 1903. 
—It has been decided to hold an exhibition of 
local and international industries at Nottingham, 
to open the latter part of May, and a strong and 
representative Committee is being formed. The 
working and the direction of this exhibition is 


in the hands of Mr. Charles Imre Kiralfy and 


Mr. Albert E. Kiralfy. The exhibition palaces 
are Oriental in character. The site selected 
borders the River Trent, and is close to the 
~County and Town Cricket and Football Clubs’ 
grounds (enclosures visited on ‘‘ event’ days by 
over 30,000 people. Attractions and entertain- 
tainments form important items in the scheme. 
Arrangements already made include a water 
chute, a fairy river, a Canadian maze, an old 
London street of Tudor times, and an even later 
novelty, an American tobaggan. Lanternist 
Cinematographs Exhibition. Generally the 
exhibition will be brilliantly illuminated, addi- 
tional effects being obtained by displays of 
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coloured lights, several thousands in number. 
Music will also play its part. An exhibition band 
under a well known and competent director is 
being engaged, and arrangements are in progress 
with the leading military bands. The grounds 
are in the hands of a landscape gardener ; avenues 
of minature shady trees—such as the touri&t 


discovers at the out-of-door cafés on the continent ~ 


—are to be a feature. There are to be specialities 
in the way of popular refreshment departments. 
Transport facilities are excellent. The Midland, 
Great Northern, Great Central, and London and 
North Western Railways have stations close at 
hand, and there is a tramway service up to the 
entrance gates. Nottingham has a population 
of over 250,000. and within the district there 
are upwards of 2,000,000 inhabitants; further, 
the city is a setting-out point to the extensive 
holiday grounds, “ The Dukeries,” and Sherwood 
Forest. Special arrangements are in progress 
to allow the visitors readily to make “ the grand 
tour.”’. The chief offices of the exhibition are at 
Nottingham, and in London at 19, Buckingham 
Street, “Strand, W.C. 


The National Electrical and General 
Trades Exhibition opened at Bingley Hall, 
Birmingham, on March 30th, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Geo. Stanley, and includes among 
the exhibits in group 4—Photography, A Section, 
Landscape; B, Moving Objects; ©, Indoor 
Figure subjects; lantern slides and photographs 
are hung round the corridors. The Bioscope, 
with all the latest films is one of the principal 
attractions. 


‘* How Crystals are made” was the title of 


a lecture by Professor H. Crompton, at the 
Royal Victoria Hall, on Tuesday, March 3rd. 
He illustrated his lecture by a number of experi- 
ments, most of which were very successful. 
Many of these experiments were performed in 
front of the oxy-hydrogen lantern, by which means 
the whole of the audience were able to note 
every point with great facility. A few specimens 
of large crystals were first exhibited in order to 
show their regular forms. The productions of 
crystals by the cooling of hot liquids by evapor- 
ization of solids, by precipitation from solution 
on the addition of ‘a solid, and by other methods, 
was then dealt with. 


Sheffield Photographic Society. — The 
monthly meeting of this society was held on 
Tuesday evening, March 3rd, at the Builders’ 
Exchange, Charles Street, Dr. H. G. Paterson, 
The prize slides in the 


president, in the chair. 
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lantern slide competition, organised by “ Photo- 


graphy,” were exhibited, additional interest at- 
taching to such exhibition, owing to Mr. T. G. 
Hibbert, the treasurer of the Society, and Mr. H. 
B. Bentley, of the University College, Sheffield, 
being amongst the successful ‘competitors. Mr. 
John Allen, of London, a visitor to the meeting, 
exhibited a number of natural colour slides made 
by him by the “Sanger Shepherd’’ process. 
These slides consisting of Swiss views and 
flower studies, were highly appreciated. 


Primitive Methodist Chapel, Chapel End, 
Walthamstow.—aA most interesting in- 
structive lecture was given on Tuesday evening, 
March 3rd, entitled, “A Trip to Canada,” by 
Mr. I’. Davidson, illustrated with 75 photo- 
graphic views by the optical lantern, including 
the Atlantic voyage, Canadian life, and Niagara 
Valls. The lecturer, who has spent some years 
in the Dominion, ably described the winter out- 
door sports in Canada. The tour was 12,000 
miles in 100 minutes. | 


Cambridge Y.M.C.A.—On Tuesday evening, 
March 8rd, Dr. Bansall lectured to the members 


of the Y.M.C.A. Camera Club on the subject 


of ‘‘A Glimpse of Norfolk.” 


Sir.. Robert Ball.—On Tuesday, March 3rd, 
gave the first of a series of popular science 
lectures at the Theatre Royal, Grantham, select- 
ing as his subject, ‘‘The Earth’s Beginning.” 
His lucid and interesting remarks were, of course, 
illustrated by slides. ight 


Lantern Lecture on “Clapham” at St. 
Anne’s Hall.—Mr. Cecil T. Davies (librarian of 
the Wandsworth Public Library), lectured at 
St. Anne’s Hall, Clapham, on “ The History of 
Clapham,” on Thursday, March 5th. Illustrated 
as the lecture was with some capital pictures, 
shown by means of the oxy-hydrogen light, it 
could not fail to be otherwise than attractive in 
every way; and the quaint reminiscences of the 
14th, 15th and 16th centuries thrown on the 
screen were much appreciated by those assembled, 
the lecturer maintaining that the present robes 
of our aldermen and councillors were a survival 
or replica of the, gowns worn by the ordinary 
citizen in the periods named. The watch-box 
and the watchman, and other curiosities of the 
past decades, were also most ably explained by 
the lecturer; following which the “ history of 
Clapham” proved most entertaining and instruc- 
tive; the views of Clapham Common in its 
original and unadorned beauty as nature left it, 


being much prettier than as it now appears 
in its cattle-pen style of beauty. 


Mr. G. W. Tillett, on Thursday evening, 
March Sth, delivered a lecture, illustrated with 


limelight views, in the Wesleyan School-room, - 


Tonning Street, Lowestoft, on ‘“ Glimpses of Life 
on the Prairie and the Veldt, and beneath the 
Aurora and the Southern Cross.” 


The Rev. Rowland Young delivered a lecture 
in the Congregational Schoolroom, High Street, 
Gorleston, on Wednesday, Mar. 6th, the subject 
being, “Temple Gate to the Emerald Isle.” The 
lecture was illustrated by over 60 views, kindly 
lent by the Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen, Mr. 
Young gave a very interesting account of his 
visit to the beautiful scenes of Ireland, and inter- 
spersed his lecture with many amusing anecdotes 


of the Irish people. 


Walsall Trinity Wesley Guild.—On Monday 
evening, March 9th, an interesting lecture was 
given by Mr. W. 'T. Comer, Hon. Secretary of 
the Walsall Photographic Society, entitled, 


“ Scene, Song, and Story.” The lecturer showed ~ 


a number of fine pictures of the Midlands and 
Welsh Coast by means of his bi-unial lantern, 
keeping the audience highly amused the while 
with numerous stories concerning the various 
places exhibited. At the close a series of fine 
effects were shown by Mr. Comer. 


Mr. Alfred Watkins gave one of his delight- 
ful lantern lectures on Tuesday evening, March 
10th, in St. Peter’s Church House, Hereford, en- 
titled ‘‘ Picturesque Herefordshire,” and which 
was rendered exceedingly interesting and in- 
structive by archwological and other knowledge 
of the places portrayed. The pictures were 
numerous and realistic, and elicited frequent 
applause. | 


Underground Dwellings.— Mr. David Mac- 
ritchie, I’.$.A., Scot., gave an interesting lecture, 
with numerous lantern illustrations, to the Gaelic 
Society of Inverness, on March 12th. His sub- 
fect was “ Underground Dwellings in the British 
Isles.” The lecturer described the primitive 
underground structures in the British Isles, which 
he said had clearly been human habitations, as 
the objects found in them indicated. From the 
small dimensions of the structures, and the tra- 
ditions still surrounding them, the lecturer de- 
duced that there had existed a small race of 
earth-dwellers or mound-dwellers, possibly con- 
temporaneous for a time with the Celts. He 
pointed out that the huge mound of Tommahurich 
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at Inverness had not only been regarded as arti- 
ficial, but had for many centuries been held to 
~ have been the abode of a mound-dwelling people. 


Lecture on Ecclesiastical Antiquities.— 
Mr Francis Joseph Bigger, M.R.1.A., gave a most 
interesting lecture in Kilbroney School-house, 
Rostrevor, on Friday, March 13th, entitled, 
“The Church of Ireland, Celtic, Norman, and 
Reformation, as evidenced by her churches, and 
and ecclesiastical remains.” Mr. Bigger illus- 
trated his discourse by a magnificent series of 


lime-light views which included photographs — 


ranging from the bee-hive cells in the Skellig 
rocks, County Kerry, to St. Fin Barre’s Cathe- 
dral, Cork, and some of the latest-built churches 
in Belfast, notably St. Peter's ; thus covering al- 
most the whole history of the Church of Ireland. 


The Ruins of Rome were beautifully illus- 
trated in a lantern lecture delivered at the Music 
Saloon, Wakefield, on Monday, March 16th, by 
the Rev. Chas. Hargrove, M.A., of Leeds, whose 
historical sketch of the nse and fall of Rome, 
the magnificence and glory of her architecture, 
- and the pathos of her ruins in later times proved 
an intellectual treat; the clearly defined lantern 
slides enhanced the value of the lecture from an 
informative point of view. The fascinating story 
of the Vestal virgins, their temple, and convent 
proved acceptable. 


The Rev. H. H. Ashley Nash, Organising 
Secretary of the Jews’ Society, gave a lecture on 
Monday, March 16th, in the Court House, 
Soham, on “The Ghetto of London,” being an 
account of life in the Jewish quarter of London, 
with a description of the parochial missions of 
the society in Whitechapel and Spitalfields. 
The lecture, which was most interesting and 
instructive, was enhanced by lime-light illus- 
trations. 


Friends’ Institute, Birmingham.-- Promi- 
nent among the numerous social agencies at work 
in connection with the Friends’ Hall and Insti- 
tute, Moseley Road, is the series of lantern 
lectures given on Monday nights throughout the 
winter months. Monday, March 16th, saw the 
last of the season, when over 1,500 people 
attended. Mr. Joseph Locke, general secretary 
of the Institiute, presided, and the programme 
included limelight views of ‘* Snap-shots of places 
and faces at home and abroad,” given with hu- 
mour by Mr. Arnold Butler, 


Lights and Shadows of Workhouse Life. 
—On Tuesday, March 17th, in the Cassland 


Road Schoolroom, Hampstead, Mr. W. }enton- 
Jones (member of the Hackney Board of 
Guardians) gave a lantern lecture on the above 
subject, and described the Hackney Infirmary, its 
officers, the patients, etc.; the Hackney Work- 
house, and the work of a Guardian, together 
with the daily life and treatment of the various 
classes of inmates, the Cottage Homes at Sidney 
Road, where the children are carefully looked 
after by foster mothers, and sent to the Board 
School for their education. The work at the 
Brentwood Schools was also fully detailed, and 
a@ very interesting account was given of the 
technical, physical, and scholastic education of 
the children, and how they are trained for the 
future. 


Leith Amateur Photographic Association 
Annual Slide Exhibition was held in the 
Assembly Rooms on Tuesday night, March 19th, 
when, as usual, there was a large attendance. 
The hon. president, Mr. R. Hunter, presided, 
and fulfilled the duties of raconteur in his own 
inimitable style. 

The following members contributed slides :— 
Mr. John Amos, six slides, views of Crail and St. 
Andrews; Mr. Melville, eight, chiefly landscape 
scenes. Mr. A. Crichton, nine, among them 
being a number of interesting local places... Mr. 
W. Combe, a varied collection of local and general 


views. Included in the former was a building 


in Mill Lane erected by the late Mr. Gladstone’s 
father, and another in Quality Street, which is 
said to have been the scene of a banquet given 
to Charles II. after being crowned in Edinburgh 
in 1650. Mr. W. M. Dalziel, eight slides, chiefly 
views of river scenery. One picture showed the 
preparations for a floral service in North Leith 
Parish Church. Mr. D. Scott, seven, mostly 
views Of bridges and rivers. Mr. A. Dodds, ten 
slides of places in the Trossachs, etc., made 
famous by Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Lady of the 
Lake.”’” Mr. Guthrie, twelve views, studies of 
sea and sky. Mr. Concha, six views, chiefly of 
Melrose landscape. Mr. Gilroy, five slides of 
veneral interest, among them being “A street 
scene in Italy.” Mr. R. C. Ewart, thirteen 
slides of landscape and seascape views. Miss 
Aitken, half-a-dozen pictures of flower studies. 
Mr. J. Crichton, ten of local interest, including 
Mr. Theodore Napier, a Links cricket Match, 
Newhaven fish-wives, and views of processions. 
Mr. D. 8. Officer, eight, mostly river scenes, with 
one or two animal studies. Mr. T. Wilson, 
president, a dozen slides of the local Coronation 
fete events, winter scenes, and water studies. 
Mr. W. Duncan, secretary, twelve slides, those 
of local interest being seven views of the fire at 
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Messrs. Park, Dobson & Co.’s woodyard and mill, 
and two or three of Volunteer camp life. Mr. 
George Paterson, seven slides of river and land- 
scape views. Mr. H. Hawson, eight of general 
interest. Mr. W. Carruthers, pine slides of in- 
teresting scenery in and around St. Andrews. 
Mr. James Gibson, ten slides of seascapes and 
meadow scenery. Mr. J. Hayes, twelve of scenes 
on the Findhorn. Mr. M. Campbell, nine slides 
of general views, one giving the new North 
British Hotel, Edinburgh. Mr. W. Seath, five 
slides of places in and near West Linton. Mr. 
D. Sutherland, nine sea and river views. Mr. 
Oliver, twelve, including some German views. 


Mr. Will Crooks, M.P., we are given to 
understand, largely used the lantern during his 
campaign at Woolwich, illustrating ‘‘ Scenes from 
London Life,’ and having crowded audiences at 
every hall visited. 


Reading Sunday School Union.—In con- 
nection with the above Union, and through the 
kindness of the friends, during the last four 
months there has been held in the Lecture Hall 
at Church Street, every Sunday evening at six 
o'clock, a lantern service. Messrs. A Herbert 
and Co. supplied the lantern, etc., at all the 
meetings, and the thanks of all concerned are 


_due to them for the excellent way in which they 


carried out these duties. It is hoped that this 
work may be continued another year, but the 
cost is considerable, and it is doubtful whether 
the funds of the Union will permit, but it would 
be a pity for such an excellent work to be dropped 
on this account. The cost incidental toa similar 
series of lectures that have been held during this 
winter would be about £20. 


Eastman Kodak Company of New -ersey. 


A dividend of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 


6 per cent. per annum) on the outstanding pre- 
ferred stock and a dividend of 24 per cent. (being 
atthe rate of 10 per cent. per annum) on the 
outstanding common stock have been declared 
payable on April 1st. 


Prizes, &c., offered.—In our November issue 
we asked for articles on ‘‘ How to deliver a suc- 
cessful lantern lecture,” offering prizes of £1 1s. 
and 10/6 for the two best. Several correspondents 
wrote saying that they were so busy, and asking 
for the matter to stand over tilla “slack time” 
came and they would be able to spare time to 
write. The opportunityis now. Will intending 
competitors send this month? so that we 
may adjudicate and publish in either the May or 


June issue... It is hardly fair to the two 
gentlemen who have written articles, and we 
offer this as our apology for delay. 


The Capacities of Modern 
Organic Developers. 


By Dr. Jou. GAEDICKE. 


VT¥-HE race between the various organic de- 
ok’ velopers at present on the market has 
occupied photographic circles considerably 
of late. very new developer which appears 
claims to be the best and finds worshippers who 
confirm this. Under these circumstances it is 
necessary to calmly sift these various claims in 
order to find their level. Taking this as a basis 
I have examined the most important developers 
carefully, giving them an impartial and practical 
trial. Tlie conclusion come to was that with 
every one of them good results can be obtained, 
so that it resolves itself finally into the question 
—which of these developers is the most advan- 
tageous to use. 7 

Looking at photographic work, it is necessa 
to consider those developers as the most com- 
plete which will reproduce the exact proportion 
of density due to the exposures to light. Of 
course this effect and application of the developer 
expects a harmonious negative plate which will 
allow the exposures to light to be developed in 
the manner stated, and which cannot be said of 
all plates. Many photographic plates on the 
market, especially those working hard, render 
with strong exposures to light comparatively 
dark—and weak exposures to light, comparatively 
thin negatives, whereas others which are highly 
sensitive give flat negatives, and slow ones will 
give a similar effect even with great exposures to 
light. 

I took for my experiments a photographic 
plate of a well known make, of medium sensi- 
tiveness, which had been in stock for some time. 
This plate still worked really a little harder than 
was necessary when exposed in the camera, but it 
was necessary for my practical purposes, and I 


found that the gradation worked sufficiently. 


harmoniously to enable the comparison of the 


various developers. All the comparative experi- — 


ments with the developers I worked were done 
on plates of one emulsion; the amount of light 
used in all cases was the same, viz. :—120 
M.S.K. Development was made until a weak 
precipitate was formed, which was the sign for 
breaking off—otherwise the delicate tones would 
have been 
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The object tested was a Scale Sensitomiter of 
1-i6 Pelure Paper. ‘the composition of the de- 
velopers was taken as described by the individual 
manufacturers who are therefore responsible for 
the correctness of the formulae. In cases where 
the manufacturers’ instructions varied, the me- 
dium value, or the instructions for normal 
exposure, were chosen, as the quantity of light 
of 120 M.S.1KX. was found to be a normal standard 
in previous experiments. To each developer 
there was added for every 10 parts of developer 
one drop Bromide Solution (1°10), then.the ready 
developing solutions (which only require dilution 
with water) were used— 


1. Rodinal diluted with water in the 
proportion 1°30. 
2. Edinol a 


” 1 ‘20. 
3. Pinakol __,, 1°10. 
the composition of the developers was as 
follows :—100 parts of water being used :— 


Sulphite of 
Soda. 


oper. Potash. 

4. Adurol 11 - 14 - 6 parts. 

5. Amidol 

6. Ortol 

7. Glycin | 
8. Metol 6 - 4&2 - 6 plus soda, 
9. Hydroquinone 5 - 4 - 9 
10. Pyrocatechin 2 - 4 - 10 

The temperature of the whole of the experi- 


ments was at 18C. Observations were made — 
the time in which the image appeared, duration 
of development, the last readable figure on the 
Sensitometer image, and the density according 
to general estimate—and the results were as 


follows.:— 


Image Duration of Last readable 
appears in. Development. figure. RESULTS. 


Rodinal 25 sec. 3 min. 13 Normal. 
Edinol 22 , 3 ,, 13 Normal, very 
clear. 
Adurol . 20 , 38 ,, 13 Strong. 
Amidol 13, 2 ,, 18-14 Rather 
strong. 
Ortol 21 , 2 , 18 Somewhat 
less strong. 
Glycin 37. ,, ,, 13 Very strong, 
| very clear. 
‘Metol 
Hydroquinone 80 ,, 65 ,, 13-14 Strong. 
Pyrocatechin 165 ,, 11 ,, 13-14 Very strong, 


very clear 
with cold 
gradations. 

Tt will generally be seen from this that only 
those developers gave strong density (that is, 
vigorous negatives) which required a somewhat 
long time for development,—that those where 
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development had to be interrupted after 2 minutes 
gave a normal and not quite satisfactory density, 
but this is of course quite reasonable, as in 2 
minutes the developer could not get quite to the 
bottom of the emulsion, so that the bromide of 
silver affected by the light was not quite reduced. 
In this case itis not possible to render the values 
of the light in their proper proportion by de- 
velopment because the proportion from white to 
black in nature is transformed in the negative 
from grey to black—that is to say, according to 
the negative a more or less flat image is obtained 
with depreciated contrasts. 

The most rapid developer is Metol, the slowest 
are Pyrocatechin, Hydyoquinone and Glycin. 
Most vigorous negatives resulted with Pyro- 
catechin, Glycin, Hydroquinone and Adurol, the 
clearest with Pyrocatechin, Edinol and Glycin. 

The keeping qualities of ready made solutions 
are good with Rodinal but first class with Adurol. 
Ortol and Amidol also keep very well; Edinol 
and Pinakol keep less well. 

If a developer brings out the light values 
offered by nature (provided a harmonious work- 
ing photographic plate is used) a lantern plate 
according to this negative (with the same ex- 
posure, the same plate, and the same development) 
must be developed in the same time, and must be 
so that when the negative is superposed all the 
tones will disappear in the diapositives—that is, 
a good clear tone will be seen without markings. 
In order to compare the developers above- 
mentioned with this effect, the following experi- 
ment was made:—From a negative obtained 
with Rodinal a lantern plate was made, with an 
exposure of 120 M.S.K.,.and was developed for 
8 minutes with Rodinal, then a lantern plate of 
the Edinol negative (under the same circum- 
stances) was made, and in the same manner of 
all the ten negatives positives by development 
with the respective developers were made. . 
These diapositives showed that the last readable 
sensitometer numbers 12-13 disappeared, that is 
to say, could not be read any more, so that in 
most cases only the 11 could be read. Only 
with Ortol and Glycin was it poesible to dis- 
tinguish the No. 12. 


As far as the character of the lantern plates ° 


was concerned, those with Rodinal, Edinol, 
Pinakol, Amidol and Metol developed flat, that 
with Ortol fairly vigorous, those with Adurol 
and Hydroquinone vigorous, those with Glycin 
and Pyrocatechin very vigorous. The results 
can therefore be easily seen. If the negative 
was so that it did not render the light values of 
nature exactly, viz.:—flat, the fault in the 
diapositives was of course correspondingly larger 
and gave a comparatively still more flat result. 
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In superposing the two images no. even tones 
could originate and the negatives preponderated 
—-this was also the result of the exveriment. 


The negatives preponderated with Rodinal, 
Edinol, Pinakol, Amidol, Ortol and Metol. All 
these developers had not, in the stated compo- 
sition, rendered nature correctly. The vigorous 
diapositives, according to the vigorous negatives, 
however, corresponded with the requirements by 
giving practically clear dark surfaces. The de- 
velopers giving this result were Pyrocatechin, 
Glycin, Adurol, and Hydroquinone. It could be 
said that an exposure of 120 M.S.K.F. Sensito- 
meter (which always has a yellowish colour) is 
not equivalent to one of the negatives having 
a grey tone, and, as a matter of fact, the 
compensation from positive to negative was 
not in the best case completely satisfactory. I 
therefore made, by means of the Adurol, Glycin 


— and Hydroquinone diapositives still copies in 120 


M.8.K. and developed same with the correspond- 
ing developer. These duplicate negatives showed, 
When compared with their mother positives, a 
density of much greater evenness of tone (that 
is, corresponding disappearance of the differences 
in light and markings). 

From the foregoing experiments it will be seen 
that Adurol finds too little attention althongh 
same is accorded already to Glycin. Adurol has 
the excellent properties that— 

1. Its ready solution, even after the bottles 
have been opened keeps very long without dis- 
colouring, which is a great advantage over other 
developers like Edinol, Pinakol and Pyro- 
catechin. 

2. That out of the four developers giving good 
density, it works comparatively the quickest. 

3. That the negatives, in comparison with the 
values of light, are very true and thus excels all 
rapid developers. As against Hydoquinone it 


-has the advantage that it is very little influenced 


by temperature. Those who care for comfort 
use the ready solution, but in such a case they 
do so at the expense of the true rendering of the 
tones. 

Finally, I have seen from the foregoing com- 
parison that for most of the developers, and in 
spite of the great many formulae, even the 
manufacturers have not always given the correct 
instructions for use, and I do not say that with 
all the said developers (when same have been 
properly tested) equally good results might not 
be obtained. All I say here is for the same 
emulsion used for the experiments, and, as the 
character of the various photographic plates is 


-such a different one than that which I have 


tested, other developers may be more suitable 
than those which have given such good results 


in our experiments. I would therefore advise 
the photographic plate manufacturers (if they 
would follow the methods set out above) to find 
out which developers would be the most suitable 
for the manufactures, and I would recommend 
them to give careful instructions to this effect in 
their printed matter. 


The Decadence of Lantern Slides. 
Epmunp H. WInxtr, 


Late Royal Polytechnic Institution. 


MIYOWING toa variety of causes some suffi- 
cently apparent and others difficult to 


define, the status of the lantern slide 
seems of recent years to have very materially 
declined, and not only is this the case with 
painted views, but the general quality of the 
bulk of photographic slides also indicates a 
retrograde movement. 

In commercial affairs the demand is supposed 
to a great extent to determine the supply or 
production, and it would therefore appear at first 
sight that the demand for the highest class of 
miniature paintings on glass has declined, and 
that other kinds have been received with more 
favour. | | 

This is not altogether the case, but many 
causes have conspired to alter the circumstances 
under which these pictures are exhibited, and 
these causes are responsible for the deterioration 
which has undoubtedly taken place in the quality 
of lantern slides. | 

In the estimation of the writer these results 
have been brought about to a great extent by the 
entirely different character of the lecturers of 
to-day compared with a very few years back 
when the-lecture was in the majority of cases a 
literary work compiled from a variety of sources. 
It is true that even then many of our best 
lecturers were travellers also, but many were 
not. A man of intelligence who is also a trained 
platform speaker, having all the traditions of his 
art stored in his brain, will give a respectable 
lecture upon any subject provided he has the 
opportunity of ‘working it up,” but the mere 
fact of a man having passed through various 
exciting scenes, or having visited foreign countries 
is no guarantee that he can deliver an intelligent 
lecture describing those events or scenes. 

Such however is not always the opinion of 
those societies who engage lecturers, and the 
general feeling appears to be a desire to have 
the actual traveller, correspondent, or man of 
science before them, and to hear what he has 
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to say without reference to his capabilities as a 
lecturer. 

In some of these cases the traveller being 
short of time, and lacking the necessary ex- 
perience of lantern work, will put the prepara- 
tion of his illustrations in the hands of a dealer 
in lantern slides, and trust entirely to him for 
the result. | 

_As a natural consequence the dealer supplies 
a large number sometimes, perhaps as many as 
two hundred and fifty ordinary plain trade 
photographs, which are rushed through a carrier 
by the operator, who possibly has no previous 
acquaintance with the subjects. 

It is impossible to describe so large a number 
ot pictures in one hour and a half, until recently 
no more than about eighty pictures were used, 


and as each one received some brief notice all: 


were of interest. 

In other cases the lecturer, who is also a 
traveller may secure his own negatives, and 
here there is an additional interest attaching to 
them, but to do them entire justice they should 
be entrusted to a photographer of established 
reputation for reproduction as slides, and then 
passed on to the very best available artist. 
Following this, if the slides are mounted in 
frames and correctly registered the public then 
have a chance of getting satisfactory illustrations. 

Latterly too, the operator no longer accom- 
panies the lecturer, instead of their being ac- 
customed to work together they meet a few 
minutes before the lecture as strangers, and not 
only is this very trying and unfair to the operator, 
but the character of the slides is necessarily 
different, no effects are used, no slowly dissolved 
paintings are introduced, there is nothing beauti- 
ful, nothing attractive, nothing that is calculated 
to impress itself upon the mind in such an 


exhibition, nothing but a dreary succession of 
black and white scenes. 


If the photographs are coloured carefully much 
is gained, the “bare” appearance is banished, 
but where it is desired to create a decided im- 
pression miniature paintings copied from photo- 
graphs should be utilized. 

A glance through any of our: great picture 
galleries will prove to us that from a pictorial 
point of view a bald presentment of nature is 
not sufficient if we wish to make our scenes 
attractive. The works of the most distinguished 
artists mostly contain embellishments and ad- 
ditions which do not actually appear in the 
natural scene. Something is necessary at times 
to complete the balance of the picture to in- 
tensify the perspective and to make it acceptable 
to the eye of the ordinary observer, and it is 
here that the hand-painted slide fills the gap, and 
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is of so much assistance—where the lecturer 
relies upon strange lanterns, which may possibly 
be defective, he is sure to use common slides 
and without effects, the operator too cannot be 
expected to work effects which he has had no 


opportunity of rehearsing, and while a system of 


this kind is in existence, neither the dissolving 


effect high-class paintings or effects can be suc- 


cessfullyutilized, and here we have the principal 
cause for the decadence of the lantern-slide at the 
present day. 

From a purely educational point of view and 
where the illustrations are needed simply for 
instruction, plain photographs of any shape or 
sizes may suffice, but if the exhibition is to be in 
any sense of the word a lantern entertainment, 
then something very different is required, and 
the lantern department should receive equal 
attention with the descriptive. 

Comparatively few years back the number of 
subjects to be obtained as photographic lantern 
slides was very limited, but the quality was 
decidedly superior to the majority of those made 
at the present day, one great reason being that 
the negatives were then all taken by the wet plate 
process which for this purpose is incomparably 
superior to the more modern dry plates. The 
transparencies too were printed either by wet 
collodion or the beautiful albumen process, the 
latter being extensively used in the manufacture 
of French lantern slides, the beauty of which 
has been seldom, equalled and never excelled. 
The albumen film also allows of special colouring 
by means of which marvellous colour effects can 
be obtained. 

Uniformity of making is a very vexed question, 
there is much to be said on both sides, for 
although a uniform shape may not suit all subjects 
equally well, or indeed exhibit some to the best 
advantage, yet the beautiful smoothness which 


~ accompanies the change of picture when all 


occupy identically the same space on the screen, 
is well worth some small sacrifice in the estima- 
tion of many. This, however, can not be 
successfully carried out without great expense 
and difficulty, as scarcely any two sets of photo- 


graphs are now marked alike, and therefore the | 


dissolving effect which possesses so great a charm 
is an impossibility. 

In the opinion of the writer, each of the causes 
enumerated has in turn, and jointly, had the 
eflect of destroying the popularity of the lantern 
slide, it is not that slides of equal quality to those 
formerly used in the most successful exhibitions 
can not be obtained, but rather that the present 
systems preclude their use, and it is to be feared 
that by continually lessening the attractiveness 
of lantern slides that public interest in them may 
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decay. This is to be deplored, and it remains 
with the amateur exhibitor to uphold the credit 
of this most beautiful and fascinating method of 
illustration. 


Enlarging for Pictorial Work. 


By J. Crort. 


Concluded. 


- our last chat we got as far as the comple- 
Pe tion of the enlarged negative. And now 
we have finished some may think, but “ and 

now we start’ I say. 

Those who seriously wish to come through 
to the front as picture makers must take up 
the running where most people leave it. This 
is the only way to get out of the multitude. 
There is no room in the crowd, but there 
is plenty of room beyond. In every walk 
of life the cry of being overcrowded is the com- 
mon complaint, because many are either content 


_ to stay in the ruck or can’t get out of it. Such 


do little to improve their trade or profession, and 
less to enhance their own prospects. One of the 
greatest compliments I had paid me was by one 


_of the most up-to-date workers in the country 


when we were together looking round one of the 
London Exhibitions. We were discussing a 
picture which we rather liked, when my ac- 
quaintance said I should think that’s a straight- 
forward print; the man evidently has’nt learned 
the art of printing and should give it to you to 
do. It isn’t at all sufficient when you have gone 
to the trouble to get your enlarged negative 
merely to take a straightforward print off it 
and consider the thing finished. There are of 
course many ways of doctoring shortcomings if 
you have not been able to do this in the making 
of the transparency or enlargement. Some prefer 
a pencil, some a brush, and work direct on to 
the film. 

Possibly the simplest way is to paste at the 
edges a piece of tracing paper over the glass 
side of the negative and with a stump crayon or 
pencil work on the paper, 

A rough pull off on P.O.P. from time to time 
will show you where you are, and you are of 
course not bound to print from the whole of the 
negative in these trials, but just the portion you 
are working on. 

When you are satisfied on this point the next 
process to claim your attention must be your 
medium for printing. 

Bromide is simple but generally disappointing 
on the walls. There is frequently a sunk-in kind 


of look about the process which is really a scum 
which in the chemical manipulation is at present 
at: least unavoidable. Another drawback is that 
the gelatine surface resists any work with the 
brush on the paper. 

Carbon is a very beautiful process and possesses 
the advantage of colour, but it does not offer a 
very wide range in printing, and like Bromide 
shows nearly every mark of the brush in the 
finished print; ‘tho this can to some extent be 
avoided by using a little gum in the colour or 
flooding the print with collodion which obliterates 
all traces of the brush. Platinotype is a very good 
all round medium, and the paper is suitable for 
the little necessary brush work, but development 
is-so rapid as to permit practically no control, all 
the work having to be done on the negative. 
This brings us to my favourite process Gum- 
Bichromate. I have been told I have Gum on 
the brdin, and personally I don’t see why I 
should be ashamed of it or deny it, for I claim 
and can prove that this method of printing will 
not only do all that any process can, but a great 
deal that no other medium can accomplish; you 
can get any colour on almost any surface; and 
smooth, soft, tender prints by simply placing 
she paper in cold water and allowing it to de- 
velop itself. Could anything be simpler? or 
bolder, broader and more vigorous specimens by 
brush development, the results varying accord- 


ing to the more or less application of the brush. 


Brilliant work of great depth in the shadows 
may be obtained by Mr. J. Crwys Richards’ 
system of multiple printing, the results of his 
experiments being recently given in the “‘ Amateur 
Photographer.” 
In these two articles the whole matter of 
choice of paper and colours, preparation of the 
pigment, laying on the colour, and the subject 
from beginning to end is so simply treated as to 
bring it within the grasp of the veriest novice. 

The greatest power however afforded by Gum 
is the extreme latitude permitted in develop- 
ment. 

_A print for instance may be partially developed 
in the ordinary way in cold water, and then one 
portion brought up by development in_ hot. 
Local application also by spray, brush, fiinger, 
bit of wood or wool, or in fact ansthing which 
suggests itself for the purpose, will also greatly 
improve the general appearance. 


After treatment in this manner and if then not 
quite to liking, the print can be dried and put in 
the dark and brought out next day, next week, 
or next month and similarly treated again and 
again providing it has not been exposed when 
dry to daylight. If then it is not all that is 


desired the print can be again coated—and in © 
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the frame now made for exact registration,—re- 
printed and again similarly or oppositely treated 
to one’s heart’s content. 

All this may be done either in day or artificial 
light as the paper is insensitive to the latter, and 
only sensitive to the former when dry and not 
when wet. 

I therefore feel no apology is needed for 
my special liking for this process, 
gives full rein to one’s fancy, and permits full 
play in the exercise of that “ spice of devil” 
which should be in every constitution that is 
worth anything at all. 

I shall be pleased to give any further informa- 
tion on this simple artistic and most fascinating 


process to any who feel sufficiently interested 


to write me through the Editor of the paper. 


Thro’ our Lantern. 


“ ELGE LIST.” 


Every person connected with or interested in 
Cinematograph matters would do well to secure 
a copy of the above list, which is issued free 
every month, from Messrs. L. Gaumont & Co., 
25 and 22, Cecil Court, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. This monthly circular is a list of new 
film subjects and of other productions issued by 
Messrs. Gaumont & Co., and in this month’s 
list we notice a number of interesting subjects 
from different parts of the world, together with 
several new comic films just added to the Elge 
collection. 

A number of announcements are made in the 
list concerning novelties of all kinds likely to 
interest Cinematograph exhibitors, amongst 
which mention is made of the Chronophone, a 
new invention combining Cinematograph and 
Phonograph, by which it is claimed that absolute 
synchronism has been obtained at last. It 
certainly will be a great advantage if complete, 
simultaneity of sound and action has been 
achieved, and we hope to have the opportunity 
of seeing the apparatus at work before long and 
reporting further in respect to same. 

The Elge list is sent free every month to those 
having sufficient interest in such matters to make 
application for it. 


We had an opportunity to examine some 
very fine Malarial Slides, published by Messrs. 


Which 
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Newton «& Co., 3, Fleet Street, 
from Negatives by Dr. Harold Spitta, of the 
Seamen’s Hospital. These slides supply a long 
felt want to all lecturers on Zymotic and other 
diseases. We note one very interesting item to 
Vegetarians, a Mosquito with parasite in its 
proboscis was fed for 45 days on Bananas, and 
did not infect the fruit, but as soon as it was 
placed on a piece of meat the parasite was at 
once injected therein. The following is a list of 
the subjects which retail at 1/6 each slide :— 


London, 


1. Filaria Bancroft, male parental form. 

2. Complete long sect through a inna 
Mosquito showing parasite in muscles. - 

3. Culex pipiens. - 

4. Culex pipiens proboscis. 

5. Young Filaria in thoracic muscles of Culex. 

6. do. do. do. more mature. 

7. - dos: do. do. do. 

9. Young Filare in thoracic muscles of Culex, 
seven days old. 

10. Young Filarie in thoracic muscles of Culex, 


mature worms migrating to proboscis. 

11. Young Filare in thoracic muscles of Culex, 
mature worms, 16 days old, at base of 
proboscis. 


13. Filariee i in proboscis of mosquito. 


15. Filaria duirna and Filaria perstans together 
in film of human blood x 500. 

16. Filaria diurna in blood with sheath x 500. 

17. Filaria demarquaii ‘in ‘human blood x 500. 

18. Filaria ozzardi in human blood x 500. 

19. Filaria in blood vessels of Human ane ' 

20. Filaria Nocturna removed from proboscis of 
Mosquito after 45 days’ sojourn. 


ere 


Our Book Shelf. 


Has received a very welcome addition in shape * 
of a useful little book called, Pigures, Facts, 
and Formule of Photography.” Idited by H. 
Snowden Ward, Esq., F'.R.P.S., Editor of Photo- 
gram. AW onderful amount of information is 
pressed into a small space, and we must con- 
gratulate the editor upon the results, he has 
evidently spared no pains to condense informa- 
tion, and our advice to all readers is to obtain, 
Without delay, a cloth bound volume at 2/-, it 
will save its cost over and over again in a very 
short time during the season. 
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NEW PATTERN 


For OPTICAL LANTERNS. 


£ s. d. 
‘*Universal” Hand-Feed Are Lamp for 
Lanterns, as above, with adjustments (see 
Fig. 6378) but without adjusting tray 
| aie New Adjusting Tray, for ditto 
al Switch (Silent), for ditto on Slate bed 


- = New Lantern and Slide Catalogue just published, 
Illustrated, 6 stamps. 


hist of 


Supplementary List of Lanterns, Apparatus and Slides, [ost Free. 


NEVITON & CO., Fleet Street, London. 


His ajesty the King. 


(ONLY ADDRESSES) 
ey | 322, High Holborn, London, w.e. 
AND 


6, Lord Street, Liverpool. 


Chartered Patent Agents. 


- Patents secured, maintained, defended and worked in all countries. Oppositions conducted, searches made, opinions on 
intringements given, and expert evidence arranged. 
Trademarks, Designs and Copyrights secured and defended in all countries grantingprotection. 


Handbook of Patent Law. Twelfth Edition. British Portion, 6d. All countries, 2/6. 


1.—What focus of lens is required to reproduce a certain size of disc, at a given distance ; 
2.—What size of disc can be produced by a lens of given focus at a stated distance ; 


3-—What distance a lantern must be from the screen to produce a certain sized disc with 
a lens of given focus ; 


SEND 2%d. FOR A 


Ready Reference 


CARDBOARD), 


By J. HAY TAYLOR. 
. FASTEN IT ON THE LID OF LANTERN BOX. 


Magic Lantern Journal Co., Ltd., 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Kindly mention this Journal when corresponding with Advertisers. 
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Professional Santernists Register. 


—_— 


BELFAST. DEVON. 
AuEx. R. Hoae, Trinity Street. Gro. South Moulton. 


JAMES TayLoR, Richmond House, Penzance. 


BIRMINGHA M. 
THe University LANTERNIST. LEEDS. 
JoHN 74, Winson Street. G arBurt, Gilchrist Lanternist, 


A. G. Barcuay, 54, Bath Row. 
GREEN & Co., 57, High Street, Aston. 
Frank G. Porter, Silverbirch Road, 


INCOLN. 
A. H. 8, Motherby 


Upper Armley. 


BRIDLINGTON. 


Ernest GarButTt, Gilchrist Lanternist 
and Cinematographist, 22, Hazlemere LONDON. 


Avenue. J. BRANDON MeEpuanp, 44, Lorrimore Road, 
Kennington, 


CHISWICK, Middlesex. REIGA aoe REDHILL and 


Cnas. CLARKE, 39, Elliott Road. DISTRICT. 
A. H. Dunnine, 79, Doods Road, 


DEAL. 


J. C. Wuire, 116, High Street. STOURBRIDGE. 


DaLLow & Lewis, New Road. 


DONCASTER. SWANSEA. 
A, G. Drewry, Baxtergate. S. Durk, 80, Upper Aberdyberthi Street. 


Only well authenticated Professional Lanternists will be registered, and it is requested 
that two references as to ability shall be furnished. 


Professional cards inserted for 2/6 per annum. Ba Journal will be sent post free for 
; a year for an additional 2/6. 
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Correspondence. 


RoyaL HOTEL, 
TORQUAY, 
March 6th, 1903. 
DEAR Sirk, 

As a constant reader of your Journal I thought 
the enclosed cutting might interest you. I ama Lan- 
ternist dating from the Old Polytechnic days, and am 
bound to admit that the Lecture described in a chatty 
fashion in the said cutting, was the best I have heard, 
while the experiments were clean, smart and brilliant, 
and the Lecturer a wonderfully expert man at the 
lanterns. 

Yours faithfully, 
F, EL.ior.” 


“OPTICAL PHENOMENA.” 


When the “chief,” in a bland way peculiarly his 
own, intimated on Monday afternoon that that evening 
there was an ‘ Ellacombe. Mutual,”? and added the 
words: ‘* Will you please ‘do’ this?” the wind was 
howling, the office window threatened every moment to 
be blown in; the rain, the pitiless rain was drenching 
everybody whose business brought them out (nothing 
else would, | was sure). I[ do not disguise the fact that 
I wished that wretched ‘‘ Mutual’’?—well, farther! es- 

cially as L had “fixed up” a cosy hand at whist at a 
friend’s house for that night—I felt spiteful. I deter- 
mined to have a cab and charge it to the office, so as to 
make myself as disagreeable as possible. 

Later on I started, it was raining harder than ever. 


_ By the time I reached the Town Llall, I had already 


had enough. No cab to be seen, no umbrella would 
shelter mein such a wind; I tried it, but it was inside 
out before | could get it over my head. No one was in 
the streets, and I thought no one would be in the room, 
and that there would be no lecture; I shonld get my 

ame of whist after all; but alas, on arriving at the 

arish room it was already fairly filled. Had that 
audience been there since. dinner time I wondered ; it 
was fine then. 

Having placed my reeking mackintosh at the end of 
the room among a pile of others. [ sat down, took out 
my note book, and surveyed the situation. I never saw 
such a heteroveneous lot of apparatus before. There 
were four projecting lanterns, mirrors flat, mirrors con- 
cave, mirrors strung on a bar like herrings, mysterious 
pipes coming from & bucket suspended from the ceiling, 
coursing through curioos peices of ‘*machinery,” and 
finally ending in a foot bath ; then there were prisins of 
all sorts, a diffraction grating, coloured cards, specimens 
of colour printing, which | think L have seen at some 
distant date in the office of the 7. 7., sent there by some 
enterprising firm as specimens, and no doubt handed to 
the lecturer as a scientific curiosity, a few adjustable 
stands, and some odds and ends with which L am not 
familiar. ‘These afforded plenty of diversion pending 
the commencement, 

‘Then the Chairman, the Rey. T. L. Kember, an- 
nounced that unfortunately their esteemed Vicar, the 
Rev. J. P. Baker, had met with a slight accident which 
revented him from being with them that evening, but 
ie hoped the andience wouldd accept him as a sub- 
stitute. Ile thought Mr. Stephen Dretton Che of the 
Navy League) needed no introduction to an Ellacombe 
audience. Of course he didn’t; so without more ado 


the “show” started. Mr. Bretton began by referrin 

to the fact that though they called themselves a mutua 

improvement society he thought the term mutual enter- 
inment society was more to the puint, except when 


they held discussions about trams. Then they became 


borough improvement non-procrastination society — 
here everybody laughed. ‘The lecturer at once took a 
more serious turn, and pointed out that when God said 
** Let there be light’? He alone knew how that this was 
perhaps the most important of ali His creations. Then 
came the reasons why. Next, reference was made to 
the fact that white light was not as was generally 
understood, a primary element, but was made up of 
seven different colours. | 


The first recorded scientific fact referring to colour 
was, said the lecturer, when ‘: God set His bow in the 
Heavens.’?’ Then Mr. Bretton introduced us to a bulb 
of water which he called his rain-drop—projected a 
powerfal light upon it, and behold a small rainbow 
about 2ft. diameter appeared. Then came perhaps the 
most wonderful experiment I ever saw, the lecturer 
turned on a stream of water (this is where the foot bath 
came in), and by some ingenious arrangement of the 
light it became a stream of liquid fire, then it was 
coloured a brilliant red, and then orange, then yellow, 
blue, green, and finally violet. The applause was tre- 
mendous ; it was deserved. Next came the projection 
of a very beautiful spectrum band; this was in turn 
projected on to seven mirrors when a rather peculiar 
thing happened, the spectrum band became distributed 
like a pack of cards thrown down at random. ‘They 
were then brought into line in their respective orders, 
then they were all converged on to one spot, and behold 
a white light appeared, One of the colours then being 
removed, it was no longer white, but coloured, thus 
affording a convincing proof that to obtain white light 
all the pure seven colours must be present. 


The printing of a photograph by white, red, and 
violet lights yielded a strange result to the uninitiated 
photographers ; it seemed curious, however, that the 
dark looking violet end of the spectrum band, a seventh 
part of the same. beam of light, was equally as effective 


photographically as the whole pare white beam, whereas © 


the red end of the spectrum gave no impression at all. 
Many startling and curious experimeuts in complimen- 
tary colours followed, and finally a complete lecturette 
in colour photography, with the actual buiiding up of 
the coloured image on the screen before the eyes of the 
audience. 


Mr. Bretton’s object in the latter portion of his 
lecture seemed to be to explain very practically why 
some of the older stained glass windows in our cathe- 
drals and churches possessed the extraordinary property 
of yielding a white light, although they were composed 
entirely of colours—some wonderful chromotropes, wheel 
of life and chameleon slides, concluded this most enjoy- 


able evening, enjoyable principally because it was 


aumething quite new and a delightiul contrast to the 
endless panorama of pictures, good and bad, usually 
met with in a “lantern show;”’ and largely due no 
doubt, to the smart manner in which the triple combi- 
nation of lanterns, like the triple expansion engines of 
« battleship, were monipulated by Mr. 8. Bretton, junr. 


Mr. Bretton was cordially thanked, on the motion of 
Mr. GORDON MURRAY, seconded by Mr, FARLEY. 


I was very glad I went, after all, and I withdraw my 
evil thoughts at first expressed. When we came out 
the stars were shining. | 

SPECTRUM, 

The Torquay Times and South Devon Advertiser, 
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Answers to Correspondence. 
- Patent Intelligenee. - 

M.A.58., Iowa. Thanks for letter received, will write a ~~ 


re Standard Diameter. es, Wik ty Compiled expressly for this Journal by Messrs. W. P. 


F.A.A. Ottawa. Attended to last mail. Thompson & Co., Chartered Patent Agents, 322, High 
: Holborn, London, W.C., and at Liverpool, to whom all 

Fuerst Bros. See present issue. enquiries should be addressed. 

M. Marx. Yes, by all means, | | Magic Lantern Applications, 


A.L.H. 3, 2, 5, 4, 1, is the order we should select. 


oF ght" 3633. Improved objective for cinematographic and like 


hy. awer.—W projection. A. Breard, 16th Februar 


August, 1902, being date of application in 

France.) Complete. 

2. They are the best so far. Varies according to - in cinematograp! ; 
burners ; two burners about 120 ¢.p.; three burners “it len 
150 ¢.p. ; four burners 170 to 180 ¢.p. 


No. RECENT PATENT INTELLIGENCE. 


any of our readers use these lights will they kindly 
send particulars. 


4641. Improvements in cinematograph apparatus, G. 


3. ‘* Dreadnought,” Tylar. Fowler, trading as the London Scientific Com- 
4 pany and Novelty Supply Stores. 27th Feb. 

5462, Improvements in methods of producing films— 

5. ‘ Abingdon,” R. J. Moss & Sons. with changing inscriptious for kinematographs 

and in apparatus therefor. C. Spath & E. 


‘** Maxlite,’’ Butcher & Sons. Grabsch. 9th March. Complete. 


THE “INJECTOR” JET. 


(JACKSON’S PATENT). 


‘Lo is the only Mixed Gas Jet which will work at full 

power with coal gas taken direct from the town supply, 
and oxygen from a cylinder. In order to effect this the 
oxygen, on its way to the mixing chamber, is made to pass 
through the small inj 


jector | in the sketch at a pressure of 
about 12 Ibs, per square inch. In passing through the 
Injector it sucks a supply of coal gas from the pipe H, 
which is connected with the house pipe, and forces it 
forward through the short pipe T into the mixing chamber 
M. Here the mixed gases meet the bafile plate B, which 
has the two-fold effect of silencing the passage of the . 

| ? gases, and ensuring their complete admixture. The mixed 
gases then pass through holes in the edge of the plate, and so to the burner. The requisite pressure of oxygen is 
/...\\, obtained in the ordinary way by a fine tap on the cylinder, or an automate regulator fitted with a high-pressure 

#)} spring to deliver at about 15 lbs. pressure. 


The pate this Jet over all others remains fuily established. It will yield THE FULL 1,800 TO 


hs oN 2,000 CANDLE-POWER (so-called) of the ordinary mixed jet when taking its supply of coal gas direct from 
the town’s pipe, or even from a bag without any pressure at ali, Ufa town’s supply is rot available, it will work 


just as well with coal gas from a cylinder. We cannot see why ordinary mixed jets should be purchased which 
cannot offer these alternatives. As for blow-through jets, ejector or otherwise, we do not know why they should 
be used at all, when with the same economy and convenience of working, the Injector Jet will give two or three times the 
light. By re-moving the Injector nipple the jet becomes an ordinary mixed jet. This can be done whenever it is desired to 
work with oxygen at low pressure, and coal gas trom a cylinder. 

The working of the Jet is simpler than that of an ordinary jet. When the H tap is once adjusted, it does not need to 
be touched again when using towns gas." The turning off or on of the oxygen supply regulates automatically the supply of 
coal gas, This is a great convenience in actual use. 

Most existing jets can be fitted with an Injector to enable them to take their coal gas supply from the house pipe. 


The Jet will in certain cases be sent on approval on deposit of purchase price. Further particulars free on application to 
MANCHESTER OXYGEN (Brin's Patent) CO., LTD., 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, MANCHESTER. 
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The Optical Magic Lantern Journal and Photographic 
Enlarger is issued on the Ist of every month, price 
Twopence, and may be obtained from all Newsvendors, 
Railway News Stalls, Photographic Dealers or from the 
Publishers, at the following rates, post free :— 

Advertisements (Scale of Charges), displayed :—- 
Se 


Front and back pages, by arrangement. — 


Ordinary page (whole) isis 
(eighth) 10 0 
a »» per l inch in column... 6 0 
EXCHANGE Column, General Wants, &e., (fiot 
Trade)— | 


First 20 words, 6d.; and for every 3 additional 
words, ld. 


Small Advertisements must reach the oflice not 
later than the first post on the 20th of the month. 


All cheques and postal orders to be made payable to the 


Magic Lantern Journal Company, Limited, _ 


American Agents :—The International News Co., 
83 and 85, Duane Street, New York City, 


LONDON READERS... 


-..and the TRADE 


can obtain copies of the Journal 
from 
F. BRETT, 
Pilgrim Street, 
_Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


To our Readers. 
Lectures and Lecturing. 


An esteemed correspondent writes: ‘‘ A copy 
of your Journal being handed to me has made me 
think it ought to be the Journal for Lecturers, 
our number is legion now-a-days and we ought 
to use some medium for communication with one 
another.” 


It was our intention to publish a list of 
prominent lecturers who cater for the wants of 
suburban Institutes and Societies, on similar 
lines to the Lanternists’ Register, but most of 
those we approached were tied to Lecture 
Agencies who prohibit them from publishing 
names and addresses. 

Our columns are always open for the advance- 
ment and elevation of lantern exhibitions, and if 
lecturers would insist upon having their slides 


. 
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shown by capxble men with good apparatus, 
a creat deal of the apathy on part of the public 
would be swept away, the tendency is to 
_ patronise concerts, negro, or pierrot entertain- 
“ments, to the exclusion of really good lectures. 
Societies are willing to pay lecturers from £5 5s. 
to £15 15s. fees, they then look round for the 
cheapest man they can get to illuminate the 
slides, forgetting that the suecess of the lecture 
depends in a large measure on the manner in 
which they are shown. The remedy is in the 
hands of the lecturers, and we hope that in 
making their next season’s engagements they 
will make a point of this, and see in future that 
good slides are not spoilt by bad lantern manipu- 
lation. 

Lecturers should during the present summer 
overhaul their slides, and in many instances smash 
half or even two-thirds of their present stock and 
replenish them with more up-to-date, crisp and 
clean slides. Let them trust their negatives to 
some of the collodion slide makers while the 
weather is bright, and their audiences next 
season will shew greater appreciation of their 
trouble in taking the negatives. We know it is 
nice to say: ‘I took these negatives and made 
the slides.” The slides may be good of the sort, 
but the surt is not quality. We would also like 
to appeal for a little more consideration of the 
audience who do not want a surfeit of pictures. 
It is getting to be a very common practice to 
boast of having 200, 250 or 300 slides put through 
the lantern in the course of the lecture.(?) Our 
ideal of a lecture is 60 to 80 slides well coloured, 
all of one register and size of opening, given into 
the hands of a lanternist avith a Biunial, and 
remarks lasting from one hour to 11 hours, 
leaving off with the audience w ishing for more, 
rather than walking out before half the slides are 
through. 


Mere Mention. 


Hurman, Ltd.—After inspecting the artistic 
and commodious premises acquired by this well- 
known firm of Photographic stock dealers at 89, 
Grafton Street, Dublin, on the 20th inst., their 
clients and friends were entertained at the 
Central Hotel. Mr. Charles Percy, Chairman of 
the Company, presiding. In proposing the toast 
of ‘ Prosperity to the trade of Dublin” he hoped 
that the firm would contribute to its success, to 
Which My. Victor Smyth responded. The toast 
of the Photographic Trade was proposed by Mr. 
Townsend, and responded to by Messrs. D’Arcy 
and J, Smith. Mr. Dorman proposed the toast 


of “ Hurman, Limited,” which was responded to 
by Mr. Hurman and the Chairman. The health 
of the Dublin Manager, Mr. West, was proposed 
by Mr. Manstield and cordially received. 

After the toast to the Press and Chairman was 
proposed and honoured, a most enjoyable evening 
was brought to a close. 

The coming of Hurman, Limited, has been 
welcomed as a boon by all connected with the 
photographic trade in Ireland, and from all parts 
of the country they have received letters of 
congratulation. They provide a dark room for 
the use of amateurs, and undertake to demon- 
strate the manipulation of various photographic 
cameras and papers, etc., free. 


Nottingham Camera Club. —A Lecture 
under the auspices of the Club was delivered at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, on March 31st, by 
Mr. Charles Allen Ferneley, on “ Tramps with 
the Camera in Thoroton’s Land.” Mr. W. S&S. 
Ellis presided. The places visited and illustrated 
included St. Mary’s Church and the Castle, 
Nottingham, Newark Castle, Wollaton Hall, 
Wiverton Hall, and the churches and tombs of 
Langar, Whatton, Holine Pierrepont, Car Colston, 
Screveton, Melton, &c. ‘The illustrations were © 
by lantern slides from the original photographs 
of the castles, halls, villages, churches, and tombs 
as described by the authoritative historian of 
Nottinghamshire, Thomas 'Thoroton. 


Aberdeen Working Men’s Natural History 
Society.—On Tuesday, March 31st, in the 
Botanical classroom, Morischal College, an in- 
teresting display of lantern slides belonging to 
members of the Aberdeen Working Men’s Natural 
History and Scientific Socicty was given, which 
was much enjoyed and appreciated by a large 
audience. ‘The pictures shown on the screen 
were of high artistic merit, and comprised natural 
history, local, and other varied photographic 
views, many of them coloured. There were 
over 200 slides shown by Mr. J. Davidson, who 
is an expert manipulator of the lantern, the slides 
being sent in by Messrs. William Innes, Woodside; 
Wm. Cowie, Inverurie; Thomas Tait, Inverurie; 
D. B. M’Coss, Aberdeen; and J. Davidson, 
Aberdeen. Several of these gentlemen gave racy 
comments as the pictures were exhibited, and 
very hearty applause was frequent. Mr. George 
Reay, the President, at the close, proposed a 
vote of thanks to the exhibitors of the slides, 
which was heartily passed. He then intimated 
that the list of the society’s local transactions 
would be published shortly, 
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Church of the Catacombs.”—Messrs. 
Rathbone and Ireland, of the Hope Trust, visited 
Broughton on Tuesday, March 31st. Rev. A. 
Gray occupied the chair, in the Central School. 
The subject of lecture was ‘‘The Church of the 
Catacombs,” and dealt mainly with the persecu- 
tions of the early Christians, the expressions of 
their belief as read from the inscriptions in the 
Catacombs, and a refutation of the claims of the 


Roman Catholic Church to be considered as 


identical with early Christianity in faith and 
worship. The lecture was splendidly illustrated 
with a set of beautifully coloured views. 


R. Webb, Esq., M.A., at Alnwick, under the 
auspices of the Universities’ Mission in Central 
Africa, gave a very interesting lecture in the 
schoolroom on March 31st. This gentleman, who 
saddles himself with this work, does so for the 
love of the cause, receiving no pay whatever. 


. The audience much enjoyed the glowing account * 


of the Slave Trade and its suppression. The 
slides, thrown on the sheet by a lantern lighted 


- by acetylene gas, supplied from a ‘‘ Dreadnought 


Generator,’’ rivetted the attention from beginning 
to end. 


The Sunday Lantern Services at Edin- 
burgh.—The friends of Councillor Brown who 
inaugurated the Lantern Services in the Synod 
Hall for non-churchgoers on Sunday evenings 
have received an extension of their lease for an 
indefinite period. Provision is made for referring 
the programmes to the Corporation censors. 


[Are they so unco’ guid in Edinburgh ?—Ep.] 


East of Scotland Engineering Association. 


_ —A meeting of this society was held in 20, George 


Street, on April 2nd when papers on dock working 
and construction were read by Mr. A. C. Cormack 
and Mr. A. W. Cockburn, C.E. Mr. Cormack 
described the various methods of loading and 
discharging vessels at various ports, including the 
shipment of coal, the unloading of grain, jute, 
etc., and the appliances used in connection there- 
with, illustrating his remarks by a series of 
limelight views. Mr. Cockburn took up the 
question of dock construction, giving examples of 
the general arrangement of various docks, dock 
and quay walls, etc., and concluded with a short 
description of the construction of No. 3 graving 
dock; Glasgow. His address was also illustrated 
by lime-light views. The authors were accorded 
a vote of thanks for their papers. 


‘*Treason in the Church of England.— 
A lecture on this subject was delivered in the 
Temperance Hall, Walsall, on Monday, April 5th, 


by Councillor J. H. Chesshire, J.P., ex-Mayor of 
West Bromwich. The lecture was illustrated 
by a lime-light lantern. 


“The Church and Her Marching Orders.” 
—Was the title of a lecture, illustrated by lime- 
light views, which was given at All Souls’ Church 


on April Ist, by the Rev. A. M. Peckham, 


organising secretary (South of England) for the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 

The lecturer began by saying that the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge was the 
oldest missionary society in existence. for over 
two hundred years it had been helping the 
Church to carry out the command of her Leader, 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel.” 


Scottish Photographic Federation. — A 


meeting of delegates from most of the Photo- 
graphic Societies in Scotland was held at Perth 
recently, Mr. Henry Coates, Perth, presiding. 

Mr. J. B. Maclachlan, Blairgowrie, interim 
Secretary, reported that sixteen Societies had 
already signified their intention of joining the 
Federation, and that several others were favour- 
ably considering the matter. | 

A draft of the constitution and rules was 
submitted by the Committee appointed at last 
meeting, and, after much discussion and some 
alteration, was adopted... . 

The following are among the, objects of the 
Federation:—Intercourse and exchange of opinion 
between one Society and another; interchange 
of lecturers; interchange and circulation of 
lectures, prints, and lantern slides; permission 
to photograph in places not open to the general 
public without special application to the various 
authorities; the services of approved judges for 
exhibitions and competitions; temporary use of 


‘the accommodation provided by the various 


Societies to associates away from their own 
districts ; the promotion of an annual national 
exhibition; and a tourist information bureau for 
associates. 


Miss E. J. Spencer gave a lecture before the 
members of the Southampton Literary and 
Philosophical Society, on April 6th, at the 
Grammar School, Southampton, entitled “ Recol- 
lections of a Trip through Hungary and Transyl- 
vania,” and was excellently illustrated by a series 
of lantern slides taken by herself during her trip. 
The tour included interesting descriptions of 
Dresden, Vienna, Buda Pesth, and other towns 
and historical details of great interest were 
incorporated with the lecture. Descriptions 
given of the churches and other public buildings. 
Buda Pesth was specially interesting, as it was 
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the home of the Telephone Newspaper, by which 
subseribers can have the latest news from all 
parts of the world telephoned to their homes the 
moment it arrives at the central office. Sub- 
scribers to this agency may also have the opera 
“turned on,’ ‘and thus hear the performances 
without stirring from their houses. 


The Science of Colour. —Continuing, at the 
Royal Institution, his lectures on “ Light,” Lord 
Rayleigh dwelt most interestingly on certain 
characteristics of colour, and later on some of its 
relations with photography. The lecturer stated 
that when young he had believed the views put 
forward in respect to the possibility of a coloured 
photography were fallacious; but discoveries had 
shown that the idea was in no way chimerical, 
and would doubtless become a distinct and 
successful element in pictorial art. The discourse 
was illustrated by a number of beautiful and 
successful experiments and lantern slides. 


Mr. E. T. Reed of ‘‘Punch”—Under the 
auspices of the Malvern Literary and Debating 
Society, a lantern lecture entitled ‘‘ Caricatures 
In and Out of Parliament” was given recently 
by Mr. Edward Tennyson Reed, a member of 
the Punch artistic staff. The pictures, shown by. 
first-rate apparatus, numbered about a hundred. 
They represented his own work, including the 
renowned “ Prehistoric Peeps.” 


The Bishop of Ripon, assisted by his wife, 
Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, who worked a lime-light 
lantern on Friday, April 9th, addressed 3,000 
working men in Leeds Town Hall. 


Bristol Museum.—On April 15th, a lecture 
was given by Mr. Herbert Bolton, Curator at the 
Museum, entitled “The Stone Book of Nature.” 
Mr. Bolton descrited the formation of the earth, 
and said with regard to the origin of the earth it 
had been supposed by many that ever so long 
azo—how long they could hardly say—the earth 
did not exist as they knew it, but that in space 
there existed a vast volume of extremely hot 
gases revolving upon themselves and slowly 
through space, very much like some of the 
comets which they saw. By the gradual loss of 
heat from those gases the outer crusts slightly 
cooled down, and by and by they got into a solid 
condition. The same process they saw in water, 
which, when the heat was taken out of it, became 
hard ice. Mr. Bolton then described the pro- 


cesses by which the aspect of the rocks became 
changed, and said that the first rocks formed 
showed traces of animal and vegetable life; and 
_ Judging from the rocks the age of the earth was 
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prohably between 40 millions and below 100 
millions of years. During that time the rocks 
must have been subjected to many changes. ‘The 
lecture was admirably illustrated with lantern 
views. 


The Use of the Lantern.—The lantern 
ought to be more generally used and is being 
used in some places with effect. On Good Friday 
night a meinorial service was conducted by Rev. 
A. H. Walker, B.A., in his church. I1t took the 
form of an address entitled ‘“ From the Supper to 
the Cross.”’ Every incident during the last few 
hours was referred to and suitable pictures were 
given by the aid of the lantern. It was an im- 
pressive service and attended by a large, reverent 
congregation. A few weeks ago Mr. Walker in 
a similar way gave an address on “ The Descent 
to the Cross,” giving incidents in the last six 
months of our Lord’s ministry. 

(So says the Methodist Times.—ED.] 


Lecture on Bookbinding.—Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, Imperial Librarian, delivered his interesting 
lecture in the history of Bookbinding illustrated 
by lantern slides at the Y.M.C.A. Hall on 
Saturday night. Mr. Justice Rampini presided 
in the absence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and | 
there was a good attendance. The lecturer said 
he preferred to let the pictures tell their own 
tale, but his brief and well-informed commentary 
on this probably unique series of slides, which 
are we believe the work of Mr. Davenport, of the 
— Museum, was greatly enjoyed. 

—Englishman, Calcutta. 


Southampton Camera Club held a mecting 
on the 80th ultimo, Dr. Weston occupying the 
chair, Mr. Walter D. Welford, F.R.P.5., repre- 
senting Messrs. Luerst Bros., gave a very 
interesting and instructive lecture and demon- 
stration, entitled, “‘ Photographic Flexibilities.” 
He deprecated the too prevalent idea that 
photography is a mere chemical process, consist- 
ing of exact formula and scientific accuracy, and 
advocated the development of individuality, 
pointing out that the time had fortunately not 
yet arrived in connection with photographic art 
when they who expended the greatest sum on 
instruments and equipment could command the 
greatest degree of success. Mr. Welford proved 
that many good results were obtained by simple 
methods with inexpensive apparatus, and that 
the most utility and pleasure were got where the 
icy paths of formula were not entirely adhered 
to. The lecture was enlivened by numerous 
highly instructive lantern slides and prints, and 
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the appreciation of Mr, Welford's efforts was 


shown by the passing of a well-deserved vote ot 
thanks. 


Attercliffe Photographic Societ 
lecture by Mr. J. W. Charlesworth, of Sh fet 
was listened to with great interest by the 
members on Monday, April 19th, on “ Ordinary 
v. Isochromatic Plates.” The lecturer explained 
very lucidly the difference in the manufacture of 
the -respective plates, and the results of his 
exhaustive investigations as to the possibilities of 
orthochromatic plates so far as the true rendering 
of colour values is concerned, and lantern slides 
of various flower studies made by each process 
were projected on the screen side by side, which 
fully illustrated the marked advantages obtained 
by the use of colour sensitive plates combined 
with a suitable light filter when making the 
exposures. | 


Ashton-under-Lyne Photographic Society 
have arranged two trips in their programme 
for May from which some fine lantern slides 
should be the result. 

Saturday, May 16th, Ramble to Miller’s Dale. 
Leader, Mr. Walter Leigh. Train leaves Guide 
Bridge at 12.28 p.m. 

Tuesday, May 26th, Ramble to Dove Dale 
(whole day). Leader, Mr. Tulloch Cheyne. 


_ Train leaves Ashton (Oldham ——? at 8.11 a.m. 


Fare, 3s. 3d. 

Cinematograph During the 
past month we paid flying visits to several places 
where these exhibitions are all the go. Visitors 
to London cannot do better than visit the 
Alhambra, and the Palace to view. films of the 
Warwick Trading Co. run through the Bioscope. 


The Egyptian Hall for the ‘‘ Chrono”’ of Messrs. 


Gaumont. The Polytechnic for “Our Navy,” 
which ever proves a source of interest and infor- 
mation. Last but not least the Hippodrome. It 
is difficult to say which is best, so content our- 
selves by saying “all are good.” The films 
“ Voyage to the Moon,” and “ Climbing the Alps,” 
by the Warwick Trading Co. are very fine. We 
also noticed several excellent subjects by Messrs. 
Gaumont’ Paris, and Williamson’s, Hove. 

At Bradford, the New Century Animated Co. 
keep going with a permanent stay at St. George’s 
Hall, while their active touring manager, Mr. 
Walter Jetls, does good work. ‘We understand 
he opens at Garson. Hall, Birmingham, on May 
lith, for a short stay. At Bingley Hall a yood 
exhibition is given, while at the Tivoli and 
Empire Halls the Bioscope goes on for a turn 
nightly and is very popular. 


An Important Point in Law. 


OWNERSHIP OF NEGATIVES. 


The case of The Rotary Photographic Com- 
pany (Limited) versus The Taber Buas- Relief 
Company (Limited), which was heard hefore 
the Lord Chief Justice recently (on March 
20th), will prove useful to photographers, because 
it raised an interesting point on the ownership of 
neyatives, and secured an important decision 
thereon. ‘The case was primarily a claim for the 
payment of something over £160 for goods 
supplied, and the defence and counter-claim 
alleged (a) that some portion of the goods had 
proved immerchantable, and (b) that certain 
negatives, the property of the defendants, had 
been detained by the plaintiffs. The witnesses 
called for the two sides included Messrs. I. A. 
Bridge, 5. W. Foxlee, Albert Hildesheimer, the 
Rey. F. C. Lambert, M.A., E. A. Robins, and 
H. Snowden Ward, hence the photographic 
interest was strong. | 


The negatives alleged to have been improperly 
detained included a number made by the plaintiffs 
fox defendants, and paid for. The plaintiffs 
argued that while negatives supplied to them by 
the defendants were returnable, those made for 
the defendants, by themselves, froin transparen- 
cies or original objects, were specially made for 
their own printing process and were not deliver- 
able to the defendants. This position was 
supported by Mr. Hildesheimer, as one having 
extensive knowledge of the publishing trade, and 
by Mr. E. W. Foxlee, as one well versed in 
photographic trade customs, and the judge 
commented upon it as a trade attitude “which 
seems very reasonable.”’ 


The jury followed the leading of the judge and 
held that the plaintiffs were justified in retaining 
the negatives for the use of the defendants. 
Although such a decision may some day be 
reversed, it stands for the present as the leading 
case on the point, and is valuable to photographers, 
because the two previous decisions (which upheld 
precisely the- same principle) were only County 
Court decisions. The ownership of the negative 
in the case of the ordinary portrait photographer 
bas long been settled, and the peculiar interest 
of the cases now mentioned lies in the facts that : 
(a) the subjects were purely technical (shipping, 
architecture, and negatives made from portrait 
positives supplied, respectively), and (/) in each 
case the negatives were charged and paid for as 
a separate item; vet their use and custody were 
retained to the photographer making them, and 
not to the employer who paid for them. 
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Specialization. 


Byrd. Pace Crort, 


V-Y-OW many people there are who nowadays 
1 dabble more or less in photography of 
one sort or another! Almost every house- 
hold contains one or more of its devotees. 

How few too make any sort of a mark in the 
work, and how many sooner or later drop out 
altogether. And the reason is not far to seek. 

A lack of definiteness in aim and centralisation 
of thought, and a want of some plan of campaign, 
and an absence of that encouragement which 
follows in the pursuit of an object, are respons- 
ible for the evanescence of all permanent in- 
terest, and the sentiment so robust in birth 
expires of inanction and thus are lost, not only 
a method of pleasant and intelligent recreation, 
but also an object lesson of real and practical 
educational value. The position, when one has 
mastered the minor difficulties of simple develop- 
ment and printing, is somewhat similar to that 
of the youth who having completed his school 
studies, pauses on the threshold of the work-a- 
day life, and looks out on the world for the most 
congenial course of earning a living; if from an 
insufficient conception he takes the wrong path, 
he realizes only when too late the error, and dis- 
satisfied, he loses both interest and enterprise, 
and drifts neither better nor worse than the many 
thousands who bear him company; yet with a 
little thought the result might be so very 
different. 

It is so easy to sermonize to others, as here in 
so doing I have got off the path myself in the 
very manner I am urging others to avoid. 

A lady friend told me that she had definitely 
decided to give up photography altogether. Know- 
ing she had a genuine attachment for her hobby 
I surprisedly enquired the reason. She ex- 
plained that so great was her fascination that 
she spent many hours at the work, which she 
felt was selfish, and might be more profitably 
employed in doing some good to others ; I asked 
her proposed method of benefiting others and 
she stated she intended to devote the time 
hitherto thus employed to needlework and such, 
for charitable purposes; I suggested that she 
might still do her photography but in some more 
definite way, such as taking pictures of her ac- 
quaintances, their houses, gardens and rooms, 
who would willingly pay for the work and the 
proceeds might be devoted to charity. 

Being possessed of considerable taste, she 
found no lack of clients who realized and appre- 
ciated her motives, and from her holiday visits 
she brought back many pleasing and dainty 


pictures which realised useful amounts at the 
bazaars and sales of work in which she was 
interested. Thus by a practical adaption in her 
work, she was able to continue in her hobby, 
and yet at the same time materially aid her 
charitable inclination. 

This simple illustration may. assist all in the 
application of some sort of usefulness to their 
own particular cases and circumstances. 

The making of lantern slides is a very pleasant 
branch of photography, the sole justification of 
the existence of many, being the possession by 
their author of a good bright and clear technical 
negative. Up toa point there is nothing to be 
urged against this, and beyond that point nothing 
to be said for it. 

The slides accummulate and are run through 
the Lantern, but having no continuity of interest 
they quickly pall and cease to raise any enthu- 
siasm. 

And yet did they collectively portray some 
subject of value, history, sentiment, research, or 
ability, they might form the basis of a pleasant 
and profitable discourse, which could always be 
freshened or amplified. and prove a source of 
pleasure to audiences at lectures, friendly or 
literary societies, Sunday School and Temperance 
gatherings, and to the inmates of institutions, 
workhouses, infirmaries, &c. &e. 

Many will plead that while they can easily 
make a decent slide, they would be quite unable 
to work their slides up into a lecture; or they 
could not obtain the material of sufficient value 
for such a purpose. But like many other esti- 
mated difficulties, the matter is not nearly so 
terrible when resolutely grasped. | 

I have in mind two friends who illustrated 
a river from the source to its mouth, just show- 
ing the little spring bubbling from the mountain, 
and then followed the wild ruggedness and 
grandeur of the scenes near its origin, traced its 
course through the villages and towns on its 
banks, depicted the Cathedrals, Churches and 
other objects of interest, mentioned the legends 
of country lore connected with the localities, and 
finally left it at the port illustrating its various 
manufactures, trades, shipping and occupations. 

And a really instructive and interesting lecture 
it proved, was, and is still in great demand 
not only all along the river, but throughout the 
country generally. 

Yes but what a fearful amount of trouble and 
time must have been expended, may be urged ; 
but not so much as may be thought, for it 1s not 
at all necessary that the whole of the pictures 
should be of one’s own taking. | 

Photographs or slides of the various Churches, 
public and notable buildings may be purchased 
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or begyed in the various towns, thus consider- 
ably shortening the pegiod for obtaining a set. 

Reference libraries will easily supply the 
material for the lecture, and thus. the whole 
might be comfortably got up in a single season. 
Those unable to get away for any lengthened 
period during the year, might easily gather 
sufficient material in their annual holiday to the 
sea for a very interesting lecture. 

“People you meet on a holiday,” ‘“ Holiday 
Habits’ “Sea-side Society,” might form the 
foundations, and a few beach scenes, pictures of 
the town, principal buildings, local industries, 
fishing, &c., worked up with the local lore more 
or less connected with almost everywhere would 
be ample for such a purpose. ) 

And for those who can’t get away at all, there 
is plenty in every big town to provide for a simi- 
lar object. 

Street occupations, Street Cries, Scenes at 
the Railway Stations, local manufactures and 
industries (and the proprietors will generally not 
only give permission to photograph but readily 
supply all the information desired) markets, fairs, 
sports, &c., all easily furnish the requisite for 
workers who will only give the matter the 
necessary small amount of thought. : 

Our own hobbies or those of our friends (in 
the latter case we might collaborate in making 
the slide and our friend doing the lecture) and 
many other matters will readily suggest them- 
selves when once the start is made. 

In this way we should gain an added charm 
which would greatly encourage us in our work, 
and by the acquisition of the extra knowledge 
materially widen our aims, and at the same time 
afford pleasure to many others also. The work- 
ing up and delivery of our lecture may be regard- 
ed as a stumbling block by some, but I hope, if 
the Editor will permit, to treat this side of the 
question in another chapter. 

(With pleasure.—Eb.) 


The Lantern in Churches. 


Christ’s Divinity and Passion ”’ illustrated at 
Forgary. Whatever may be said for or against the 
lantern fin churches, services conducted on the 
lines of those at St. Mary’s, Braddons Street, on 
Wednesday and Good Friday cannot but make for 
good. In no conceivable way could they be re- 
garded as a ‘‘ show,” or as anything but sterling 
object lessons in Christian faith. On Wednesday 
the subject selected by the Rev. 5S. W. Goldsmith 
was the Divinity of Christ, evinced throughout 
I{is sacred life. The charm of the service was 
not that the preacher deseribed or explained the 


pictures as they were presented, but rather that 
they formed the background or illustrarion of his 
remarks, which assumed the form of a series of 
sermonettes. Very beautiful and effective were 
those which had for their subjects “ Christ the 
Door,” “The Marriage at Cana,” “The Tempta- 
tion,’ Tnumphal Iintry into Jerusalem,” 
‘‘Mary and Martha,” and the “ Weeping over 
Jerusalem.” On Good Friday Mr. Goldsmith 
commenced his address with the events of the 
night of Maunday Thursday, and followed in 
sequence right through the Passion. So solemn, 
so soul-inspiring was the whole service that 
many of the congregation were deeply affected 
by the dramatic and impressive relation of the 
Great Tragedy. There was a complete absence 
of any signals or pause for change of pictures, 
usually inseparable from lantern illustrations. 
As Mr. Goldsmith told the awful story, the 


pictures followed smoothfully skilfully. 


There are many who believe that ministers of 
religion lose a grand opportunity of really reach- 
ing the hearts of their congregations by not more 
generally adopting the wonderfully effective 
methods afforded by lantern services in their 
churches. Much thought and care must, of 
course, be evidenced in the selection of pictures. 
In the case of Easter week’s services at St. Mary’s 
this could not have been more strongly emphasised 
The Rev. 5. W. Goldsmith and Mr. Stephen 
Bretton, who had charge of the lantern, are to 
be congratulated upon the complete success of 
their combined efforts. Perhaps the best evidence 
of this was the profound interest and the 
remarkably quiet behaviour of a large number of 


Braddons Street children who were present. If. 


without supervision such stillness and reverent 
behavour from such usually lively material can 
be seuured, it may be taken for granted that the 
effect was good.—Torquay Directory and South 
Devon Journal, 


K 


Some Practical Points on 
Enlarging. 
Writing inthe American Amateur Photographer, 


Mr. C. George Bull has some practical things to 
say on enlarging on to bromide paper. 


THE NEGATIVE. 


In order to make negatives suitable for enlarg- 
ing a full exposure is best, and a moderate amount 
of development, giving good detail and avoiding 
piling up the high-lights too much. Should the 
negative have been carried too far in the develo- 
per, making it too contrasty to print well, it may 


be easily reduced, after soaking 2 while to soften — 
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the film, by the use of any reducer. I prefer 
ammonium persulphate according to the follow- 
ing formula, which should be freshly made each 
time. Ammonium persulphate, half a dram; 
water, 2 ouuces. When reduced sufficiently, 
rinse and plunge in a 10 per cent. solution of 
sodium sulphite for a few minutes; this stops 
the action of the reducer, but if the plate is left 
too long in the sulphite it acquires a pink tinge. 
The persulphate acts by attacking the high-lights 
first, making an ideal reducing agent, and a friend 
of mine always uses it in his developer for con- 
trasty subjects. The old ferricyanide and hypo 
is useful for local reduction, but for general 
reduction it attacks the shadows more early than 
the high-lights, and therefore is not so satis- 
factory as the persulphate. The latter, after a 
plate is fixed in the acid hypo bath, does not 
always work evenly. It is therefore advisable 
that negatives of contrasty subjects or that are 
developed too far, should be fixed in a plain hypo 
bath if the persulphate is to be used afterward. 
For local reduction, an easy and safe reducer is 
alcohol applied on a tuft of cotton and well 
rubbed in; itacts mechanically. If, on the other 
hand, a negative is full of detail but lacks con- 
trast, it may be rendered much stronger by 
placing a piece of lightly tinted yellow glass 
behind it. Any piece of glass that is clean and 
clear will do if flowed with some thin varnish 
to which has been added a yellow colouring 
matter. Lusea crystalof potassiuin bichromate 
in gelatine, the bichromate rendering the gelatine 
insoluable. © Intensification with the salts of 
mercury is apt to be unstable, unless the excess 
‘of mereury is removed by prolonged washing, 
and usually shows evidences of disintegration 
in a few years, and uranium is still worse. 


Tue Amipot DEVELOPER. 


Amidol stock solution is easily made and kept, 
and allone has to do is to add the amidol (which 
dissolves at once), water and potassium bromide 
before using. The formula I use is: Sodium 
sulphite, # ounce; water, 6 ounces. To develop 
take 14 ounces of this: 30 grains of amidol, 10 
to 15 drops of a ten per cent. solution of potas- 
sium bromide, and 12 ounces of water. A 
word as to amidol and the hypo bath: A chemical 
action takes place in the fixing bath if the excess 
of amidol is not thoroughly washed out of the 
bromide print. Some years ago I lost several 
large prints that way; they faded out rapidly 
in the hypo bath, though they looked strong 
and brilliant when they first went into it. I 
found that a good rinsing—more than is needed 
with other developers—entirely prevented this, 
the excess of amidol washing out readily. The 
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hypo bath, 4 ounces to the pint, should be cool 
and fresh for each batch of prints; a used hypo 
bath will discolour them, 


An Acid=Proof Table Top. 


Three or four years ago the writer saw in a phar- 
maceutical journal (Merck’s Report) a formula for a 
black finish for table tops. The article did not give the 
author’s name nor the original source of the formula, 
but stated that the method was ‘used abroad.” Further 
acknowledgment cannot, therefore be made. The 
formula was as follows :— 


l. 
Copper sulphate ... part 
Potassium chlorate... 1 part 
Boil until salts are dissolved. 

Aniline hydrochlorate ... . 3 parts 
Or if more readily procurable : 


By the use of a brush two coats of solution No. | are 
applied while hot ; the second coat as soon as the first is 
dry. Then two coats of solution No. 2, and the wood 
allowed to dry thoroughly. Later a coat of raw linseed- 
oil is to be applied, using a cloth instead of a brush, in 
order to get a thinner coat of the oil. 

The writer used this method upon some old laboratory 
tables which had been finished in the usual way, the 
wood having been filled, oiled, and varnished. After 
scraping off the varnish down to the woud, the solutions 
were applied, and the result was very satisfactory. 

After sume experimentation the formula was modified 
without materially affecting the cost, and apparently 
increasing the resistance of the wood to the action of 
strong acids and alkalies. The modified formula follows : 


1. 
Iron sulphate... ose .. 4 parts 
Potassium permangyananate ... 
2. 
Aniline ... 12 parts 
Water, q.s. 10 ,, 
or 
Aniline hydrochlorate... ,, 


Water, q.s. 100 ,, 


Solution 2 has not been changed, except to arrange 
the parts per hundred. 

The method of application is the same, except that 
after solution No. 1 has dried the exeess of the solution 
which has dried upon the surface of the wood is thorough- 
ly rubbed off before the application of solution No. 2. 
The black colour does not appear at once, but usnally 
requires a few hours before becoming ebony-black. The 
linseed oil may be diluted with turpentine without 
disadvantage, and after a few applications the surface 
will take on a dull and not displeasing polish. The 
table tops are easily cleaned by washing with water or 
suds after a course of work is completed and the appli- 
cation of another coat of oil puts them in excellent order 
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; for another course of work. Strong acids or alkalies corner toa shelf or to hang it on a stretched cond hy 
B cool j when spilled, if soon wiped_off, have scarcely a percepti- means ofa bent pin, running the pin through a corner 
hypo ble effect. m of the film to the head, then Teeuhiane it over the string. 
A slate or tile top is expensive not only in its original In addition to the revolutionary advance in respect of 
' cost, but also as a destroyer of glassware. Wood to non-eurling, we have incorporated in the new product 
‘ when painted, oiled, or paraflined have objectionable other important qualities. ‘The sensitive emulsion has 
features, the latter especially in warm weather, Old been improved in three directions: (1) Lt is of higher 
{ table tops after the paint or oil is scraped off down to speed and ensures the production of negatives rich in 
i i the wood take the above finish nearly as wellasthenew detail. (2) It is of extraordinarily fine grain, a quality 
wood,—Prerre A. N.Y. State Veterinary specially valuable when the negative has to be enlarged. 
phar- ‘ College, Ithaca, N.Y., in the Journal of Applied (3) It is orthochrommatic. 
for a j Microscopy. : All photographers will appreciate the important fact 
that in all of photographic work the finished 
srint from a colour sensitive filin is more accurate and 
ut | pleasing. In portraits the details of costume are more 
he § We have had sent to us a } plate changer, peer gg rendered, ae the gags of retouching 
almost done away with; wihilst in landscapes. the 
called the Rajar, which takes 10 films in a tin delicate differences in greens will be recorded ead clouds 
it is loaded and in The secured, where with an ordinary emulsion these would 
makers say it will cause a revolution in be all lost. . 
' prorat bh ef and we quite believe them. The We have made no increase in the price of the new roll 
apparatus consists of a zine and steel case the and it practically ours faithfully 
size of an ordinary wood double back, well and KopAk, Limite, ; 
substantially made and looks as if it would last a aii i : | 
lifetime. Any number of exposures can be made, oe ee | 
or the whole ten. It seems impossible to make ag hat 
a mistake and expose one film twice, or two at a make of Lantern Jet they obtained the best light with 
time. It is the most ingenious changing system when using only one Cylinder (Oxygen), a Jet that will | 
l are we have seen, and just the want supplied for dissolve quietly when working in a Biunial or Triunial ' 
irst is tromiea) ‘oli We shall he nieased to th . Lantern’ If with Ether in a Saturator, or by using 
ood ropica: cumes. os ae Show it Hydrogen from the house fittings (but not with a secon | 
Rene! - to any callers af the office and demonstrate its: Cylinder). I want to know the best without having to : 
sh, in working. It retails at 25/-, and can be obtained carry a second Cylinder, as they are heavy things to. 
, from most photographic dealers, or direct from TY about. ; 
| Yorrs truly, 
: the makers, The Brooke- Watson Daylight Camera Wa. JNo. GAMESON 
After 
tions _ Answers to Correspondence. 
uli fied THE EDITOR po ; C. E. Taylor asks—What is the method of painting 4 
rently : Magic Lantern Slides, and what materials are used, 


** Optical and Lantern Journal,”’ 
DEAR Sir, 


KODAK NON-CURLING FILM. 

As the N.C. (Non-Curling) roll tilms which we are 
just introducing is the greatest advance we have made 
n roll film p 
transparent film in 1889, we shall be glad if you will 
kindly allow us to give a short description of it in your 
esteemed journal. | 

For ten years our laboratories have been engaged at 
work in the devising of a roll tilm that should retain all 


uection since we first manufactured 


and if there is any system of using aniline dyes, if 
so how are they applied. 

Answer.—Our correspondent asks rather a tall question, 
and one that would take up too much space to 
answer in this column. The usual artists’ colours 
are used by some, the principal being Prussian blue, 
Brown Pink, Italian Pink, Burnt and Raw Sienna, 
Crimson Lake, and Chinese Orange. We would 
recommend the Photo Colourist by Wm. Tylar, of 
Aston, Birmingham, and we believe Messrs. Barnard, 
of Berner’s Street, London, W., publish a good book 


the practical advantages of the roll film now in use, and dealing with the subject. Aniline dyes are only 
at the same time overcome what has been the great suitable for elever workers, such as the Japanese 
; drawback of rollable films, viz., their curling propen- artists. | 
: sities. Not until recently have we been able to get all Bernard Stanley writes—Will you kindly inform me | 
the conditions into shape for producing a result entirely through the columns of your journal if it is possible [ 
ane to our satisfaction, but we have ow successfully by any urangement of lenses (or by any other | 
& achieved this, and have perfected Our invention and intro- means) toobviate the necessity uot placing the Slide : 
that duced it as “N.C, Film,” a non-curling film which after ina Magie Lantern upside down, A method that : 
Shion : soaking lies flat in the dish, and which dries tlat with- would not cause any loss of light would of course | 
ugh- out any glycerine or other treatment whatever, NC, he preferable, 
9. °? | film has a coating of gelatine on the back of the film, Auswer.—It is possible by using prisms, but these are | 
mally which 1s perfectly transparent Hupereepttbie lo eXpetisive, and ho wivantage gained over the old 
The sight or tonch, but operates in such & Way as to counter: _ method, | 
thout act entirely the tendency to AInwards whieh has Ww. k. LO31, writes: Kindly send me. name and 
rface militated against the popularity of ordinary roll tilms, address of the makers of Masonic Slides, those 
The The cream, op is exactly the same as formerly, the illustrating the lectures, I mean. 
great simplifications im the treatment being that the  Arswer.—Wedo not know any English maker. These 
li. slycerine bath ix entirely dene ay cy and the ary: slides cope used extensively in America, but we are 
ing method made far easier Chie tema net acquainted with address. Will some of our - 


that is needed in drying is tu pin the negative by one 


American readers kindly oblige 
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Meré Mention. 


Turvey.—Recently a lantern lecture, illus- 
trated by limelight views, entitled ‘“ Wycliffe 
and Tyndall, or our English Bible,’’ was given in 
the large schoolroom by Mr. Walter Limbrick, 
Secretary of the Protestant Reformation Society, 
the oldest Church of England Society for the 
promotion of the Christian Principles of the 
Reformation, the only Mission to Roman Catho- 
lies in England: established 1827. The chair 
was taken by the Rector, the Rey. LK. L. Y. 
Munby. 


Human Photographic Rays. — Professor 
Goodspeed, of the Pennsylvania University, has 
discovered that rays of light emanating from the 
human body, wnd visible to the eyes of some of 
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the lower animals, may have suflicient power, 
although invisible to the naked eve, to produce 
& picture on a photographic plate, properly sensi- 
tised and exposed in a pitch-dark room. 


Lecture on Pompeii at Tewkesbury.— 
large company gathered at the Congregational 
Sunday School on Thursday evening, ‘May 14th, 
to hear a lecture by the Rev. W. Davies, on 
Pompeii, the ruins of which city he visited in 
the course of his recent tour on the continent. 
The lecture was illustrated by a number of lantern 
slides, well designed to elucidate the speaker's 
remarks, and projected from a lantern manipu- 
lated by Mr. G. 5. Railton. 


Southampton C Club opened their 
summer programme on Monday, May 11th, with 
a demonstration by Mr. #ield on the ‘“ Cristoid 
Films.” The chair was occupied by Mr. G. 
Vivian, who conveyed the hearty thanks of the 
club to Mr. Field for his very lucid and interest- 
ing discourse. Arrangements were made for the 


‘ first ramble of the season, the destination being 


Winchester Cathedral. 


Order of Court restraining the Defendants 
from passing off goods not of Kodak manufacture 
under the names ‘ Kodak,’ ‘“ Bull’s-lye,” 
“ Brownie,” or the letters “P.K.," “F.P.K.,” 
“ B.E.,” etc. 

In the High Court of Justice. 1902 K No. 459. 
Chancery Division. Wednesday, 4th March, 
1903. Mr. Justice Swinfen Kady. 

Between Kodak, Limited, Plaintiffs, and the 
London Stereoscopic and Photographic Company, 
Limited, Defendants; and between Kodak, 
Limited, Plaintiffs, and George Houghton & Son, 
Defendants. 

“THis CouRT DOTH ORDER and adjudge that 
the Defendants their Servants and Agents be 
restrained from .infringing any of the followi ing 
Trade Marks of the Plaintiff Company, ‘ Kodak, : 
‘ Brownie,’ ‘ Bull’s-Fye.’ And it is Ordered that 
the said Defendants their Servants and Agents 
be also restrained from passing off Photogr aphic 
films which are not the goods of the Plaintiff 
Company as and for such Goods by the use of 
any of the said names or any of the combinations 


_of letters ‘ P.K.’ ‘F.P.K.’. ‘C.K.’ or ‘B.E.’ and 


from advertising selling or offering for sale any 
Photographic films which are not the goods of 
the Plaintiff Company under the descriptions of 
any of the said names or combinations of letters. 
And it is Ordered that, said. Defendants pay to 
the Plaintiffs, Kodak “Ltd., their Costs of this 
Action to be taxed by: the Taxing Master.” 


— 
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Bury Popular Lecture Society. — The 
annual meeting of the members of the Bury 
Popular Lecture Society was held on Monday, 
May 11th, in the Magistrates’ Room at the 
Town Hall, Bury, the Rey. Dean Walshe pre- 
siding. 

The Secretary read the annual report, which 
stated that during the season six lectures were 
delivered as follows: October 6th, “ The Great 
Siberian Railroad ” (with lime-light illustrations), 
by Mr. Montefiore Price, I R.G.S. November 
27th, “Vf olcanoes, (with special reference to the 
recent eruptions in the West Indies” (with 
lime: light illustrations), by Prof. Ii. J. Garwood, 
M.A. December 16th, ‘‘The Romance of our 
Old Buildings” with limelight illustrations), by 
the Rey. Walter Marshall, M.A. January 13th, 
“Three Centuries of [English Song (with vocal 
illustrations), by Madame Bertha Moore. Febru- 
ary 10th, “The Romance of Plant Life” (with 
limelight illustrations), by Prof. W. B. Bottomley, 
M.A., F.L.8. March 10th, Tennyson's ‘ Gareth 
and Lynette,” by the Rey. A. B. Boyd-Carpenter, 
M.A. ‘The average attendance at =~ lecture 
was 767. 


‘**Gothic Architecture.” — An interesting 
lecture on Architecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides which included views of the finest Inglish 
cathedrals, was given at the Poole Hill School of 
Art, Bournemouth, on Monday evening by the — 
Headinaster, Mr. G. Penton Fisher, 
The lantern was worked by Mr. J. C. Bayley. 
Mr. Fisher not only gave an account of architec- 
ture in England, but briefly sketched its origin 
and gradual development and also made compari- 
son with the architecture or other countries at 
similar periods. 

Captain W. J. P. Benson, of the Royal Geo- 
eraphical Society, delivered his popular lecture 
on “Jamaica—-the Isle of Springs,” at Salter’s 
Hill Baptist Church on Thursday, May 14th. 
He took them in imagination from Bristol to 
Kingston by the Imperial Direct West Indian 
Mail Service on board their fine steamet the 
“Port Antonio.” From Kingston to Mandeville 
and Montego Bay, thence right along the north 
coast to Pért Antonio, and onee more round the 
island to the chief town, Kingston. Tours were 
also taken by road and river to Spanish Town 
and the Bog Walk. The lecture was illustrated 
by over 100 splendid slides made from the Cap- 
tain's own photographs, many of them _ having 
been specially coloured by American artists. 


Sir John Aird, M.P., and Egypt.—There 


was an influential and representative assembly 
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on Wednesday, May 6th, at the Paddington 
Town Hall to hear an interesting illustrative 
wecount of the Nile Works. 

The association of Sir John, with the gigantic 
Nile irrigation works has gained world-wide fame 
for the member for North Paddington. Recog- 
nising the interest that his many friends have 
taken in this enormous and successful under- 
taking, Sir John Aird decided to afford them 
opportunities of seeing some limelight pictures 
illustrative of the Egyptian enterprise, the results 
of which must take their place among the monu- 
ments of the land of the Pharohs. 

Some 100 pictures were exhibited, shewing 


the gigantic undertaking from commencement to 
finish. 


Lambeth Field Club.—At a recent meeting 
of the club a very interesting lantern lecture was 
given by Mr. E. W. Harvey Piper, his subject 
being “ Birds of the Riverside and Seashore.”” A 
very large number of birds were dealt with, 
ranging from the swallows and martins to the 
gulls and other sea-loving birds, with which the 
lecture concluded. A great deal of practical in- 
formation as to their ready identification, «c., 
was conveyed, and the numerous bird pictures 
were interspersed with views of river and ocean 
scenery, the masterly work of the well-known 
photographer, Mr. Bedding. Not a few of the 
bird views were photographic also, many being 
of a first-class quality. 


Mr. Lionel Gowing at the Camera Club on 
Monday evening, May 18th, gave a lecture illus- 
trated with over a hundred lantern pictures of 
places visited by Mr. Pickwick. Most of them 
were from modern photographs of inns, private 
houses, public buildings, streets, &c., in London, 
Rochester, Cobham, Maidstone, Bury, Ipswich, 
Chelmsford, Bath, Berkeley, Tewkesbury, Tow- 
cester, and other Towns and villages mentioned 
in the ‘“ Pickwick Papers;” there were also a 
number of reproductions from prints and engray- 
ings of places all traces of which have long since 
disappeared. ‘The lecturer had evidently taken 
considerable pains to obtain as complete a col- 
lection as possible of views of all the places des- 


cribed by Dickens in the most famous of his 
works, 


The Royal Society’s Conversazione.—The 
annual conversazione of the Royal Society was 
held at Burlington House on the 15th May, and 
was very largely attended. The collection of 
exhibits was as great as usual, but possibly not 
quite so interesting to engineers as it has been 
on other oceasions. The attraction of the evening 


was unquestionably Sir Wm. Crooke’s collection 
exhibiting the properties of the emanations of 
radium. 

The photographs were divisible into two broad 
classes :—-(1) Photographs of explosion flames, 
taken on very rapidly moving films, showing the 
genesis of the explosion wave as the flame travels 
from the point of ignition, and the influence of 
reflexions from the ends of the tube; (2) photo- 
graphs of sound waves moving through the ex- 
plosion flame, by which the approximate temper- 
ature of the flame may be calculated. 


The Ilford Amalgamation Scheme.—A 
circular has been issued to the shareholders of 
Ilford, Limited, by Mr. G. F. Blake (chairman of 
the company), and Mr. C. J. Cox (vice-chairman), 
with reference to the proposed absorption into 
the Hastinan Kodak Company. Their “ earnest 
advice ’’ is to hold firm to the shares in Ilford, 
Limited, and “not allow its splendid, and now 
thoroughly established, business to be swamped 
by a very heavily capitalized American under- 
taking, whose prospects are still uncertain.” 


‘‘A Thousand Miles up the Nile.”—This 
was the title of a lecture given by the Rev. J. G. 
James at the Victoria Hall in connection with 
the Yeovil and District Band of Hope Union. 
Mr. J. Luffman presided over a moderate attend- 
ance. The lecture was. illustrated by a large 
number of beautifully coloured views shown by 
a lantern manipulated by Mr. I. M. Seddon. At 
the close a hearty vote of thanks to both lecturer 
and lanternist was passed. 


Ladies to the Front.—A lantern lecture was 
held at St. Helens Cottage, Isle of Wight, on 
Monday, May 11th, by Miss H. J. Harvey, her 
subject being “ How we got the Bible.”’ Miss 
Harvey kept the well-filled house spell-bound for 
nearly two hours, while Miss Daniells manipu- 
lated the lantern with great skill. The lecture 
was much appreciated by the audience, and 
should Miss Harvey venture another lecture she 


will need a much larger house to hold her — 


audience. 


The Universities’ Mission to Central 
Africa, inaugurated in Hopton by the great 
African explorer Livingstone, when he was driven 
out of South Africa by the Boers, was the sub- 
ject of an interesting address, illustrated by lan- 
tern views, from the Rey. VY. R. Leeding, Rector, 
of Burgh St. Peter, on Thursday, April 23rd. 
Most of the slides dealt with the terrible cruelties 
inflicted on the native by the slave trade, which 
in former days assumed appalling proportions in 
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these regions, and with the changed conditions 
which, largely owing to the noble and _ self- 
sacrificing efforts of Livingstone’s Mission now 
exists. Schools, colleges, hospitals, have been 
founded and are flourishing, though taking a 
sadly large toll of white men’s lives. It is in- 
teresting to know that on the site of the old slave 
market in Zanzibar, a handsome Anglican 
cathedral now stands. 


Yorkshire Photographic Union : Presen- 
tation at Keighley.—On Saturday afternoon, 
May 23rd, upwards of a hundred members of 
the Yorkshire Photographic Union met at the 
Mansion, Victoria Park, Keighley, where the ex- 
hibition of photographs is being held, for the 
purpose of making a _ presentation of a rose-bowl 
and-dinner service dishes to Mr. Perey Lund, 
first president of the union, as a token of their 
uppreciation of his many years of work in the 


interests of photography and of the Yorkshire 
Union. 


RRA HK 


More ‘ Specialization.” | 


By STerHEN BRETTON. 


WW. }EADING with interest Mr. J. Page Croft’s 
article this month, which by the way, as 

regards that portion of it, lines 18 to 33 
exactly fits my case, has suggested to me that 
lanternists might very materially help each other 
by sending to you for insertion in the Optical 
(Magic) Lantern Journal (let us drop the word 
magic, it savours too much of “ Professor 
Pepper's’ s’’ days) reports of Goon lectures which 
their business frequently calls upon them to do 
the operating for, the disadvantage of course in 
this arrangement is that the operator cannot 
insidiously do a little advertising of himself, for 
instance, after telling you all about what 1 have 
shown, and given my impressions of the lecture 
and lecturer I couldn’t very well say :—*“ Mr. 
Stephen Bretton showed the pictures in a 
splendid manner far better than ever they have 
been showed before ’’—in the first place I’m too 
modest, and the second, no one would believe 
it—still, if for the pure love of the thing opera- 
tors can be found who will not mind undertaking 
the little task I somehow think the result would 
be mutually satisfactory. Il begin this month 
myself just to show the sort of thing I mean— 
if others of my lantern friends will follow suit, 
we shall all profit. I have in my mind friend 
Garbutt, of Leeds; he of the Gilchrist Lectures, 
see what magnificent material he has so fre- 


quently at his hands, such as | sineerely wish I 
as frequently had at mine—so much for the 
Preface, now for Chapter 1. :— 

On Monday, 2ith April, Mr. George Bedford, 
Hlead Master of the ‘Torquay School of Science 
and Art, gave a most interesting lecture at the 
Natural History Museum (Torquay) on Pin-hole 
Photography. 

Mr. Bedford, in the course of his interesting 
lecture, remarked that nearly everyone was more 
or less a photographer nowadays. and that most 
photographers had at least heard of pin-hole 
photography, but that there were very few, com- 
paratively, who had ever taken, or even seen, & 
pin-hole photograph. It was, of course, gener- 
ally known, continued the lecturer, that if a 
minute-hole was made in the side of an other- 
wise light-tight box, the light reflected from an 
object, and passing through the hole would form 
an image on the side of the box opposite, and . 
that, consequently, if a sensitive plate was placed 
so as to receive the image, a photograph would 
be taken. The prevalent idea, however, seemed 
to be that although it might be possible to get in 
this way something which might be called a 
photograph, a blurred and fuzzy caricature of a 
subject was all that could be obtained, and that 
for anything approaching clearness of definition 
a lens was an absolute necessity. 

The lecturer demonstrated that this was a 
mistake by showing between 40 and 50 pin-hole 
photographs, which although not having the 
sharp hard definition of detail obtained in the 


ordinary way by a lens, were yet sharp enough 


to satisfy all pictorial requirements in this re- 
spect, and possessed a suggestion of atmosphere, 


-g@ roundness of modelling, and a general breadth 


of effect which, as a rule, the lens failed to pro- 
duce. The one great thing in favour of pin-hole 
photography was the simplicity of its apparatus. 


‘A pin-hole camera was essentially merely a 


light-tight box, having in one side a small plate 
of very thin metal, with a pin-hole (or rather a 
needle-hole) bored in it, some means of holding a 
sensitive plate opposite the hole, and some 
arrangement for covering and uncovering the 
pin-hole as required. 

This portion of the lecture was illustrated by: the 
exhibition of several home-made pin-hole cameras, 
whose working was explained by the lecturer. 
By the aid of diagrams the different effects pro- 
duced on the rays of light passing through a 
lens and a pin-hole respectively were illustrated, 
showing several advantages claimed for the pin- 
hole over the lens, such as the absence of dis- 
tortion and spherical aberration, the image being 
absolutely rectiliner (straight lines in the subject 
coming out as straight lines in the photograph), 
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no focussing being necessary, as the image was 
equally in focus at whatever distance the object 
might be; the posssibility of using a very wide 
angle, and yet have all parts of the photograph 
equally sharp, the degree of sharpness being con- 
trolled by employing a larger or smaller pinhole. 

Tt was a difficulty with pin-hole work to ip- 
troduce figures into landscapes, perhaps this may 
be considered hy some to be an advantaye, as 
some figures were quite out of keeping with the 
subject in which they appear. It was not 
suggested that anv photographer should ahandon 
his lens in favour of a pin-hole. The rapid 
working of a lens and sharp definitions were jy 
many cases imperative. For others, the 
tion of atmosphere, the perfect harmony of 
texture and detail throughout the picture, and 
the general restfulness of eflect, made the pin- 
hole photograph if not a work of art, often 
undoubtedly a thing of beauty, then followed a 
rather striking experiment, Mr. Stephen Bretton 
who was in charge of the lantern put an 
ordinary slide into the carrier and projected it on 


- the sereen in the usual way—the objective was 


then removed, the result was a “ blur” of which 
nothing could be made—an opaque diaphram 
was then slid into the rack jacket, and a pin-hole 
made in the centre, and behold! the slide iup- 
peared, very dark it is true, but still very clearly 
defined, another hole was made, and another 


figure appeared, then another and so on with. 


several holes when the screen appeared covered 
with overlapping images of the slide. Mr. 
Bretton then brought all the “jumble” to a 
focus with a lens and one clear picture appeared 
on the secreen-—which really emanated from a 
series of round pin-holes in the diaphragm, the 
experiment was successful and striking and 
much applauded. Several lantern slides had 
also been prepared by Mr. Bretton by the “wet 
plate” process from Mr. Bedford’s _pin-hole 
negatives, the results were undoubtedly very 
beautiful, Mr. Bedford's artistic taste in the 


_ selection of his subjects being displayed to the 


fullest advantage. 

In such a report as above the lanternist comes 
in for his share of the credit, what there may be of 
it—and some useful tips may thus be evolved to 
everyone interested—-verb sap !! | 


EK 


A Visit to a Lens Manufactory, 


FINE out of ten of our Lanternist acquaint- 
2 ances are also photographers, and do 

good work with their cameras in the 
summer season, and during the past few weeks 
we have reccived a number of enquiries, what is 


the best Lens to use for Hand-camera work ? 
What do you recommend as a good all round 
Lens? Can you tell me which is the best Lens 
to use for copying pictures, diayrams, ete., for 
making Lantern Slides? And others of a like 
nature. Not being able to answer these questions 
off hand we paid visits to several Lens Manutfac- 
tories, and we select for this month a visit we 
paid to. a New Birmingham firin, Messrs. Aldis 
Lros., of Old Grange Road. placed ourselves 


in the hands of Mr. A. C. W. Aldis, who intro- 
duced us to the rough shaping bench where the 
vlass in rough squares are chipped into some- 
thing like a round. 


RoOvuGHING. 


Our first“illustration shews these discs being 
roughly ground down to within 2,5 of an inch of 
the curve necessary. They are next placed on 
smoothing lathes of coarse emery and steel, then 
ou fine emery and brass tools and ground to with- 
in sg/5gth part of their calculated spherical curve. 


POLISHING, 
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Our second illustration shews the process of 
polishing. They are made up in batches of 50 and 
conveyed to the finishing lathe, where they are 
polished to ysg¢eogth of aninch. Eleven lathes 
are at work constantly getting to this fineness of 
polish, the greatest care being taken to secure a 
perfect polish on every surface. Most exacting 
tests are finally made, every surface being tested 
by means of the Newton colours (a system first 


SHEWING 3 ON HANDLE. 


commercially adopted by the firm of Zeiss, of 
Jena), by means of which errors of curvature of 
even a few millionths of an inch are immediately 
detected. To get at this degree of fineness a special 
apparatus is used to prepare the emery used. 


Sugewina 14 In onE Buock. 


Three surfaces at one time are polished of the 
; or f sizes whose curves are deep, and where 
the curves are shallow 14 are fixed on a special 
tool and ground or polished simultaneously. 
Blocks 3 and 4 shew these lathes. We were 
riext shewn how the edges of the lens were 
specially ground, so that the exact centre of all 


the surfaces should be in line. 


EDGING, 
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TurninG Brass Cetus rrom TuBE, 

What do you claim for your lens as compared 
with other makers? ‘That it is the simplest 
anastigmat of large covering power, fine bril- 
lianey and rapidity, designed for the purpose of 
expressing and combining flat ficld and covering 
power with greatest possible simplicity of con- 
struction ! 

We were next shewn the cutting and turning 
machine for the brass mounts, then the mount- 
ing}of the lens in their cells, admiring the 
quickness and dexterity of their adjustment, 
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A lens was handed to us at the conlusitn of 
our visit to test and report. We stated that we 
would give it rather a severe test, by copying a 
picture, a mass of writing, or a hymn sheet, 
for the purpose of producing lantern slides 
from the negatives, Mr. Aldis remarked,—thiat is 


not a fair test—we do not pretend to make a. 


lens for process work, but we leave it entirely in 
your hands. 

When we got to our studio, we at once put it 
to the above tests, and in all cases it gives satis- 
faction far better than anticipated. ‘The lens 
used is a Series II., No. 3. The definition is 
excellent, the corrections seemed to be as perfect 
as some of the more expensive and complicated 


anastigmats, with a perfectly flat field (the plates — 


used were the Mawson photo mechanical }-plate) 
with the open aperture 6. Stopped downto 16, 
the lines of writing were simply superb and the 
rapidity was reduced one half, that is, using 
our old formula of one minute exposure we found 
half minute was quite sufficient, and the result- 
ing slide was perfect, it is well known that wet 
collodion requires a fairly long exposure, and 
working by rule of thumb.we generally found 
time to collodionise a plate and put it in a bath, 
whilst the exposure was being made on its pre- 
decessor in the camera, this was altogether too 
long, and we found that 15 seconds was ample 
time to expose to obtain a clean, crisp slide with- 
out fog. | 

The next test was ona 4-plate, the subject, 
“our copying board,” which is marked with 
l-inch squares and is 32 by 24 inches, it just 
about filled up the whole of the plate. The 
resulting negatives with apertures F8, F'16, 
and 1°32, and exposures in proportion are fine, the 


‘marginal lines being sharp, crisp, and upright. 


We have not gone into the mathematical or 
scientific formule employed in the manufacture 
of these lens, those who wish for a deeper 
knowledge may obtain it in a small booklet 
supplied by the firm on application. 

We can confidently recommend this lens to 
those who require a lens that will do good all 
round work at a price within the reach of all. 


The Registration of Effects. 


Kpmunp H. Winkie. 
Late Royal Pelytechnic Institution. 


writer on various occasions to find that 
numbers of enrnest and enthusiastie lantern- 
ists are deterred from making a feature in thei 


» has occasioned surprise in the mind of the 


exhibitions of dissolving and mechanical effects 
on account of the dilliculty they cxpericnce in 
obtaining satisfactory registration. 

For the henefit of those just commencing the 
study of the lantern it is hest to explain that by 
the word “ registration ” we intend to convey & 
definition of the process by which slides or por- 
tions of slides in different lanterns are made to 
co-incide upon the screen. This would appear 
to be a simple matter, but bitter experience has 


proved to hundreds that unless we start upon 


the basis of a sound and thoroughly practical 
system, and with the necessary appliances and 
adjustments to the lantern success will be sought 
in vain. 

It is imperative that in our preparation of the 
lantern the greatest care should be exercised to 
be exact, not approximately so, but mathematic- 
ally correct, for when we consider that the 
difference of one sixteenth of an inch, or there- 
abouts, too low or too high in the slide stage 
means an error of fire inches on the screen when 
showing a 20 feet picture, then we may see at 
once that unless this correctness can be obtained 
the successful exhibition of effects becomes im- 
possible. 
~ In this paper it will be the endeavour of the 
writer to state simply and in so many words, 
how this may be done and the best method of 
securing the desired result. 

When a single lantern is placed on a level 
support and this support is of the same height 
from the ground as the centre of the screen, then 
the dise of light passing the condenser will be 
focussed as an exact circle, but if we place a 
Bi-unial lantern (or two lanterns side by side) 
upon the same support and adjust the discs to 
coincide, they no longer throw circles upon the 
screen, the discs are ovals, and the nearer the 
lantern is approached to the screen the more 
decidedly oval the dises become and the further 
they depart from the circular form. 


For this reason very short. focus objectives 
should never be used for dissolving views or 
effects, as the picture in the top lantern becomes 
elongated at the bottom, and that in the bottom 
lantern suffers the same defect at the top, and 
the outlines of the two circles can not under 
these circumstances be made to register. This 
distortion is always present, but with longer 
focus objectives it decreases so rapidly as to be 
practically non-existent, and we may conse- 
quently ignore it. With a compound objective 
of 9 inches equivalent focus we may consider 
this defect as quite bevond our scope of enquiry 
and in all further considerations of the subject 
we will take it for granted that an objective of 
this focus is being used. 
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In setting about securing perfect registration, 
the first question is “are our objectives both of 
the same foeal length?” It is rarely indeed that 
in an ordinary trade-made lantern we tind this 
to be the case, but in more expensive apparatus 
this point would doubtless be considered. If 
they differ in the slightest degree the system of 


interchangable registrations becomes at lines coincide. 


impossible. 

The next matter which needs our attention is 
the slide stage, the place into which the slides 
fit, and here, in all apparatus of ordinary manu- 
facture our troubles begin. 

The ordinary lantern stage in which the spring 
plate is situated, usually consists, as every lan- 
ternist is aware, of two plates of brass separated 
by four pillars, one at each corner, this is the 
open stage so called to distinguish it from 
another pattern in which the pillars were replaced 
by strips of mahogany extending from side to 
side at the top and bottom and leaving only the 
sides open. On the two bottom pillars rests a 
strip of brass across which the slide travels when 
introduced santo the stage of the lantern, and 
which is known as the “runner,” and this 
runner demands our most careful attention. It 
should be made of stout metal, strong and firm, 
and the ends extending beyond the pillars should 
he able to support a considerable weight without 
bending. 
should be a fixture in the lantern, and at either 
end a screw with milled head should be fixed 
underneath in such a manner that the runner 
may be either raised or lowered at either end as 
desired. At the end opposite to the operating 
side, a brass block should be placed about a 
quarter of an inch im thickness, and having a 
horizontal adjustment allowing a movement to 
and fro of about half an inch; and against this 
block the slide abuts when in use. 

Having prepared the lantern stages, we now 
require a pair of registering crosses, and the 
most reliable and convenient in use are those 
having a white cross on a black ground. These 
must be obtained of a maker who makes a 
speciality of such things, as they need to be 
mathematically correct, and as the success or 
failure of the whole exhibition may rest upon the 
manner in which these are made they should 
never be home productions. Many of those 
offered for sale by ordinary opticians are faulty, 
and if a pair of such crosses are put into the 
lantern and the lantern registered by their aid, 
their untrustworthiness will be demonstrated 
upon reversing the crosses and changing them 
from top to bottom, and vice versa. 

And now, the registering runners and crosses 
heing perfect, we will proceed to describe the 
hest method of using them. 


This should not be removable but 
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Place the lantern ona support exactly opposite 
the centre of the screen, and see that the distance 
from the objective is the same at the top, bottom, 
and the two sides ; then, after getting the lights up 
in the lantern, place the two crosses in the slide 
stages and lower the top lantern front and raise 
the bottom one in equal proportions until the 
Should they fail to 

so, the lantern front should on no account be 
strained by forcing the clamp nuts, but the 
necessary movement can be made by means of 
the milled heads, adjustments which are to be 
found at each end of the runners. In this. way 
the horizontal lines may be made to register with - 
such precision, that the two lines appear on the 
screen, as one; and if tightly screwed up ‘they. _ 
will remain in that position during the time of 
exhibition. 

It will be remembered that the runners were 
to have an adjustable block to stop the slides, 
and this block is now to be loosened in both 
lanterns, one of the slides is to be exactly 
centred, the block pushed firmly against the end 
of the frame, and securely clamped. When 
this is done and both crosses carefully focussed 
on the screen, the remaining cross may be 
moved laterally until the vertical lines coincide ; 
and, after fastening this block also, the arrange- 
ment is complete, and nothing remains but to. 
re-centre the lights which are now possibly a 
little out of place. 

The lantern is now ready, the places into 
which the slides fit are registered, and nothing 
remains but to adjust the slides, and those having 
effects must of a necessity be mounted in wooden > 
frames, it is useless to attempt to register effects 
which require any degree of exactness in carriers. 
It is true that in some cases this may be done 
with a satisfactory result, but only in the case 
of effects which do not need to fall exactly 
into a certain spot. For instance, the figures 
of angels appearing in the sky in the effect set 
“Fields of Bethlehem” could be worked in a 
carrier as the figures are simply thrown on to a 
dark background, and a few inches one way or 
the other is a matter of no moment, but in the 
majority of cases absolute registration is essential, 
and under these circumstances the pictures must 
be securely fastened in frames. 


(To be continued.) 


New Kodak Goods. 


and in NG closely upon the invention 
Jiro and introduction of their Daylight Devel- 

oping Machine, Kodoid Plate and N.C. 
(non-curling) Film, Kodak Limited are now about 
to introduce immediately several new and 
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important lines of goods, and have sent us the 
following notes upon these products. These new 
goods comprise the Seed Dry Plates, Self-Toning 
Solio, Kodak Platinum Paper and Kodak C.C. 
(Collodio-Chloride) Paper. 


Seed Plates. 


‘The Seed Dry Plate Company manufactures 
very nearly one half of all the dry plates used 
in the United States, and is probably the largest 
dry plate concern in the world. This business 
has been built up on the merits of the goods 
themselves, not by price cutting, but by quality, 
and particularly by keeping the goods uniformly 
excellent. 

These plates possess a very fine grain.which 
gives brightness and naturalness to the picture, 
and offers distinct advantages for enlarging and 
re-touching. Itis a plate easy to manipulate, 
admitting of wide latitude in exposure, gives a 


_ fine gradation from the highest lights to the 


deepest shadows, and combines brilliance with 
softness of detail. They give a clean negative in 
the shadows, do not easily stain with pyro, and 
develop and fix quickly. Notwithstanding that 
Seed Plates command at present in all the 
markets of the world a higher price than other 
makes, they will be listed in the British Isles at 
standard and popular prices. 

They are made in two speeds, rapid and extra 
rapid, in addition to which there is an ortho- 


_ chromatic variety and a Lantern Plate. 


Self-Toning Solio. 

This paper, as its name implies, is a Printing- 
Out Paper which has the necessary gold already 
in it as a constituent of the emulsion, and which 
therefore obviates the necessity for a gold bath. 
It is a gelatine P.O.P., which, after printing only 
requires treating with a simple solution of 
ammonium sulphocyanide, or a solution of com- 
mon salt, before fixing. The distinctive features 
of the Self-Toning Solio are that it gives prints 
of an exceptionally fine colour, and is entirely 
free from double tones. A whole batch of prints 
exactly uniform in tone can be obtained without 
a gold bath, and this result is secured with 
remarkable ease by the veriest tyro. Those who 
have already tried it report in the highest terms 
about its simplicity and perfect tones. 


Kodak Platinum P»per. 


To the well-known Kodak papers there is now 
added a Platinum Paper which has the distinc- 
tive éharacteristic that it does not solarize.- The 
introduction of this paper will further compel 
the amateur’s attention to one of the most beau- 
tiful of the printing processes. Added to the 
charm of Platinum results is the certainty of 


the permanence of the prints obtained. The 
paper is put up in tubes and is provided in three 
grades, smooth, medium, and rough. For the 
convenience of amateurs developing salts specially 
prepared to give the best results are supplied. 


The Kodak Platinum paper is prepared for 


development in cold solutions; it yields beautiful 
rich prints and will undoubtedly command wide 
popularity. | 

Kodak C.C. (Collodio Chloride) Paper. 


Here is a grand new paper for the amateur 
who is on the look-out for the best and latest 
in photography. It is a paper that in colour, 
texture, effect and permanence is practically 
indistinguishable from carbon, and will appeal to 
the most exacting taste. 

Kodak Collodio-Chloride Paper yields most 
beautiful prints, complete in both detail and 
gradation, of rare colour and finish, which will 
arrest attention and excite general admiration. 
The detail in the most delicate negative is repro- 
duced in the resulting print. Collodio Chloride 
is one of the finest printing processes known, 
and puts in the hands of the photographer the 
power of getting a full range of tones stretching 
from engraving black to chalk red. It appeals 
equally to all classes, being attractive alike to 
the art connoisseur and to the general public. 

Kodak C. C. Paper is made in two varieties, 
Glossy and Matte. The glossy has a brilliant 
surface, and is a high-grade paper of great 


keeping qualities.. The Matte is absolutely per- 


manent and gives carbon and sepia effects of the 
highest artistic excellence. 


Three Weeks on a Wheel in 

| France. 

By Wauter T. Owen, C.A., F.R.G.S. 
Déléqué au Touring Club de France. 


ARLY in the month of July, I, not for the 
} first time, set out alone for a three weeks’ 

cycle spin in la belle France, the cyclist’s 
paradise, the land of good roads. Why the 
appellation I know not. Dear old England can 
lay claim tothe like. The only difference is that 
the I'rench hotel keeper is extremely obliging, 
caters well for the inner man, charges you very 
moderately, and hopes to see you again. Far 
different to his English confrere, who says to 
himself make the most of this gentlemen; we 
shall never see him again. I may say that I left 
Birmingham by the Midland at 1.35 in the 
through carriage for Southampton, arriving there 
at 6 p.m. experienced little difficulty in dis- 
posing of my bike on the boat. Indeed, as the 
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steward said, there was plenty of room, as there 
Was only a tandem to keep mine company across 
the briny. After partaking of good substantial 
supper, I turned into my berth, and was soon 
asleep, but afterwards disturbed by an official 
who wished to examine and take particulars of 
my ticket. The passage was extremely calm, 
and at seven o’clock we landed at Havre. This 
being the twelfth time I[ had crossed the Channel, 
and the ninth time with my bike, the presence 
of the Custom House officials raised no qualms 
. of conscience, and with the ne rien a declarer 
my valise was initialled in chalk, and in one 
minute I passed through the Customs, only to 
return for my bike, which had been taken 
possession of by the Douanes. My first object, 
of course, was to secure the permis de circula- 
tion. The following are the questions asked in 
French :—Your name and surname, nationality, 
make of your bicycle, kind and number. After 


having appended your signature to the docu- 


ment and the countérfoil and paid 60 centimes 
(6d.), you are free to roam if you are a mem- 
ber of the Touring Club de France, otherwise 
your bicycle is weighed and you are called upon 
to pay the duty which is refunded upon leaving 
the country, which sometimes causes annoyance 
and delay. The membership of the French 
Club is invaluable to all continental travellers. 
Havre is one of the few prosperous cities of 
France. It boasts, like nearly all others, a town 
hall, cathedral, museum and art gallery, ete., the 
latter of a very Antedeluvian kind, especially 
the natural history section. Generally the 
French public art galleries are deficient in light, 
pictures are hung too high, and the rooms are too 
narrow. The writer having seen several of the 
Italian art galleries, such as the Vatican and 
those at Florence and other cities, the I*rench 
public specimens, with the exception of the 
Louve, seem very poor indeed by comparison. 
Having done Havre years ago, when I was 
obliged to stay owing to the wretched weather, 
I immediately took the small paddle steamer to 
Trouville, where I partook of my first breakfast, 
petit dejeuner, at a cafe restaurant. Trouville is 
a well known bathing resort, and as I am not 
writing a guide, but my own experiences and 
reminiscences, I pass on, being desirous to arrive 
in Caen in time for mid-day dejeuner, which I 
succeeded in doing, the road being well known 
to me. 
run through several small seaside resorts. Caen is 
historically interesting as. being the burying 


place of William the Conqueror, whose tomb 


has been rifled twice, and his bones scattered. 
The two churches, Abbaye aux Hommes and 
Abbaye aux Daies, which stand far off on the 
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horizon long before you get to the city, were 
built by William the Conqueror and Queen 
Matilda, for having married within the prohibited 
degrees. Being Sunday | paid another periodical 
visit to the churches, but afterwards went to the 
Charity Sports, where one found beaucoup du 
monde. On the morrow I made due south for 
Blois, passing en route Falaise, the birthplace of 
William the Conqueror. A commemorative 
bronze equestrian statue of that monarch was 
erected in 1851. Round its base are six figures, 
supposed to be the first six dukes of Normandy. 
Opposite is the Church of the Trinity, and on 
the other side the Town Hall, while the Castle, 
& picturesque ruin, is near by. A roomis shown 
where’ William the Conqueror was born; also a 
window, where his father, Duke Robert, saw the 
tanner’s fair daughter, and was smitten of her 
charms. The road to Argentan is a little more 
undulating, but the town itself is unimportant, 
and I only dismounted because the pave was 
vile. The old town of Sees, with its handsome 
Gothic Cathedral, famous for the lightness of its 
construction and lofty arches, I was charmed 
with. After leaving Sees the road would have 
been a treat for a free wheel, for I coasted every 
gradiant, and the scenery improved, and down I 
dropped into Alencon, famous for its lace, which 
in the shops is conspicuous by its absence. 
Here isasmall museum. It being six o'clock in 
the evening, and having ridden only 68 miles 
that day, | pushed on to Beaumont sur Sarthe, 
making the day’s ride a littic over 80 miles under 
a blazing hot sun. The hotel at Beaumont has 
recently been affiliated to the Mnglish C.T.C. and 
the French ‘T.C., and is situate off the main 
road, and as I was the first Englishman'that had 
patronised it, the proprietor treated me right 
royally, and being so pleased | told madame she 
was like a mother to me, which tickled her 
fancy. Here | met some commercial travellers ; 
two with motors—nice boys. The topic at table 
d'hote was, ‘“ Is celibacy conducive to longevity?” 
The affirmative won, as all were bachelors. ‘The 


next morning at seven o’clock I was on the road, 


and upon leaving Beaumont crossed a beautiful 
suspension bridge en route for Le Mans, which 
is the old capital of the Maine and the _ birth- 
place of Henry II. This city stands well on a 
hill, which is surmounted by the Cathedral, 
Which ranks among the leading churches of 
France. ‘he Church of the Notre Dame boasts 
of a porch which is lavishly adorned with 
figures. ‘The interior contains some noteworthy 
pictures and marble altars. ‘There are two 
museums and a theatre, and on the Place de la 
Republique is a war monument of 1571. Near 
at hand are the Public Gurdens. Here I bade 
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steward said, there was plenty of room, as there 
Was only a tandem to keep mine company across 
the briny. After partaking of good substantial 
supper, I turned into my berth, and was soon 
asleep, but afterwards disturbed by an official 
who wished to examine and take particulars of 
my ticket. The passage was extremely calm, 
and at seven o'clock we landed at Havre. This 
being the twelfth time [ had crossed the Channel, 
and the ninth time with my bike, the presence 
of the Custom House officials raised no qualms 


. of conscience, and with the ne rien a declarer 


my valise was initiaulled in chalk, and in one 
minute I passed through the Customs, only to 
return for my bike, which had been taken 
possession of by the Douanes. My first object, 
of course, was to secure the permis de circula- 
tion. The following are the questions asked in 
French :—Your name and surname, nationality, 
make of your bicycle, kind and number. After 
having appended your signature to the docu- 
ment and the countérfoil and paid 60 centimes 
(6d.), you are free to roam if you are a mem- 
ber Of the Touring Club de France, otherwise 
your bicycle is weighed and you are called upon 
to pay the duty which is refunded upon leaving 
the country, which sometimes causes annoyance 
and delay. The membership of the French 


_ Club is invaluable to all continental travellers. 


Havre is one of the few prosperous cities of 
France. It boasts, like nearly all others, a town 
hall, cathedral, muscum and art gallery, ete., the 
latter of a very Antedeluvian kind, especially 
the natural history section. Generally the 
French public art galleries are deficient in light, 
pictures are hung too high, and the rooms are too 
narrow. The writer having seen several of the 
Italian art galleries, such as the Vatican and 
those at Florence and other cities, the I'rench 
public specimens, with the exception of the 
Louve, seem very poor indeed by comparison. 

Having done Havre years ago, when [ was 
obliged to stay owing to the wretched weather, 
I immediately took the small paddle steamer to 
Trouville, where I partook of my first breakfast, 
petit dejeuner, at a cafe restaurant. Trouville is 
a well known bathing resort, and as I am _ not 


writing a guide, but my own experiences and 


reminiscences, I pass on, being desirous to arrive 
in Caen in time for mid-day dejeuner, which I 
succeeded in doing, the road being well known 
to me. The coast route is very pretty, and you 
run through several small seaside resorts. Cuen is 
historically interesting as. being the burying 


place of William the Conqueror, whose tomb 


has been rifled twice, and his bones scattered. 
The two churches, Abbaye aux Hommes and 
Abbaye aux Daines, which stand far off on the 
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horizon long before you get to the city, were 
built by William the Conqueror and Queen 
Matilda, for having married within the prohibited 
degrees. Being Sunday | paid another periodical 
visit to the churches, but afterwards went to the 
Charity Sports, where one found beaucoup du 
monde. On the morrow I made due south for 
Blois, passing en route Falaise, the birthplace of 
William the Conqueror. A commemorative 
bronze equestrian statue of that monarch was 
erected in 1851. Round its base are six figures, 
supposed to be the first six dukes of Normandy. 
Opposite is the Chureh of the Trinity, and on 
the other side the Town Hall, while the Castle, 
& picturesque ruin, is near by. A room is shown 
where’ William the Conqueror was born; also a_ 
window, where his father, Duke Robert, saw the 
tanner’s fair daughter, and was smitten of her 
charms. The road to Argentan is a little more 
undulating, but the town ‘itself is unimportant, 
and I only dismounted because the pave was 
vile. The old town of Sees, with its handsome 
Gothic Cathedral, famous for the lightness of its 
construction and lofty arches, I was charmed 
with. After leaving Sees the road would have 
been a treat for a free wheel, for I coasted every 
gradiant, and the atts improved, and down I 
dropped into Alencon, famous for its lace, which 
in the shops is conspicuous by its absence. 
Here isasmall museum. It being six o’clock in 
the evening, and having ridden only 68 miles 
that day, lL pushed on to Beaumont sur Sarthe, 
making the day’s ride a littie over 80 miles under 
a blazing hot sun. The hotel at Beaumont has 
recently been affiliated tothe Mnglish C.T.C. and 
the French ‘T’.C., and is situate off the main 
road, and as I was the first Englishman'that had 
patronised it, the proprietor treated me right 
royally, and being so pleased | told madame she 
was like a mother to me, which tickled her 
fancy. Here | met some commercial travellers ; 
two with motors—nice boys. ‘The topic at table 
W’hote was, “ Is celibacy conducive to longevity?” 
The affirmative won, as all were bachelors. ‘The 


next morning at seven o’clock I was on the road, 


and upon Jeaving Beaumont crossed a beautiful 
suspension bridge en route for Le Mans, which 
is the old capital of the Maine and the birth- 
place of Henry II. This city stands well on a 
hill, which is surmounted by the Cathedral, 
which ranks among the leading churches of 
France. ‘The Church of the Notre Dame boasts 
of a porch which is lavishly adorned with 
figures. The interior contains some noteworthy 
pictures and marble altars. There are two 
museums and a theatre, and on the Place de la 
Republique is a war monument of 1871. Near 
at hand are the Public Gardens. Here I bade 
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adieu to the Route National to Tours, and also 
good roads, and made off for Blois, stopping at 
S. Calais for dejeuner. It happened to be the 
market day, and some strange sights and assort- 
ment of live stock I saw. Vendome I reached 
in good time for dinner. 

Vendome is a very ancient town. Above it rise 
the picturesque ruins of the castle. The old 
Abbey Church of the Trinity is very interesting. 
The west front is elaborately ornamented in the 
Flamboyant style. The pulpit.and choir stalls 
gre excellent examples of wood carving, and a 
marble slab records the names of the Vendomes 
who fell in the Franco-German War. The 
Abbey Church claims to possess one of Christ’s 
tears shed at the tomb of Lazarus. On the 
square opposite this church stands an elegant 
tower, the only remains of an old church. It 
was in front of this that an itinerant lightning 
calculator, in the evening with a blackboard, 
held forth for over an hour until his electric 
current had been used up. In the twilight I 
again strolled into the church, which was nearly 
dark, but found several worshippers kneeling 
before the altars, with only the light of the dim 
sanctuary lamps. I was accosted near the door 
by an old beggar woman, who Wanted a petit sou 
(4d.), which I gave her, with some useful advice 


against spending her substance in riotous living. 


On the morrow, after mounting a steep hill, I 
made for Blois along a rotten road. Within a 
few miles of that city there are a few Druidical 
remains. Blois is an ancient and picturesque 
town on a steep slope leading down to the river 
Loire. It is crowned by an historical castle at 
one end of the ridge, and an inferior cathedral at 
the other. My old friend a French lawyer, a 
resident to whom I had specially come to pay a 


visit, had gone to Paris, to my great disappoint- 


ment. It was here I had the only row with the 
hotel-keeper, he having offered me a bedroom 
over the stable. It is the general custom in 
France to see your hedroom. I may say I found 
all clean and well furnished, but some are small, 
and the positions not agreeable, like this one. I 


‘ came down stairs more quickly than I went up, 


and into the office, asked the proprietor, in a 
perremptory tone, what he meant by offering me 
a bedroom over the stable, where one could hear 
the horses all might. It was an insult to an 
Englishman, and, moreover, when I was there 
three years ago, under the late proprietor, 1 was 
given a second floor front—but I preferred a 
second floor back, which I obtained, and a hun- 
dred apologies besides. Poor Froggy had a bad 
short time. Arrived on the borders of the Loire, 
a Wide, sluggish unnavigzable river which divides 
France nearly in the centre, you receive the 


benefit of reliable weather. This year it was 
excessively hot, and the like in England. Here 
one can spend a week or more in seeing old 
historical castles, which appear to be everywhere. 
Gloomy Blois; Chambord, with its numerous 
urrets and pinnacles, studded with Diana's 
crescent: Menars, near Blois, a promenade; 
Chaumont; Valencay ; Chenonceaux; Amboise ; 
Plessis; Chinon; Loches: <Aizy le Rideau; 
Langeais; dUzze, are all worth a visit, and 
historically interesting. 

Bidding adieu to Blois, I take again my old 
beaten track along the side of the river towards 
Angers, not interesting, but level, and nothing to 
see but shallows and sandbanks. Soon the 
castle of Amboise, with its lofty walls and ram- 
parts, appears in sight. [t was for many years 
the residence of the Kings of France, and is 
built on a lofty rock. The interior is not worth 
seeing, but in the vaults 1,200 Hugenots were 
slain in 1560. The castle was purchased by the 
late Duc d’Aumale in 1895 (whose Knglish resi- 
dence is situate close to Evesham), and is now 
being turned into an asylum for old and decayed 
French soldiers. In the garden stands a minia- 
ture chapel, an exquisite gem of florid Gothic. 
Within its walls lie the remains of the celebrated 
Italian painter, Leonardo da Vinci, who died in 
1519, at Amboise, having been summoned there 
by Francis I. Signor da Vinci’s “ Last Supper,” 


which adorns the barrack walls at Milan, is con- 


sidered his masterpiece. When I saw it I was 
surprised at its condition. Time had played 
havoc with it, but it has done more for Christi- 
anity than hundreds of sermons. Amboise is 
then doubly interesting. Re-crossing the river, 
the Cathedral of Tours stands out, but having 
done the towns of Touraine before on a previous 
tour I passed on to Langeais, which boasts a 
chateau in fair preservation. Re-crossing the 
bridge, I paid a visit to the Chateau Aizy le 
Rideau, which I found nearly concealed in the 
trees, and built on a small island surrounded by 


a river which contained plenty of fish. The 


castle is more like a manor house, but in ex- 
cellent condition, and contains old furniture and 
portraits. [ noticed on the library shelves many 
of the English standard works. The old curator 
was very affable, and I had to pull him up at 
times for speaking his French so quickly and in 
parrot-like sty le. After adding my signature to 
the visitors’ book in good- sized hand- -writing, [ 
took my departure, the old curator being satis- 
fied, and retraced the road to Langeais. The 
other side of the river, at les Volets, is the 
Chateau dUsse. The next town is Saumar, 


once a stronghold of Protestants, and [ pass on 


to Les Rosiers, where | stayed the night, and 
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had a large bedroom, 30 feet by 24 feet, for one 
franc, and the dinner was excellent. Here is 
another bridge over the river where smoking is 
forbidden in crossing. 

(To be continued}. > 


Correspondence. 


101 AND 107, BUCHANAN STREET, 
GLASGOW, 

DEAK Sik, 
1 beg to inform vou that [ have opened these 
premises, 71, Bold Street, Liverpool, where a full range 
of cameras, optical lanterns, od other optical goods of 
my manufacture are stocked. The establishment has 
been fitted up in the handsomest style and should prove 
to my many clients in that district of some advantage. 
Both the photographic and optical departments are 
under the management of most competent assistants, 
and demonstrations in the ‘use of the “ Challenge ”’ 

camera are given at any hour free of cha 

| J. LIZARS, 

Manufacturing Optician. 


Answers to Correspondence. 


James W. Davidson writes :—As a subscriber to you" 
interesting journal, | take the liberty of requesting in- 
formation on the following subjects :— 

1 A photographic society of which | am president, 

sxesses amony other lantern accessories, a chemical 
tank. Could you give us directions for a number of in- 
teresting experiments which could be made with it ? 

2. We also possess a microscopic attachment which 
we have been unable to operate. No directions were 
sent with it, and no result is obtained by merely insert- 
ing it in the lantern in place of the usual lens. Could 
you inform us how this attachment should be used, and 
what interesting demonstrations could be made with it ? 


3. 1 possess a Haghes Pamphengos lantern and use | 


acetylene as the radiant. The lens is the usual wide 
angle supplied with these instruments, and I find in use 
that Lam unable to get all parts of the picture on the 
screen clearly defined. Ll thought at lirst that the screen 
was at fault, but on one occasion 1 made careful 
ineasurements and insured that the four corners were 
aquidistant from the lens. ‘The difficulty was still 
present. If for instance I had the right edge of the 
picture sharp, the left half showed increasing distinet- 
ness as the left edge was approached. It was likewise 
impossible to get both top and bottom simultaneously in 
focus. It has occurred to me that with wide angle 
lenses such as are generally supplied with oil-burner 
lanterns, it may be impossible to obtain perfect defini- 
tion to the extreme edges. Lf 1] am wrong in my con- 
clusions will you kindly set me right, and explain what 
is ny probable difticulty. | 

4. 1 possess an acetylene generator, water to carbide 
principle, consisting of two cylinders. The upper one 
carries the carbide receptacle and is inverted into the 
lower one which is filled half full with water. ‘The gas 
as generated passes up through a pipe in the top of the 
upper cylinder, thence by pipe to a false bottom in the 
lower cylinder, thence up the side of the cylinder and 
to the burner. The false bottom is to collect any 
moisture from condensation, sol understand. I learn 
that it is desirable to clean the gas by passing it gesagt 
water, and would [ not be able to achieve this end by 
filling the false buttom with water? Would you advise 
this, and would the yas be likely to carry water up with 


it to the burner’? Lf this is not advisable would it he 
desirable to pass the gas throngh a purifying bottle such 


as is used when making oxvyen 


o The referred to above pret 
leum vapor apparatus known as the “ Bright White 
Light.” The light is obtained by the use of a Welsbach 
mantle. The light is a most dazzling, brilliant one, but 
in the lanterns only a small part of it appears to pass 
the condensers, [| have thought that the reason of this 
may be that the light is distributed over a wide surface, 
the mantle being some 34 inches high, and therefore 
that only the centre rays are utilized. Still, the outfit 
is very favourably spoken of elsewhere, is intended for 
projection purposes, and is advertised as a very close 
approach to lime-light. That it is a very brilliant, 
powerlul light can be easily observed when exhibited ont- 
side of the lantern. In the lantern, however, the result 
is so unsatisfactory that we have used a small acetylene 
apparatus in preference. What is wrong ? 

Ansicers :—1. Numerous experiments may be made 
with aniline“dyes in liquid form, nearly fill tank with 
water, then dip a knitting needle or pipette into dye, 
and just touch edge of water, and watch effect on screen, 
if various colour; are mingled very pretty effects result. 
To give many experiments would take too much space. 
Mr. W. ©. Hughes publishes a book giving experi- 
ments. 

2. It is impossible to advise fully in this matter as 
you do not give the powers of eer Try extend- 
ing the front, it may be that = are of too long a foens 
to work in front of lantern. ‘The illuminant should be 
lime-light or electrie are. Acetylene gas or oil are use- 
less for microscopic projection. 

3. Verhaps you have separated the lenses and not 
replaced them in proper order, the firm named has a 
reputation for quality of lens supplied. 

4. Wedo not know this make of generator, so can- 
not advise you as to purpose of false bottom, it may be 
as you say to collect moisture from gas, with which it is 
heavily charged, and to give best illumination this 
moisture must be extracted from it, by running it 
through a purifier such as that patented by KR. J. Moss. 
If you run it throngh a retort as suggested, you will 
not be able to get good illuminary power as the gas will 
he too heavy. 

5. ‘The apparatus is an American patent, and we 
have tried several times to yet a look at it on this side, 
but so far have failed. But as with all large surface 
illuminants it,is only the central rays that are utilized, 
all the rest is load. We tried some experiments a short 
time ago with gas, and vapour lights, comparing them 
with acetylene, and the latter gave by far the best light 
for projection purposes, and fully confirms the results 
you obtain. 


W. Jas. Bearne writes—I have been informed that a 
process exists—by which lantern views (sufliciently good 
for Comie sets) can be transferred fron’ supplied sheets 
to the glass slides—have you any knowledge of this? 
and of the firm from which the pictures can be ob- 
tained 

2. My lanterns all require tops to be Japanned, can 
| by purchasing liquid do this myself, or must they be 
sent to lantern manufactory ? 

Answers :—l. We believe Messrs. J. Levi and Co. 
import these sets of lithographic transfers, and they 
may be obtained through most dealers. 

2. If you get the ordinary Japan sold, and do your 
lantern tops they will constantly be giving off fumes. 
The makers after japanning subject them to a great 
heat in stoves specially made. We certainly advise the 
latter. 
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insects.” Mr. Winzar added useful in- 
formation as to the best methods to adopt in 
order to get good representations, and exhibited 
some fine specimens and slides, as the result of 
his own labours in this direction. 


A Reflecting Cryptoscopic ‘‘ Camera” for 
X-ray Work.—In the New York Electrical 
Review of May 23rd, Mr. William Rollins pub- 
lishes a copiously illustrated article on some 
pieces of apparatus which he calls “ reflecting 
cryptoscopic cameras. He states that he des- 
cribed the first reflecting cryptoscope and the first 
cryptoscopic camera in the International Dental 
Journal for July, 1896. In the present article 
he gives an account of two forms of this instru- 
- ment, one of them being intended for examina- 

tion of the feet and the other for examination of 
the body of a person in the horizontal position. 
The first of these somewhat resembles an or- 
dinary portable writing desk the slope of which 
rises more rapidly than usual. A photographic 
plate-holder and a fluorescent screen can be held 
against the under side of the slope, the plate- 
holder being always above the screen. A hori- 
zontal mirror lies on the bottom of the camera 
face upwards, so that when a foot is placed on 
the slope and a source of x-pays is brought over 
it, an observer looking downwards through the 
side of the camera into the mirror sees the image 
of the foot displayed on the screen, and in this 
way, before placing a sensitised plate in the 
plate-holder, he can move the foot as may be 
required and can also arrange the position and 
direction of the light. During the exposure of 
the plate it may be useful to view the image 
produced on the screen by the rays which have. 
traversed the plate. The other camera is hung 
on side rails attached to the table on which the 
person to be examined is lying in the horizontal 
position. It can, therefore, be slid under the 
table to any required point and the observer 
looking downwards into the mirror sees on the 
screen the image of any part which is to be in- 
spected. The plate-holder with the sensitised 
plate is then introduced above the screen as 
before. 


Liverpool Biological Society. Dr. R. H. 
Traquair, LL.D., F.R.S. (Keeper of the Natural 
History department, Science and Art Museum, 
Edinburgh), lectured on June 12th, before mem- 
bers of this society on ‘The Earliest Records of 
Vertebrate Life,” at University College. Dr. 
Richard Caton, F.R.C.P. (president), oceupied 
the chair. Numerous lantern photographs were 


shown of the fossilised remains of fishes belong- 
ing to the silurian and later periods, which, the 
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lecturer explained, showed a process of evolution. 
From these remains it was probable that there 
was life at a time even earlier than that of which 
traces had been discovered. 


The Shapes of Sounds.—At Leighton House, 
on June 8th, Mrs. Watts Hughes demonstrated 
some beautiful scientific discoveries. Her lecture 
(with “numerous lantern slides’) on “ Voice 
Figures "’ was in a style remarkable for its clear- 
ness. Mrs. Hughes kept herself sedulously in the 
background in briefly describing the discovery of 
truths which, as photographically reproduced 
upon the screen, filled the audience with en- 


thusiasm. She began with an allusion to “ voice 
figures that she showed to Professor Tyndall, 


who hailed them as remarkable “ facts” waiting 
to be systematised. 

She explained that she had been led to the 
discovery of these figures by the desire of finding 
some means of recording the different intensities 
of vocal notes. Unable to learn that any instru- | 
ment suited to her purpose was in existence, she set 
about devising one for herself, and from Chladni’s 
sound figures conceived the idea of producing 
similar results by the aid of the human voice. 
A large variety of these figures were shown on 
the screen. The first were regular geometrical 
forms obtained with sand or by lycopodium 
powder on the plate to which the vibrations of 
the voice were communicated, the particles ar- 
ranging themselves along the nodal lines or con- 
gregating at the centres of motion. 


Realism in the Church.—The use of lantern 
slides in the church to illustrate sacred subjects 
is not uncommon, but the Rev. Mr. Carlisle, of 
St. Mary-at-Hill Church, Kastcheap, has gone 
one better. On Sunday, May 24th, he took for 
his subject ‘ Arthur Shrewsbury’s suicide,” 
drawing a large attendance of cricketers. The 
first part of the service consisted of cinemato- 
graph pictures of Shrewsbury batting at the 
nets, and another novelty was the reading of 
one of the lessons by Mr. [an Malcolm, M.P. 


Photographic Exhibition at Newport.—A 
three days’ exhibition under the auspices of the 
above club. The happy idea of having a lantern 
exhibition as a feature of the opening evening 
was successfully carried out, Mr. John Allan, 
of the Cynicus Company, providing admirable 
entertainment in the form of illustrated exposi- 
tions of the work that has brought the name of 
“Cynicus” into the forefront of artistic 
humourists, 
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Eastman Kodak Company at New Jersey. 
Advice has been received from the Eastman 
Kodak Company of New Jersey that a dividend 
of 14 per cent. (being at the rate of 6 per cent. 
per annuin) upon the outstanding preferred stock, 
and a dividend of 24 per cent. (being at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum) upon the outstanding 
common stock have been declared, payable on 
July 1 to stockholders on record at the close of 
business on May 30. 


Freemasonry.—lIt is interesting to note that 
at the last. meeting of the Lodge of Research, 
Leicester, a lecture was delivered on Masonic 
Musicians and Music, illustrated by lantern slides 
specially prepared for the purpose. The lecture 
was principally biographical and anecdotal, 
showing the .connection with the Craft of many 
of the famous musicians of the last two 
centuries. 3 


Rochdale C.L.B. Lantern Entertainment. 
On Thursday evening, June 25th, a lantern en- 
tertainment in connection with St. Clement’s 
Church Lads’ Brigade, was given in the brigade 
club-room, Willbutts Lane. There was a fairly 
good attendance. Some excellent views of the 
last two camps were thrown on the screen, and 
they were explained by Lieutenant Jackson. 
The lantern was capably manipulated by Mr. 
A. W. Brierley. 


Photographic Exhibition at Bradford, — 
June 29th and 30th, an interesting photographic 
exhibition was held at the Bradford Church In- 
stitute by the manufacturers of the Kodak 
camera and photographic materials. The Kodak 
Company some years ago offered prizes to the 
amount of something like £500, and in compe- 
tition a number of very fine photographs were 
submitted by users of their films in all parts of 
the world. From these prize negatives enlarge- 
ments are made, and these constitute the bulk 
of the pictures included in the exhibition. But 
the Kodak Company besides making cameras 
which may be considered as artistic instruments 
of a high order, make cheap cameras which 
rank in price at least as toys. In the compe- 
titions special prizes were offered for the pro- 
ducts of these cameras in the hands of children 
under twelve years of age. Some excellent work 
was sent in, and this finds a place in the exhi- 
bition as a demonstration of what the cameras 
are capable. The enlargements in many in- 
stances are of heroic proportions, speaking well 
for the quality of the lenses fitted in the cameras. 
Other exhibits demonstrate the possibilities of 
obtaining different tones upon the bromide and 
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other papers produced by the company by differ- 
ent methods of treatment. One of the latest 
developments of the company is the non-curling 
film, which is now issued, mounted in an ingeni- 
ous manner on cards, so as to serve where glass 
plates are used, ths great advantage of the films 
being their light weight. Another exhibit is a 
printing paper called Dekko, which can be used 
in a fairly strong light, and one of the most im- 
portant is a machine for the development in full 
daylight of the rolls of film which are used in 
the Kodak cameras. Demonstrations are from 
time to time given with this machine, and the 
amateurs present are shown how they may with 
the minimum of trouble develope their films 
without staining their fingers or troubling about 
a dark room. 


RE RK 


Birmingham Athletic Institute. 
Health Lecture Scheme. | 


~ 


Reasons for establishment. 


The President of the Institute—Mr. Mitchell— 
while a staunch believer in physical training as 
a health preserver, deplored the ignorance gener- 
ally prevailing upon the Laws of Health, and 
the consequent suffering, and he felt, and he 
advocated on all possible occasions the desira- 
bility, in the interests of publiz health, that every 
member of the community, no matter how hum- 
bly circumstanced, should possess some know- 


ledge of the main laws which govern the human 


frame. 


In these days of compulsory education, when — 


physiology is an Elementary School subject, and 
hygiene generally taught, it might be thought 
that none was unaware of the general laws of 
health. But a lamentable amount of ignorance 
still exists, with its inevitable concomitant— 
needless suffering. 


Mode of establishment. 


On the establishment of the Athletic Institute 
—Mr. Mitchell conceived the happy idea of 
utilising the Institute to disseminate instruction 
upon this all-important subject, and generally 
offered to defray annually the cost of lectures for 
this purpose. 

The offer was readily accepted by the Council 
of the Institute, and a Health Education Section 
formed with Dr. A. H. Carter as Chairman, and 
Mr. John Adams as Secretary. 

The lectures were started in the year 1892, 
during the early months of which and the follow- 
ing winter addresses were given at the Institute 
by Medical men of National repute. Chief 
among them being :— 
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“The Maintenance of Health in Large Towns ”’ 
hy G. V. Poore, M.D., London. 

* Purity of Life in relation to Athletic Vivour ”’ 
(to men only) by C. G. Wheelhouse, F.R.C.S. 
“The value of Athletics as counter Agents to 

Sedentary occupation:” by Sir Dyce Duck- 
worth, M.D. 
‘Athletics, for and against,” by Sir B. Ward 
Richardson. | 
‘“‘ Hereditary (Men only) by Sir Crichton Browne. 
“The religion of the body” by Sir Andrew 
Clark, Bart. 
The last three obtained a world wide circulation, 


Extension of the Scheme, 


Public attention now having been attracted, 
the scheme was extended so as to bring the 
health-teaching within close touch of the people. 
Four of the leading Medical Men of the City 
were appointed as lecturers, to deliver six lec- 
tures upon practical subjects adopted for popular 
audiences at four different centres of the City, 
each course being repeated in a different centre 
to that in which it was originally delivered. 
Making 48 lectures in all. 

These lectures proved so successful and useful, 
that they have been continued annually, the 
lecturers being changed every two years and the 
centres annually. 


Style of lectures. 
The lecturers are charged to treat the subjects 


- in as popular a way as possible. Consequently 


technicalities are avoided and scientific instruc- 
tion prevented in the dress of plain easily-under- 
stood language with the attractive aid of dia- 
grams and lantern slides. 

The gatherings are free, and unconventional, 
a chairman being dispensed with, and last one 
hour; and as a rule are crowded nightly by 
appreciative audiences. 

The most popular lectures are those to men 
and women only, and those on consumption, 
digestion, sight and hearing. 


Results. 


Such practical instruction has been of incal- 
culable benefit to the health and well being of 
the community, and it has been publicly ac- 
knowledged and the Founder thanked by Alder- 
man Cook, Chairman of the Health Committee. 

When in 1894, Mr. A. H. D. Acland, Minister 
of Education, visited Birmingham to lay the 
Foundation stone of the Municipal Technical 
School, these lectures were brought under his 
notice, with the result, the following year the 
New Code issued by the -Board of Education, 
authorised the giving of similar instruction in 
Evening Continuation School. 


Season :— 
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Such lectures too are now being generally 
given throughout the country. 
The following is the Syllabus for the last 


By J. Furneaux Jorpan, Esa, 


1. Dwestion and Indigestion, 
The food we eat. Errors of diet. The 
commonest causes of indigestion. 7 

2. Wounds. 
Exactly what to do for small wounds. How 
to avoid blood poisoning. Burns and - 
scalds. (Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 


8. Wounds thai cause Bleeding. 


How to stop the bleeding. Treatment for 
bleeding other than that caused by wounds. 
4. To Women only. 
5. The Eye 
The chief causes of blindness. Long sight 
and short sight. How to preserve good 
sight. (Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 
6. Consumption. 
The Prevention of Consumption. Its many 
forms. ‘The importance of early treat- 
ment. (Illustrated by Lantern slides), 


By A. Roscor Bapcer, Esa. 


I. Functions and Structure of Heart and Blood. 
Circulation of the Blood. Heart strain. 
Anemia. ‘“ Bad Circulation.” (Lantern 
Slides). 
2. Health and Exercise. 
Effects of exercise and over exercise. Various 
exercises discussed. 
8. Breathing. 
Why we breathe and how we should breathe. 
Bad Air. Pure Air. Ventilation. (Lan- 
tern Slides). 
4. To Men only. 
5. The Common Accidents and Illness of Lafe. 
What to do. What not to do. (Lantern 
Slides). 
6. The Structure and Functions of the Skin. 
Care of the Skin. Points about Clothing. 


Dy Dr. Water R. Jordan. 


1. Breathing and Health. 

The apparatus of breathing. Obstructions 
in the path of the air breathed. Impurities 
in the air. (Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 

2. Food: Wholesome and otherwrse. 

Kinds of food. Cooking. Digestibility. 
Freshness. Meal-times. What to drink, 
and when. 

3. What becomes of the Food we take into our 
Bodtes ? 

The machinery of digestion; how to keep 
it working properly. Growth and repair: 
signs of breakdown. (Illustrated by Lan- 
tern Slides). 
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4. To Men only. 

(Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 

Sudden Illness : VW hat to do. 

Fainting, Fits, Colic, Colds. Popular reme- 
dies. How to avoid protracted and 
chronic illness. 

6. Babies and Children. 

Their food. Their growth. Their clothing. 
Their special ailments. 


By Lronarp GAMGEE, Esq. 


1. The Diseases of Occupations. 

The dangers of various Occupations. Lead 
Workers, Coal Miners, ete. The choice 
of an occupation. (Illustrated by Lantern 
Slides). | 

2. Exercise. 

The objects and advantages of exercise. Ex- 
cess of exercise and its dangers. (Illus- 
trated by Lantern Slides). 

8. The Importance and Treatment of so-called 
Simple Injuries. 
(Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 


4. To Women. 
5. Deformittes. 
Their production and prevention. (Illustra- 
ted by Lantern Slides). 
6. Fresh Avr and Ventilation. 


(Illustrated by Lantern Slides). 
The Oxy-Hydrogen Lime-Light Lanterns were 


in charge of the University Lanternist and his 


Assistants. 


How to Become a Lantern 
Lecturer. 


By J. Pace Crort. 


T'S very easy to give a lantern lecture, much 
B easier in fact than one of any other kind, 
and the reasons are not far to seek. 

In the first place if you feel a bit nervous 
there’s the friendly cloak of darkness, which not 
only helps to conceal your feelings from the 
audience, but also considerately hides from you 
that sea of faces which is frequently so disturb- 
ing to the usual serenity, aud causing your 
thoughts to wander froin the subject, produces a 
halting in your words and limp in your articula- 
tion. 

Again, there is no need of notes, which, on 
other occasions, even the most fluent often find 
necessary to keep in due order the links of the 
chain .to preserve the proper continuity of the 
subject. 

For instance, if you are about to give your 
first show and afraid of feeling a “bit twitchy 
about the mouth,” it will be well to commit to 


memory the first few sentences. 


This will enable you “ parrot like”’ to deliver 
them without any mental effort, and will give you 
the opportunity of feeling your feet so to speak, 
for it isn’t easy to do this and at the same time 
try and pick out your words, while half-a-dozen 
different thoughts are trying to crowd themselves 
in upon you. | 

But having got through your opening remarks 
you signal for the first picture, and behold there’s 
your clue and your heading together. 


_ After a chat on the first slide you ask for the 


next, the appearance of which at once suggests 
a further chain of thought and thus you can go 
on comfortably to the finish. | 

Could anything be easier ? 

It’s only like many other things; it’s the first 
step that costs the etfort; and you will be agree- 
ably surprised how simple the whole thing is 
once you have got going, getting easier and 


_ easier as you warm into the subject. 


Candour compels me to admit that I don’t feel 
at all anxious at such times to get on iny feet, 
but the longer I am on them the less I feel in- 
clined to sit down. nceiogestre) 

Don't read your remarks,—this to my mind 
being fatal to all effect,—or you will find your- 
self indulging in stilted, hard, unnatural phrase- 
ology, which being probably both heavy and 
laboured will start. your audience “ yawning 
their heads off,” and give birth to the thought in 
their minds how glad they will be when it’s all 
over. 

But chat to them in your own natural every- 
day manner, and the personal element between 
you will engage their attention and solicit their 
sympathy. 

Don't preach and don’t patronize, but gossip, 
for while nothing is more offensive to taste than 
an affected superiority, nothing is more engaging 
than an easy gossiping style. : 

Besides, what a fine back ground it makes for 
an occasional burst of oratorical fireworks, such 
as a little virtuous indignation or scathing con- 
tempt, for contrast is as desirable in your discourse 
as in your pictures. 

Again, don’t forget a few dashes of humour. 
Life is sufficiently serious with us all to welcome 
a hearty laugh or a comic incident. 

There are few qualifications necessary to be 
a successful lantern lecturer. 

The first and most important probably is a fair 
knowledge of His Majesty’s English. 

But, if through no fault of your own you are 
a bit shaky on the subjunctive mood, or some- 
what sparing in your aspirates, let it go at that 
and don’t try and indulge yourself in a lesson in 
grammar at the expense of your listeners. 
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I once heard a suecessful business man, who 
had made a pile of money, give a lecture on 
Norway where he had been for a month's holi- 
day. 

Now he wasn’t at alla bad sort of a fellow, 
and if he’d only been content to leave it at that, 
all would have been well. 

As the story-books say, he was born of poor 
but honest parents and in days “when school- 
board were not.” 

‘ Nothing to his discredit” you will say, and 
I too feel his suecess was greatly to his credit. 

The pursuit of wealth left him little time to 
the attainment of mental knowledge, but his 
over-anxiety to suggest that he had gone for cul- 
ture as wellast! p°~suit of the more tangible 
gave him a nasty fall. 

He belaboured the poor aspirate with the de- 
liberation and force of a sledge hammer, and as 
was only to he expected, occasionally got ‘one 
in on his own.’ 

But the smile was quite audible when he 
would persist in talking of “ White Chalets” as 
‘* White Charleys. 

We are told to know something of everything 
and everything of something, and here's our 
chance. 

Let us take that “‘ one something” 
it through. ; 

A capital idea for a start is that adopted in 
some Societies who run an evening of ‘ Lectur- 
ettes.”” 

Each man has ten minutes for slides and talk: 
this, while forming a varied entertainment 
for the members, should give the lecturer just 
that start which is only necessary to fire him off 
to larger and deeper things. 

Material is everywhere on hand if you all only 
look for it. 

Holidays, your friends or fellow townsmen, 
their calling or occupations, local records, events 
or customs offer ample choice for all tastes. 

I remember a man taking an evening, the 
main portion of which described the acquaint- 
ance, courtship and marriage of two penny 
wooden dolls. They were ‘ undraped ” and the 
life-like attitudes, dramatic poses, and droll an- 
tics he got into those figures were as surprising 
as amusing. Each had high sounding penny- 
novel names and a serio-comic mixture of melo- 
drama, chivalry and devotion made his story a 
very clever bit of fooling. 


Another, of more ‘soulful’ disposition, illus- 
trated a number of poems which he recited, and 
the way he ‘dissolved”’ from the same picture 
morning to afternoon, and then to evening, was 
very effective; several songs he got friends to 
sing, and the whole was a really distinct success. 


and work 


A girl I know, at a children’s party, gave a 
lantern show which consisted of slides made 
from a number of silhouette photographs illus- 
trating nursery rhymes. 

The heartiness which those children caught at 
the pictures, shouted in unison the rhymes, and 
thus did their own lecture was an education in 
itself, and they talk of it even now after a lapse 
of several years. My lady friend concluded her 
turn with a shadow pantomime, the characters 
being obtained by the clever manipulation of 
her hands, some of her fingers being at times 
dressed up for the purpose, caused shouts of 
laughter and shrieks of delight. 

Remember that it isn’t sufficient merely be-. 
cause you have been abroad that you are qualified 
to stand up and lecture to your fellow men, but 
if you will take a subject of passing interest, 
impart into it in a simple and unaffected manner, 
‘vou will benefit yourself in the acquisition and 
in the discharge do some good to others. 

Begin quictly, it secures sympathy; vary a bit, 
it retains attention, and finish off with a thought 
out peroration; a good squib should go off with 
a good bang. Don’t be too profuse in your reply 
to a vote of thanks. The audience don’t want 
another speech, and even if they do it is better 
that they should not have it then. Don’t do the 
humble or deprecating, it sounds hollow; but a 
few simple, manly words of thanks, will be ac- 
cepted with all sincerity and secure you the 
friendly regard and appreciation of the meeting. 


Seasonable Suggestions. 


By Dickson. 
Reprinted from 
the American Amateur Photographer. 


oW-APPY is the man who can keep in touch 

oa with photography all the year round; so 

at least think those who, like myself, can 
give it their undivided attention only during the 
all too short holiday time. But the shorter the 
time the greater the need to make the most.of 
it ; and to help the less experienced to do that is 
the object of the following suggestions. 

The first essential is to ‘have an object in view ; 
make up your mind what you mean to photo- 
graph. There is much from which to choose, 
although the choice may be influenced by cir- 
cumstances. It may depend on the material 
available in the locality where perforce the 
holiday is to be spent; or where the locality is 
not already a foregone conclusion, it may be 
selected to suit the object, but in any case you 
should specialize and stick to the speciality 
through thick and thin. 
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Nor is the specialty itself sufficient if you are 
to do the very least work and have the greatest 
possible pleasure in doing it. ‘There must be an 


_ object beyond it; something more than merely 
to add to your collection, or to take a favorable — 


place in the periodical exhibitions of the work of 
the members of your society or club. And there 
are many ways in which such specialized work, 
if it is good, may be turned to account, each 
giving the added interest said to be given to 
games by playing for stakes? and that makes you 
‘put your best foot foremost.” 

What is the matter, for instance, with making 
pictures to illustrate articles for the photographic 
or other magazines? The editors are always on 
tle outlook for good matter of that kind and will 
gladly, for a few well-written and well-illustrated 
articles, not only help you to go scot-free from 
the cost of your holiday outing but to go home 
with more in your pocket than ‘when you left it. 

Have you “the gift of the gab?” as, if so, you 
have a wide field before you. While it is true 
that lantern-lecturing of a kind has largely lost 
its popularity, there is and always will be an 
open door and a full house for the other kind, as 
witness the success of the retired Stoddard and 
the still popular Burton-Holmes, and the one 
neither did nor is the other doing anything that 
cannot be done and perhaps even bettered by 
dozens who are unconscious of possessing the 
necessary ability simply because they have never 
tried it. 

Subjects for such illustrated lectures are almost 
inexhaustable and sets of negatives for 50 slides, 
a number that should rarely be exceeded, need 
occupy only a few days. How eagerly, for 
example, would the farmers’ granges throughout 
the country welcome a lecture on the fruit-bearing 
trees and plants on which they so much depend, 


- and the enemies against which they contend. 


The latter in place on the former and in the 
various stages through which they pass; such 
as, Say, the “Colorado heetle” on the potato, and 
the “ borer” on the apple, accompanied, of course, 
by the latest information as to the best method 
of fighting the various pests. 


“The “Arts and Crafts,” too, may be drawn 


upon. One of the most interesting series of 
lectures—three in numbef—I ever took part in 
was “The story of a cotton gown from picking 
to paper.” By 150 slides the ‘audience were led 
through the whole series of transformations, 
beginning with the cotton picking, on through 
ginning, baling, spinning, weaving and printing. 
By the beginning of the ‘third lecture the gown 

had reached the rag-pile, from which it was 
followed through the process of paper making 

the last slide being i few complimentary Gone 


to the audience supposed to have been written on 
the paper so made. 

Another equally interesting “lantern lecture” 
was “ Matches and Matchmaking,” tracing the 
process from the lumber yard, large enough 
apparently to supply the builders of a preat city, 
through machine after machine, each acting 
almost automatically, splitting, paraffining, dip- 
ping, drying and boxing; and finally leaving the 
factory in carloads ; although I learned afterwards 
that some of the fairer portion of the audience 
were a little disappointed, having come under the 
impression that match-inaking of a different kind 
was to be the theme. Nor is there any reason 
why even that kind of match-making should not 
be taken up. Its phases are varied enough, and, 
treated properly and especially humorously, it 
could not fail to be attractive. 

But your ambition may soar higher than any 
of these; you may even aiin at “qualifying for 
admission to the Photo-Secession, and “ what for 
no,” provided you have been blessed with the 
artistic temperament; and it will do you good in 
any case to try. No matter how much you 
already know there will always be room for more, 
and you can have no better preparation than a 
careful study of Burnett or Robinson, or both. 

But enough has been said by way of suggestion. 
He that has that within him that will enable him 
to be a thoroughly successful specialist will have 
little difficulty in finding a suitable subject, and 
I may conclude with a few words as to the most 
desirable outfit. 

A good photographer will do good work with 
almost any kind of camera and lens, or, at a 
pinch, without a lens; but he will do better, and 
do it with greater satisfaction and comfort when 
both are of the most suitable kind for his par- 
ticular branch. | 

My ideal for all the phases that I have 


suggested and for many others, is a 4x5 camera, | 


with one of the modern flat-field, or anastigmat 
lenses of not less than seven-inch focus, such as 
the Plastigmat or the Cooke, the former of which 
I have employed for the last eight months with 
perfect satisfaction ; and a rigid tripod. For the 
highest class of work in the specialities suggested 
perfect technique is a sine qua non, and that, in 
99 cases in the hundred, cannot be obtained 
without the use of'a tripod or other equally 
suitable support for the camera. 


Perfect technique includes true values in color 
luminosities, implying the use of orthochromatie 
plates or films, and at least the occasional em- 
ployment of a color screen. It includes also 
every degree of gradation that is in the subject, 
from the faintest shadow detail up to the highest 
of high light, if there be such, and at the same 
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time nothing but that highest should be really 
opaque, a condition utterly impossible without a 
full exposure; and Hf, in addition to those, there 
is definition as perfect as the lens will give, you 
will have negatives fit for enlarging to any 
desirable size. I may add that while, for en- 
larging, or for illustrating magazine articles, the 
image may profitably be allowed to veccupy the 
whole of the 4x5 plate, on negatives intended for 
lantern slides it should be confined to lantern 
size, and so available for contact printing when 
that is desirable. 


Three Weeks on a Wheel in 
France, 


By Watter T. Owen, C.A., F.R.G.S. 
Délégué au Touring Club de France. 


Continued. 


“ NGERS is a modern town, and I arrived 
el: there on the day of the National Fetes, 
Music, Military Processions, speeches, 

ladies in flaming red (Republican colours)—a 
general holiday. Having been there before I 
was soon out of the town and off for Champtoce, 
which is noted for the remains of the Castle of 
Barbe Bleu, the infamous Gilles de Retz, the 
original of our nursery story and of the panto- 
mime sketch of “Blue Beard.” This man was 
a human monster killing many people. He was 
condemned, and burnt at the stake at Nantes. 
The peasants of the district still regard with 
horror the ill-omened walls. One now can 
shout Sister Ann until Domesday, but no Sister 
Ann will appear. Cande is the next town, 
und here I witnessed the National Fete pro- 
cessions, and made off for Pouance, to renew 
my acquaintance with the hotel-keeper that I 
had made on a previous visit. In a ditch I saw 
a youth catching frogs with a hook baited with 
a piece of red wool, which he danced on the 
weeds and slime. The Chateau of Pouance is 
in splendid repair, and its gardens are well kept. 
Chateaubriant is a small town, and from here I 
took the road to la Milleraye. The sun was 
scorching, and once or twice I dismounted and 
rested on the grass in the shade for a few 
minutes. At last, the insignificant village was 
sighted, and choosing the best inn I enquired if 
they had a dejeuner, and the direction of the 
Trappists’ Monastery, which I had come to 
see. About a mile off the main road in a 
well wooded district lies the retreat of the 
Trappists .or the brotherhood of silence, who 
never speak, and dig their own graves. Time 


has not dealt lightly with the edifice. It being | 


the headquarters of the Order, IT expected to see 
towers and turrets, but found nothing of the 
kind, but stuiply a rambling plain building with 
whitewash everywhere. You approach the 
monastery by a narrow lane near a lake with a 
life-sized figure of a saint erected on the water’s 
edge. ‘The large building on the right is the 
hotelerrie or pension run by the monks at a few 
shillings a day, and is used more as a retreat for 
anyone who would care to stay. When near 
the monastery I heard singing in the barnlike 
building on the left which is the chapel. I 
entered and found a plain sereen dividing and 
could see nothing. The service was going on 
behind, and the singing was loud, forcible, and 
fervent. Going to the portal of the monastery I 
accosted a lay brother who is bound by no laws 
of silence, and spends the day at the entrance 
giving relief to the poor, and asked if I could see 
the interior, the dormitories, chapel, and ceme- 
tery, to which he answered in the affirmative, 
and told me to roam where I wished, but before 
doing so, enquired if I should send an account 
of my visit to a magazine. HKverywhere and 
everything was appallingly plain. The walls of 
the corridors adorned with plenty of texts bear- 
ing on the religious life. The rules are very 
strict. The services commence at 2 a.m., and 
every quarter of an hour day and night the con- 
vent clock strikes out its ominous message 
bringing a moment’s meditation to those sad 
men whom I hope are at peace with the world. 
The chapel is an instance of the severity of the 
order. In some monasteries there is comfort 
sometimes found. Where all meet to pray early 
morn, noon, and night, coloured statues on the 
altar, stained glass windows, frescoed walls 
adorned with the stations of the cross, lace, 


flowers, and brightness relieve the monastic life 


from its dreariness and monotony, but not at la 
Trappe. The monks till the soil, making it very 
fertile and grow excellent vegetables. Upon 
entering the carpenter's shop where a_ brother 
was at work, [ raised my cap and said, ‘“ Hallo, 
my pet, have you got a drink. He replied, 
‘Qui, monsieur, l'eau sucree.”’ A little sufficed, 
He told ine he had made it himself from the sap 
of spruce and water. His habit was nothing 
but patches which covered a frail body of bones 
(quite a contrast to the writer), and he was en- 
gaged repairing the zinc roof, in a broiling sun, 
with his head uncovered and shorn. Afterwards 
he led me to the small cemetery not much larger 
than a suburban villa garden. Here the bodies 
of the monks are consigned to the mother earth 
uncoffined—like the I’ranciscans at Rome. 


(To be continied,) 
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